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“We worked for the dawn, but the long 

night has continued, and it may continue. 

how long I do not know. Many of us now in 
the vanguard of the nation’s fight may not live 
to see the dawn. But the dawn will come. 
Meanwhile, the torch has got to be kept 
burning to light the path. And I want to 
know how many brave arms are there amongst 
you to take this torch from my falling hand. 
Be worthy of the charge.” 


aw lilt (IT I ill AeL tu 






THE speeches of Jawaharlal are not the utter¬ 
ances of flimsy pi'opaganda. These speeches embody 
an eternal and unquenchable flame of civilization, 
because the patriotism of the great Indian patriot 
does not flow in narrow channels. He thinks of 
India with reference to world affairs and he thinks 
of the world with reference to Indian politics. 
Consequently Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is not merely 
a leader of India but, even more than Mahatma 
Gandhi, the most rational leader of humanity. 

The utterances of Jawaharlal are a first-class 
literature of the English language. The fire of John 
Bright and the fervour of Edmund Burke pours out 
of them. And like Bright and Burke, Nehru thinks 
far ahead of his times. Pie is a political prophet and 
a prophetic politician. His speeches delivered ten or 
twenty years before are more true to-day than they 
were at thdt time. And every year gives them the 
clarity and colours of a prismatic rainbow. 

It is inexplicable why the speeches of Jawaharlal 
have not received the attention they deserve in the 
literary world. When India becomes free, the 
speeches of Nehru will serve as a text-book in 
schools and colleges. Consequently, with an honest 
pride, although conscious of many faults and foibles, 
I present this invaluable book to the reading public. 

India has not only produced a Gandhi, says 
Lin Yutang, but also a Jawaharlal Nehru. Nehru 
is the only star that can stand by the side of a planet 
with Gandhi’s brilliance, Young India worships the, 
rising star, ' ^ ' 
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PREFACE 


“ It seems to me,” says the Chinese philosopher, 
“ that Gandhi is the female spirit, while Nehru is 
the male spirit guiding India in her struggle for 
independence.” The temale principle, he says, is 
complemented and activated by the male principle. 
Gandhi is a mystic and mystically effective. Nehru 
is India’s magnetic man ol the moment. 

“ The people listen to Nehru ”, says Lin 
Yutang, “ Nehru listens to Gandhi, and Gandhi 
listens only to God.” Thus Nehru is an effective 
bridge between Gandhi and the people as Gandhi is 
the only bridge between Nehru and God. That is 
an enviable position which Jawaharlal occupies in 
the spiritual hicrachy of India. We must understand 
Gandhi before we can reach God and we must 
understand Nehru before we can comprehend Gandhi. 

That gives a unique position to the utterances 
of Jawaharlal Nehru. He is the best interpreter of 
Mahatma Gandhi and the finest mouthpiece of 
India’s aspirations. In this book we have present¬ 
ed all the best and most important speeches of 
Jawaharlal since he fell under the fascination of 
Mahatma Gandhi, cast his lot in with him and 
adopted non-violence as the guiding star of his life. 

As the reader runs through this book he will 
find a sharp contrast between the mysticism of 
Gandhi and the materialism of Nehru. Gandhi 
comes from heaven to earth, Nehru goes from earth 
to heaven ! 

b'm tiler suggesliovs and speeches of Pandit Jawaharlal 
j\ehru from our readers and patrons and admirers of 
Pandit Piehru are welcome and will be thankfully accepted 
by the Publishers. 


J. S. B. 
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CHAPTER I 


India And The World 

[The world to-day stands on the brink of mighty 
convulsions. Jawaharlal has declared in unmistakable 
terms that the peoples of the world are facing more 
thunderous changes than ever witnessed by humanity 
since the dawn of civilization. We are living in the 
age of the atomic bomb, he says, which has changed 
the very conception of human existence. In this 
connection, it is worth while to read Pandit Nehru^s 
presidential address at Lucknow in the 49th Session 
of the Congress on April 12, 1936, when the nationalists 
were weighing the pros and cons of plunging into the 
battle of elections. The presidential address ' of 
Jawaharlal is prophetic, because the political doctrines 
which he formulated are more true to-day, when the 
world has come out of a baptism of fire, than they 
were in 1936 when the rumblings of war in Europe 
were pretty far off. The speech is a magnificent 
document of democracy, nutshelling the past, present 
and future of nationalism in India.] 

Comrades ! 

After many years I face you again from this tribune, 
many weary years of strife and turmoil and common suffering. 
It is good for us to meet agairiy it is good for me to see this great host 
^f old comrades and friends, linked together by strong bonds that 
cannot break, to sense the old brave spirit yet again, to feel your 
overwhelming kindness and goodwill to one whose greatest privilege it 
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Is to have been a comrade and a soldier with all of you in a tnighly 
struggle for freedom. I am heartened and strengthened by you, 
though even in this great gathering I feel a little lonely. 
Many a dear comrade and friend has left us, worn out, long 
before the normal length of our earthly days, by the stress 
and strain of conflict. One by one they go, leaving a void in 
our hearts and a dull misery in our minds. They find peace 
from this turmoil perhaps, and it is well, for they deserved it. 
They rest after their labours. 

But what of us who remain behind with a heavier burden 
to carry ? There is no rest for us or for those who languish 
in prison or in detention camp. We cannot rest, for rest is 
betrayal of those who have gone and in going handed the 
torch of freedom to us to keep alight ; it is betrayal of the 
cause we have espoused and the pledge we have taken ; it 
is betrayal of the millions who never rest. 

I am aweary and I have come back like a tired child 
yearning for solace in the bosom of our common mother, 
India. That solace has come to me in overflowing measure, 
thousands of hands have been stretched out to me in love 
and sympathy, millions of silent voices have carried their 
message of affection to my heart. How can I thank you, men 
and women of India ? How can I express in words feelings 
that are too deep for utterance ? 

For many years now I have been a distant looker-on 
on this Indian scene where once I was an actor, and many 
a thing has happened that has filled me with distress and 
anguish. I do not wish to survey this recent past of ours, 
which must be fresh in your memory, and which has left 
a sorry trail behind and many knots which are difficult to 
unravel. But we may not ignore it for out that past as 
well as the present, we have to build our future. We have 
followed high ideals and we have taken pride in the fact 
that our means are worthy of those ideals. We have been 
witnesses of many a miracle in this old and battered land of 
ours and yet our very success has been followed by failure and 
disillusion. Temporary failure has little significance when the aim 
is high and the struggle bound to be a long one; it is but the 
incentive to further effort. Often it teaches us more than a victory 
easily won and becomes a prelude to a greater success. But we profit by 
it only if we learn Us lesson and search our minds for an explanation of 
that failx re. Only by constant self-questioning, individual and 
Mli^nal, can wc keep on the right path. An easy and 
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unthinking confidence is almost as bad as a weak submission 
to helpless dejection. Real failure comes only when we forget 
our ideals^ objectives and principles and begin to wander 
away from the road which leads to their realization. 

In this crisis of our history, therefore, let us look into 
ourselves and examine, without pity or prejudice, what we 
have done and what others have done to us, and seek to 
find out where we stand to-day. We dare not delude our¬ 
selves or evade real issues for fear ofoflending others, even though 
some of these others are comrades whom we respect. That is 
the way of self-deception which none who seek great and vital 
changes can Ibliow except at their peril. 

Sixteen years ago, under the inspiration of our leader, we 
took a new and long step converting this Congress from an 
ineffective body, feebly functioning amongst the upjjer classes, 
into a pow'erful democratic organization with its roots in the 
Indian soil and the vast masses who live on it. A handful 
of our old friends, representing an age and a class which had 
had its day, left us, fearful of this democratic upsurge, 
and preferring the shelter and protection of British imperialism 
to joining hands witli the new^ vital forces which convulsed the 
country and struggled for freedom. Historically, theyJapsed 
into the past. But we heard the rumbling of those forces 
and, for the moment, lined up with them and played a 
not unw'orthy part in current history. We sensed the new 
spirit of mass release, of psychological escape from the crampH 
ing effects of long subjection; we gloried in the breaking 
of the mental bonds that encompassed us. And because our 
minds became free we felt that political freedom could 
not be far, for it is often harder to break the bonds of 
the spirit than physical bonds and* chains of iron and steel. 
We represented the Spirit of the Age and were marching step 
by step with countless others in our country and outside. 
I'he exhilaration of being in tune with the masses and 
with world forces came upon us and the feeling that we were 
the agents of historic destiny. 

We were engrossed in our national struggle and the 
turn it took bore the powerful impress of our great leader 
and of our national genius. We were hardly conscious then 
of what was happening outside. And yet our struggle was 
but part of a far wider struggle for freedom, and the forces 
that moved us were moving millions of people all over 
the world and driving them into action. All Asia was 
astir from the Mediterranean to the Far East, from the 
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Islamic West to the Buddhist East; Africa responded to 
tiie new spirit ; Europe, broken up by the war, was struggling 
to find a new equilibrium. And right across a vast area in 

Euroj^e and Asia, in the Soviet territories, a new concep¬ 

tion of human freedom and social equality fought desperately 
against a host of enemies. There were great differences in the 
Ttiany aspects of this freedom struggle all over the world, 
and we were misled by them and did not see the common 

background. Yet if w'e are to understand these varied 

phenomena, and derive a lesson from them for our own 
national struggle, we must try to see and understand the 
whole y)icturc. And if w^e do so, w^c cannot fail to observe an 
organic connection I^etwcen them which endures through 
-changing situations. If once we grasp this organic bond, the 
world situation becomes easier to understand and our own 
national ]:)roblems take their proper places in the wider 
picture. We realise then that we cannot isolate India or 
tue Indian ]:)rol)lem from that of the rest of the w^orld. 
'To do so is to ignore the real forces that are shaping events 
and to rut ourselves adrift from the vital energy that flows 
from them, d’o do so, again, is to fail to understand the 
significance of our own problems, and if w^e do not 
understand this, how can we solve them ? We are apt to 
lose ourselves, as we have indeed done, in petty conflicts and 
minor questions like the communal problem, and forget 
the major issues; we are apt to waste our energy (as our 
moderate friends do) in interminable discussions over legal 
quibbles and constitutional questions. 

; , During the troubled aftermath of the Great War came 
revolutionary changes in Europe and Asia, and the intensifica¬ 
tion of the struggle for social freedom in Europe, and a new 
aggiessive nationalism in the countries of Asia. There were ups 
and downs, and sometimes it appeared as if the revolutionary 
urge had exhausted itself and things were settling down. But 
economic and political conditions were such that there could be 
no settling down, the existing structure could no longer cope 
with these new conditions, and all its efforts to do so were vain 
and fruitless. Everywhere conflicts grew and a great depression 
overwhelmed the world and there was a progressive deteriora¬ 
tion, everywhere except in the wide-flung Soviet territories of 
the U.S.S.R., where, in marked contrast with the rest of the 
world, astonishing progress was made in every direction. Two 
rival economic and political systems faced each other in the 
world and, though they tolerated each other for a while, there 
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was an inherent antagonism between them, and they played for 
mastery on the stage of the world. One of them was the 
capitalist order which had inevitably developed into vast 
imperialisms, which, having swallowed the colonial world, were 
intent on eating each other up. Powerful still and fearful of 
war which might endanger their possessions, yet they came into 
inevitable conflict with each other and prepared feverishly for 
war. They were quite unable to solve the problems that 
threatened them and helplessly they submitted to slow decay. 
The other was the new socialist order of the U. S. S. R. which 
went from progress to progress, though often at terrible cost, 
and where the problems of the capitalist world had ceased 
to exist. 

Capitalism, in its difficulties, took to fascism with all its 
brutal suppression of what western civilization had apparently 
stood for ; it became, even in some of its homelands, what its 
imperialist counterpart had long been in the subject colonial 
countries. Fascism and imperialism thus stood out as the 
two faces of the new decaying capitalism, and though they 
varied in different countries according to national charac¬ 
teristics and economic and political conditions, they 
represented the same forces of reaction and supported each 
other, and at the same time came into conflict with each 
other, for such conflict was inherent in their very nature. 
Socialism in the west and the rising nationalisms of the eastern 
and other dependent countries opposed this combination of 
fascism and imperialism. Nationalism in the East, it must be 
remembered, was essentially different from the new and terribly 
narrow nationalism of fascist countries ; the former was the' 
historical urge to freedom, the latter the last refuge 
of reaction. 

Thus we see the world divided up into two vast groups 
to-day—the imperialist and fascist on one side, the socialist 
and nationalist on the other. There is some overlapping of 
the two and the line between them is difficult to draw, foir 
there is mutual conflict between the fascist and imperialist 
Powers, and the nationalism of subject countries has sometimes 
a tendency to fascism. But the main division holds and if we 
keep it in mind, it will be easier for us to understand world 
conditions and our own place in them. 

Where do we stand then, we who labour for a free India ? 
Inevitably we take our stand with progressive forces of the 
world which are ranged against fascism and imperialism. We 
have to deal with one imperialism in particular, the oldest and 
the most far-reaching of the modern world, but powerful as it 
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18 , it is but one aspect of world-imperialism. And that is the 
final argument for Indian independence and for the severance 
of our connection with the British Empire. Between Indian 
nationalismy Indian freedom and British imperialism there can be no 
common groundy and if we remain within the imperialist foldy whatever 
our name or siatuSy whatever outward semblance of political power we 
might havCy we remain cribbed and confined and allied to and dominated 
by the reactionary forces and the great financial vested interests of the 
capitalist world. The exploitation of our masses will still continue 
and all the vital social problems that face us will remain 
unsolved. Even real political freedom will be out of our reach, 
must more so radical social changes. 


With the development of this great struggle all over the 
world we have seen the progressive deterioration of many of 
the capitalist-imperialist countries and an attempt at consolida¬ 
tion of the reactionary forces under fascism or Naziism or 
so-called ‘National’ Governments. In India the same process 
hits been evident to view during these past years, and stronger 
the nationalist movement has grown, the more have eflbrts 
been made by our imperialist rulers to break our ranks 
and to gather together under their banner the reactionary 
elements in the country. The Round 7 able Conference were 
such attempts and, though they helped our rulers in some 
meiisure, they served a useful purpose by showing us clearly the 
division betw^een tlie imperialist and the anti-imperialist forces 
in the country. Unhappily we did not fully profit by this 
lesson and wc still imagine that we can win over some of these 
imperia ist groups to the side of Indian freedom and anti- 
uuperialism, in a vain attempt to do so, we suppress 
our ideals, blush for our objectives and tone down 
our activities. 


Meanwhile the decay of British Imperialism in India 
becomes ever more apparent. It cannot, by its very nature 
solve our economic problems and rid us of our terrible poverty’ 
which u has largely itself created. It subsists on a normal fare 
ot the fiercest repression and a denial of civil and even personal 
liberty. It surrounds us with a wide network of spies and 
among the pillars of its administration, are the tribe of informers 
and agents, provocateurs and the like. Its services try to seek 
comtort for their obvious deterioration and incompetence by 
perpetually singing songs of mutual adulation. Argument gives 
place to the policeman’s baton and the soldier’s bayonet and 
prison and detention camp, and even our extraordinary finances 
are justified by the methods of the bully. It is astonishing to 
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find to what depths of vulgarity our rulers have descended in 
their ardent desire to hold on to what they have got, and it is 
depressing, though perhaps inevitable, that some of our own 
countrymen, more interested in British Imperialism than the 
British themselves, should excel at this deplorable game. 
So wanting in mental equilibrium are they, so obsessed by fear 
of the Congress and the national movement it represents, that 
their wishes become thoughts, their thoughts inferences and their 
inferences facts, solemnly stated in oflicial publications, and on 
which the majesty of the British Government rests in India, and 
people are kept in prison and detention camp without charge or 
trial. Being interested in psychology, I have watched this 
process of moral and intellectual decay and realized, even more 
than I did previously, how autocratic power corrupts and 
degrades and vulgarizes. I have read sometimes the reports of 
the recent Assembly meetings and noted the great difference in 
tone and content between them and the Assembly of ten years 
ago. I have observed the forced attempts made to discredit 
the Congress by a reference to the Tilak Swaraj Fund with 
which I was connected for many years as Secretary of the 
Congress. But prepared as I was for much, even I was surprised 
at the insinuations made against our much-loved chief, 
Rajendra Babu, and the charges brought against the Bchar 
Relief Fund. A mild criticism by me of official incompetence 
soon after the Behar earthquake was deeply resented probably 
because the truth of it was realized. Newspapers that criticized 
the official arrangements at a subsequent earthquake were 
heavily penalized or suppressed. All criticism hurts the sensitive 
skin of the Gevemment and its reactions are quick and far- 
reaching. The more incompetent it grows the less it likes being 
told so. But this does not prevent it from indulging in reckless 
allegations about others. 

This psychological aspect interests me even more than 
the more aggressive manifestations of British authority in 
India, for it throws light on much that has happened. It 
shows us how a clear and definite fascist mentality has developed among 
our rulers and how closely allied is imperialism to fascism. How 
this fascist mentality has functioned in the recent past and is 
functioning to-day^ 1 shall not go into now. Tou know well the 
horror of these years and of the nightmare that we have all 
experienced. We shall not easily forget it and if there are some 
who have been cowed down by it, there are others who have 
steeled themselves to a greater resolve to end this infamy in 
India* 
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But of one thing I must say a few words for to me 
it is one of the most vital things that I value. That is 
the tremendous deprivation of civil liberties in India. A 
government that has to rely on the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act and similar laws, that suppresses the press and literature,, 
that bans hundreds of organizations, that keeps people in 
prison without trial and that does so many other things 
that are happening in India to-day, is a government that 
has ceased to have even a shadow of a justification for 
its existence. I can never adjust myself to those conditions, 
I find them intolerable. And yet I find many of my own 
countrymen complacent about them, some even supporting 
them, some, who have made the practice of sitting on a 
fence into a fine art, being neutral when such questions 
are discussed. And I have wondered what there was in common 
between them and me and those who think like I do. 
We in the Congress welcome all co-operation in the struggle for Indian 
freedom ; our doors are ever open to all who stand Jor that 
freedom and are against imperialism. But they are not open to the allies 
to imperialism and the supporters oj repression and those who stand by 
the British Government in its suppression of civil liberty. We belong 
to opposite camps. 


Recently, as you know, we have had a typical example 
of the way Government functions in India in the warning 
issued to a dear and valued comrade of ours, Subhas 
Chandra Bose, We who know him also know how frivolous 
are the charges brought against him. But even if there 
was substance in them we could not tolerate willingly the 
treatment to which he has long been subjected. He did me 
the honour to ask me for advice and I was puzzled and 
perplexed, for it is no easy thing to advise another in such 
a matter, when such advice might mean prison. Subhas 
Bose has suffered enough at the cost of his health. Was 
I justified in adding to this mental and physical agony ? 

I hesitated and at first suggested to him to postpone his 
departure. But this advice made me unhappy and I 
consulted other friends and then advised him differently. 

sugge^ed that he should return to his homeland as soon as he 
could. But, It appears, that even before my advice reached 
mm, he had started on his journey back to India. 

This instance lead.s us to think of the larger problem, 
of t^ way the bogey of terrorism has been exploited by 
the Government to crush political activity and to cripple 
physically and mentally the fair province of Bengal, You 
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know that terrorism as such is practically non-existent now 
in Bengal or any part of India. Terrorism is always a 
sign of political immaturity in a people, just as so-called 
constitutionalism, where there is no democratic constitution,, 
is a sign of political senility. Our national movement has 
long outgrown that immature stage, and even the odd 
individuals who have in the past indulged in terrorist acts 
have apparently given up that tragic and futile philosophy. 
The Congress, by its stress on peaceful and effective action, 
has drawn the youth of the country into its fold and all 
traces of terroristic activity would long have vanished but 
for the policy of the Government which feeds the roots 
out of which a helpless violence grows. But terrorism or no- 
terrorism, a government which adopts the methods which 
have long prevailed in Midnapore and elsewhere in Bengal 
stands self condemned. Similar methods have also long 
prevailed in the Frontier Province, although there is no hint 
of terroristic activity there, and that fine man and true, 
beloved of millions, Abdul Ghaffar Khan, still lies in prison. 
Excuses differ, but the real reason is the ever-growing 
fascist mentality of our rulers. 

That is one side of the picture. What of us ? I 
have found a spirit of disunion spreading over the land, a strange 
malaise, and petty conflicts amongst old comrades growing ever bigger and 
interfering with all activity. JVe have forgotten for the moment the 
larger ideals we stood for and we quarrel over petty issues. IVe have 
largely lost touch with the masses and, deprived of the life-giving energy 
that flows from them, we dry up and weaken and our orga?iizaiion shrinks 
and loses the power it had. First things must always come first 
and because we have forgotten this and argue and dispute 
over secondary matters, we are in danger of losing our 
bearings. 

Every great struggle has its ups and downs and 
temporary failures. When such a setback occurs there 
is a reaction when the fund of national energy is exhausted 
and has to be recharged. That happens again and again, 
and yet that is not an adequate explanation of all that 
has taken place. Our direct action struggles in the past 
were based on the masses, and especially the peasantry, 
but the backbone and leadership were always supplied by 
the middle classes, and this, under the circumstances, 
was inevitable. The middle classes are a vague group or 
groups ; at the top a handful of them are closely allied ta 
British imperialism ; at the bottom are the dispossessed and 
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other groups who have been progressively crushed by 
economic circumstances and out of whose ranks come the 
advanced political workers and revolutionaries ; in between 
are the centre groups, which tend often to side with the 
advanced elements, but which also have alliances with the 
upper groups and live in the hope of joining their superior 
ranks. A middle class leadership is thus often a distracted leadership, 
looking in two directions at the same time. In times of crisis and 
struggle, when unity of aim and activity is essential, this two faced 
leadership is bound to injure the cause and to hold back when a forward 
move is called for. Being too much tied up with properly and the 
goods of this world, it is fearful of losing them, and it is easier lo 
bring pressure on it and to exhaust its stamina. And yet, paradoxically, 
it is only from the middle class intellectuals that revolutionary 
leadership comes, and we in India know that our bravest 
leaders and our stoutest comrades have come from the ranks 
of the middle classes. But by the very nature of our 
struggle, these front-rank leaders are taken away and the 
others who take their place tire and are influenced more 
by the static element of their class. That has been very 
evident during our recent struggle when our propertied 
classes were hit hard by the Government's drastic policy of 
seizure and confiscation of monies and properties, and were 
thus induced to bring pressure for the suspension of the 
struggle. 

How is this problem to be solved then ? Inevitably we 
must have middle-class leadership but this must look more and 
more towards the masses and draw strength and inspiration 
Irom them. The Congress must be not only for the masses,^ as 
it claims to be, but of the masses ; only then will it really be 
for the masses. I have a feeling that our relative weakness 
today is due to a certain decay of our middle class elements 
aoid our divorce from the people at large. Our policies and 
ideas are governed far more by the middle class outlook than 
by a consideration of the needs of the great majority of the 
population. Even the problems that trouble us are essentially 
middle class problems, like the communal problem, which have 
no significance for the masses. 

This is partly due, I think, to a certain historical growth 
during the last fifteen years to which we have failed to adapt 
ourselves, to a growing urgency of economic problems affecting 
the masses, and to a rising mass conkiousness which does not 
find sufficient outlet through the Congress. This was not so in 
1920 and later when there was an organic link between Con- 
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^ress and the masses, and their needs and desires, vague as they 
^vere, found expression in the Congress. But as those needs 
and desires have taken more definite shape, they have not been 
“SO welcome to other elements in the Congress and that organic 
connection has gone That, though regrettable, is really a sign 
of growth and, instead of lamenting it, we must find a new 
link and a new connection on a fresh basis which allows for 
growth of mass consciousness within the Congress. The middle 
class claim to represent the masses had some justification in 
1920 ; it has much less to-day, though the lower middle classes 
have still a great deal in common with the masses. 

Partly also our divorce from the people at large is due to 
a certain narrowness of our Congress constitution. The radi¬ 
cal changes made in it fifteen years ago brought it in line with 
existing conditions then and it drew in large numbers and 
became an effective instrument of national activity. Though 
the control and background were essentially middle-class and 
city, it reached the remotest village and brought with it politi¬ 
cal and economic consciousness to the masses and there was 
widespread discussion of national issues in city and village 
alike. One could feel the new life pulsating through this 
vast land of ours and, as we were in harmony with it, we 
‘drew strength from it. The intense repression by the 
'Government during later years broke many of our 
physical and outward bonds with our country-side. 
But something more than that happened. The vague 
appeal of earlier days no longer sufficed, and on the 
mew economic issues that were forcing themselves on us, we 
hesitated to give a definite opinion. Worse even than the 
physical divorce, there was a mental divorce between the 
middle<class elements and the mass elements. Our constitution 
no longer ^fitted in with changing conditions ; it lost its roots 
•in the sdil and became a matter of small committees 
functioning in the air. It still had the mighty prestige of 
the Congress name behind it and this carried it a long 
way, but it had lost the living democratic touch. It became 
a prey to authoritarianism and a battleground for rival cliques 
fighting for control, and, in doing so, stooping to the lowest 
and most objectionable of tactics. Idealism disappeared and 
in its place there came opportunism and corruption. The 
constitutional structure of the Congress was unequal to facing 
the new situaiion ; it could be shaken up anywhere almost by a 
handful of unscrupulous individuals. Only a broad democratic 
ibasis coidd have saved it and this was lacking. 
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Last year an attempt was made to revise the constitution in 
order to get rid of some of these evils. How far the attempt 
has succeeded or not, I am not competent to judge. Perhaps 
it had made the organization more efficient, but efficiency 
means little if it has no strength behind it, and strength, for us, 
can only come from the masses. The present constitution 
stresses still further the authoritarian side of the organization, 
and in spite of stressing rural representation does not provide 
cfTeetive links with the masses. 

The real problem for ns is, how in our struggle for 
independence we can join together all the antTimperialist 
forces in the country, how we can make a broad front of 

our mass elements with the great majority of the middle 
classes which stand for independence. i here has been 
some talk of a joint front but, so far as I can gather, 
this refers to some alliance among the upper classes, 

probably at the expense of the masses. That surely can 
never be the idea of the Congress and if it favours it, 
it betrays the interests it has claimed to represent, and 

loses the very reason for its existence. The essence ot 

a joint popular front must he uncompromising opposition to 
imperialism, and the strength of it must inevitably come 
from the active participation of the peasantry and 
workers. 

Perhaps you have wondered at the way I have dealt at ‘ 
some length with the background of international affairs, 
and not touched so far the immediate problems that fill 
your minds. You may have grown impatient. But I am 
convinced that the only right way of looking at our own 
problem is to see them in their proper place in a world 
setting. I am convinced that there is intimate connection 
between world events, and our national problem is but 
a part of the world problem of capitalist-imperialism. 'Ib 
look at each event apart from the others and without 
understanding the connection between them must lead us. 
to the formation of erratic and erroneous views. Look 
at the vast panorama of world change today, where mighty 
forces are at grips with each other and dreadful war 
darkens the horizon. Subject peoples struggling for 

freedom and imperialism crushing them down ; exploited 
classes facing their exploiters and seeking freedom and 
equality. Italian imperialism bombing and killing the 

brave Ethiopians ; Japanese imperialism continuing its. 
aggression in North China and Mongolia ; BritisK 
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imperialism piously objecting to other countries mis¬ 
behaving, yet carrying on in much the same way in India 
and the Frontier; and behind it all a decaying economic 
order which intensifies all these conflicts. Can we not see 
an organic connection in all these various phenomena ? Let 
us try to develop the historic sense so that we can view current events in 
proper perspective and understand their real significance. Only then can we 
appreciate the march of history and keep step with it. 

I realize that in this address I am going a little 

beyond the usual beat of the Congress president. But I 
do not want you to have me under any false pretences 
and we must have perfect frankness with each other. Most 
of you must know my views on social and economic matters 
for I have often given expression to them. Yet you chose 
me as president. I do not take that choice to mean an 
endorsement by you all, or by a majority, of those views, 
but I take it that this does mean that those views are spreading 
in India and that most of you will be indulgent in 

considering them at least. 

I am convinced that the only key to the solution of the world's 
problems and of India's problems lies in socialismy and when I use this 
word I do so not in a vague humanitarian way but in the scientificy 
economic sense. Socialism is, however, something even more 
than an economic doctrine ; it is a philosophy of life and 
as such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending 
the poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through socialism. 

That involves vast and revolutionary changes in our 

political and social structure, the ending of vested interests 
in land and industry, as well as the feudal and autocratic 
Indian States system. That means tljje ending of private 
property, except in a restricted sense, and the replacement 
of the present profit system by a higher ideal of 
co-operative service. It means ultimately a change in our 
instincts, habits and desires. In short, it means a new 
civilization, radically different from the present capitalist 
order. Some glimpse we can have of this new civilization 
in the territories of the U. S. S. R. Much has happened 
there which has pained me greatly and with which I 
disagree, but I look upon that great and fascinating unfolding 
of a new order and a new civilization as the most promising 
feature of our dismal age. If the future is full of hope it is 
largely because of Soviet Russia and what it has done, and lam 
convinced that, if some world catastrophe does not interveney this new 
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civilization will spread to other lands and put an end to the wars and 
conjlicts which capitalism feeds. n 

I do not know how or when this new order will 
come to India. I imagine that every country will fashion 
it after its own way and fit it in with its national 
genius. But the essential basis of that order must remain 
and be a link in the world order that will emerge out ol the 
present chaos. 

Socialism is thus for me not merely an economic 
doctrine which I favour, it is a vital creed which I hold 
with all my head and heart. I work for Indian independence 
because the nationalist in me cannot tolerate alien domination ; 
I work for it even more because for me it is the inevitable step 
to social and economic change. I should like the Congress^ 
to become a socialist organization and to join hands with 
the others force in the world who are working for the new 
civilization. But I realize that the majority in the Congress, 
as it is constituted to-day, may not be prepared to go thus 
far. We are a nationalist organization and wc think and 
work on the nationalist plan. It is evident enough now 
that this is too narrow even for the limited objective of 
political independence and so we talk of the masses and 
their economic needs. But still most of us hesitate, because 
of our nationalist backgrounds, to take a step which might 
frighten away some vested interests. Most of those interests 
arc already ranged against us and we can expect little 
from them except opposition even in the political struggle. 

Much as I wish for the advancement of socialism in 
this country, I have no desire to force the issue in the 
Congress and thereby create difficulties in the way of our 
struggle for independence. I shall co-operate gladly and 
with all the strength in me with all those who work 
for independence even though they do not agree with the 
socialist solution. But I shall do so stating my position 
frankly and hoping in course of time to convert the Congress 
and the country to it, for only thus can I sec it achieving 
independence. It should surely be possible for all of us 
who believe in independence to join our ranks together 
even though we might differ on the social issue. The 
Congress has been in the past a broad front representing 
various opinions joined together by that common bond. It 
must continue as such even though the difference of those 
opinions becomes more marked. 
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How does socialism fit in with present ideology of the 
Congress ? I do not think it does. 1 believe in the rapid 
industrialization of the country and only thus I think will 
the standards of the people rise substantially and poverty 
be combatted. Yet I have co-operated whole-heartedly in 
the past with the khadi programme and I hope to do so 
in the future because I believe that khadi and village 
industries have a definite place in our present economy. 
They have a social, a political and an economfe value 
which is difficult to measure but which is apparent enough 
to those who have studied their effects. But I look upon 
them more as temporary expedients of a transition stage 
rather than as solutions of our vital problems. That 
transition stage might be a long one, and in a country 
like India, village industries might well play an important, 
though subsidiary, role even after the development of 
industrialism. But though I co-operate in the village industries 
programme, my ideological approach to it differs considerably 
from that of many others in the Congress who are opposed to 
industrialization and socialism. 

The problem of untouchability and the Harijans again can he 
approached in different ways. For a socialist it presents no difficulty 
for under socialism there can be no such differentiation or victimization. 
Economically speaking, the Harijans have constituted the landless 
proletariat and an economic solution removes the social barriers that 
custom and tradition have raised, 

I come now to a question which is probably occupying 
your minds~the new Act passed by the British Parliament 
and our policy in regard to it. This Act has come into 
being since the last Congress met, but even at that time 
we had had a foretaste of it in the shape of the White 
Paper, and I know of no abler analysis of those provisions 
than that contained in the presidential address of 
my predecessor in this high office. The Congress 
rejected that proposed constitution and resolved to have 
nothing to do with it. The new Act, as is well known, 
is an even more retrograde measure and has been condemned 
by even the most moderate and cautious of our politicians. 

If we rejected the White Paper, what then are we to do 

with this new charter of slavery, to strengthen the bonds 

of imperialist domination and to intensify the exploitation 
of our masses ? And even if we forget its content for a 

while, can we forget the insult and injury that have 

accompanied it, the contemptuous defiance of our wishes, the 
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suppression of civil liberties and the widespread repression 
that has been our normal lot ? If they had offered to us 
the crown of heaven with this accompaniment ^ and with 
dishonour, would we not have spurned it as inconsistent 
with our national honour and self-respect? What then 
of this ? 

A charter of slavery is no law for the slave^ and though 
ive inecy perforce submit for a while to it and to the humiliation of 
ordinances and the like, inherent in that enforced submission is 
the right and the desire to rebel against it and to end it. 

Our lawyers liave examined this new constitution and 
have condemned it. But constitutions are something much 
more than legal documents. “Ihe real constitution,” said 
Ferdinand Lassalle, consists of‘‘the actual relationships of 
power,” and the working of this power we sec even to-day, 
after the Act has been passed. That is the constitution we 
have to face, not the fine phrases which are sometimes 
presented to us, and wc can only deal with it with the 
strength and power generated by the people of the 
country. 

To this Act our attitude can only be one of uncom¬ 
promising hostility and a constant endeavour to end it. 
How can we do this ? 

Since my return from Europe I have had the advantage 
of full and frank discussion with my colleagues of the Working 
Committee. All of us have agreed that the Act has to be 
rejected and combatted, but all of us have not been able 
to agree to the manner of doing so. We have pulled together 
in the past and I earnestly hope that we shall do so in the 
future, but in order to do so effectively we must recognise 
that there arc marked differences in our outlooks. I do 
not yet know, as I write, what the final recommendation 
of the Working Committee will be on this issue. I can 
only, therefore, venture to put before you my own personal 
views on the subject, not knowing how far they represent 
the views of Congressmen. I should like to make it ^ clear, 
however, in fairness to my old colleagues of the Working 
Committee, that the majority of them do not agree with 
all the views I am going to express. But whether, we agree 
or disagree, or whether we agree to differ, there is a strong 
desire on our part to continue to co-operate together, laying 
stress on our many points of agreement rather than on the 
differences. That is the right course for us and, as a demo- 
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cratic organization, that is the only course open to us. 

I think that, under the circumstances, we have no 
choice but to contest the election to the new provincial 
legislatures, in the event of their taking place. We should 
seek election on the basis of a detailed political and 
economic programme, with our demand for a Constituent 
Assembly in the forefront. I am convinced that the only 
solution of our political and communal problems will come 
through such an Assembly, provided it is elected on an 
adult franchise and a mass basis. That Assembly will not 
come into existence till at least a semi-revolutionary situation 
has been created in this country, and the actual relationship 
of power, apart from paper constitution, are such that the 
people of India can make their will felt. When that will 
happen I cannot say, but the world is too much in the 
grip of dynamic forces to-day to admit of static conditions 
in India or elsewherje for long. We may thus have to face 
this issue sooner than we might expect. But, obviously, a 
Constituent Assembly will not come through the new Act 
or the new legislatures. Yet wc must press this demand 
and keep it before our country and the world, so that when 
the time comes wc may be ripe for it* 

A Constituent Assembly is the only proper and demo¬ 
cratic method for the framing of our constitution, and for 
its delegates then to negotiate a treaty with the representatives 
of the British Government. But we cannot go to it with 
blank minds in the hope that something good will emerge 
out of it. Such an Assembly, in order to be fruitful, must 

have previous thought behind it and a definite scheme put 
forward by an organized group. The actual details, as to 
how the Assembly is to be convened, must depend on the 
circumstances then existing and need not trouble us now. 
But it will be our function as the Congress to know 

exactly what we are after, to place this clearly and 

definitely before the Assembly, and to press for its 

acceptance. 

One of the principal reasons for our seeking election will be 
to carry the message of the Congress to the millions of voters and to 
the scores of millions of the disfranchised^ to acquaint them with 
our future programme and policy, to make the masses realize that 
we not only stand for them but that we ore of them and seek to 
co-operate with them in removing their social and economic burdens. 
Our appeal and message will not be limited to the voters, 
for we must remember that hundreds of millions are 
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disfranchised and they need our help most for they are at 
the bottom of the social ladder and suffer most from exploita¬ 
tion. We have seen in the past widespread official interference 
in the elections ; we shall have to face that, as well as the 
rich and monied ranks of the reactionaries. But the real 
danger will come from our toning down our programme and 
policy in order to win over the hesitating and compromising 
groups and individuals. If we compromise on principles, we 
shall fall between two stools and deserve our fall. The 
only riglit way and the only sale way is to stand four-square 
on our own programme and to compromise with no one 
who has opposed the national struggle for freedom in 
the past, or who is in any way giving support to British 
Imperialism. 

When we have suivived the election, what then are we 
to do ? Office or no office ? A secondary matter perhaps, 
and yet behind that issue lie deep questions of principle and 
vital differences of outlook, and ci decision on that, either 
way, has far-reaching consequences. Behind it lies, somewhat 
hidden, the question of independence itself and whether we 
seek revolutionary changes in India or arc working for 
petty reforms under the aegis of British imperialism. go 

back again in ihought to the clash of ideas which preceded the changes 
in the Congress in 1920. I4^e made a choice then deliberately and 
ucith determination and discarded the old sterile creed of reformism. 
Are we to go back again to that blind and suffocating lane after all 
these years of brave endeavoury and to wipe out the memory of what we 
have done and achieved and suffered ? That is the issue and let 
none of us forget it when we have to give our decision. 
In this India, crying aloud for radical and fundamental 
change, in this world pregnant with revolutionary and 
dynamic possibility, are we to forget our mission and our 
historic destiny, and slide back to static futility ? And 
if some of us feel tired and hunger for rest and quiet, do 
we imagine that India’s masses will follow our lead, when ele¬ 
mental forces and economic necessity are driving them 
to their inevitable goal ? If we enter the back waters, 
others will take our place on the bosom of the flowing stream 
and will dare to take the rapids and ride the terrent. 

How has this question arisen ? If wo express our hosti¬ 
lity to the Act and reject the entire scheme, does it not 
follow logically that we should have nothing to do with the 
working of it and should prevent its functioning, in so 
far as we can ? To accept office and ministry, under the 
conditions.of'the Act, is to negative our rejection of it and 
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to stand self-condemned. National honour and self-respect 
cannot accept this position, for it would inevitably 
mean our co-operation in some measure with the repressive 
apparatus of imperialism, and we would become partners 
in this repression and in 4he exploitation of our people. Of 
course, we would try to champion the rights of the people 
and would protest against repression, but as ministers* 
under the Act, we could do very little to give relief, and we 
would have lo share responsibility for the administration 
with the apparatus of imperialism, for the deficit budgets, for 
the suppression of labour and the peasantry. It is always 
dangerous to assume responsibility without power, even in 
democratic countries ; it will be far worse with this un¬ 
democratic constitution, hedged in with safeguards and 
reserved powers and mortgaged funds, where we have to 
follow the rules and regulations of our opponents* making. 
Imperialism sometimes talks of co-operation but the kind 
of co-operation it wants is usually known as surrender, 
and the ministers who accept office will have to do s® at 
the price of surrender of much that they might have stood 
for in public. That is a humiliating position which self- 
respect itself should prevent one from accepting. For our 
great national organization to be party to it is to give up the 
very Iiasis and background of our existence. 

Self-respect apart, common sense tells us that we can 
lose much and gain little by acceptance of office in terms 
of the Act. We cannot get much out of it, or else our 
criticism of the Act itself is wrong, and we know that it 
is not so. The big things for which we stand will fade into 
the background and petty issues will absorb our attention, 
and we shall lose ourselves in compromises and communal 
tangles, and disillusion with us will spread over the land. 
If we have a majority, and only then can the question 
of acceptance of office arise, we shall be in a position to 
dominate the situation and to prevent reactionaries and 
imperialists from profitting by it. Office will not add to 
our real strength, it will only weaken us by making us responsi¬ 
ble for many things that we utterly dislike. 

Again, if we are in a minority, the question of office 
does not arise. It may be, however, that we are on the 
verge of a majority and with the co-operation of other 
individuals and groups we can obtain office. There is 
nothing inherently wrong in our acting together with 
others on specific issues of civil liberty or economic or 
other demands, provided we do not compromise on any 
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principle. But I can imagine few things more dangerous 
and more likely to injure us than the acceptance of office 
on the sufferam-e of others. That would be an intolerable 
position. 

It is said tliat our chances at the elections would 
increase if we announced that we were prepared to accept 
offices and ministries. Perhaps that might be so tor all 
manner of other people, eager for the spoils and patronage 
that odice gives, would then hurry to join us. Does any ^ 
Congressman imagine that this would be desirable develop- 
ment or that we would gain strength thereby ? Again it 
is said that more voters would vote for us if they knew 
that we were going to form ministries. That might happen 
if we deluded them with false promises of what we might 
<io lor them within the Act, but a quick nemesis would 
follow our failure to give effect to those promises, and failure 
would be inevitable if the promises were worth while. 

'.rhcic is only one straight course open to us to go to the 
people with our programme and make it clear to them 
that we cannot give effect to the major items in it under 
present conditions, and, therefore, while^ we use the platform 
of the legislatures to press that programme, we seek to end 
these imperialist bodies by creating deadlocks in them when 
we are in a position to do. Those deadlocks should pre¬ 
ferably take place on those programmes so that the masses 
might learn how ineffective for their purposes are these 
legislatures. 

One fact is sometimes forgotten—the provision for second 
chambers in many of the provinces. These chambers will 
be reactionary and will be exploited by the Governor to 
check any forward tendencies in the lower house. They 
will make the position of a minister, who seeks advance, 
even more difficult and unenviable. 

Some people have suggested, though their voices are 
hushed now, that provincial autonomy might be given on 
this office issue and each Provincial Congress Committee 
should be empowered to decide it for its own province. An 
astonishing and fatal suggestion playing into the hands of 
our imperialist rulers. We who have laboured for Indian 
unity can never be parties to any proposal which tends 
to lessen that unity. That way lies disaster and a disrupation 
of the forces working for freedom. If we agree to this, 
why then should we also not agree to the communal 
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issue being decided provincially, or many other issues, 
where individual provinces might think differently ? First 
issues will sink into the background, independence itself will 
fade away, and the narrowest provincialism raise its ugly 
bead. Our policy must be uniform for the whole of India, and 
t must place first things first, and independence is the first 
:hing of all. 

So that I am convinced that for the Congress to favour 
the acceptance of office, or even to hesitate and waver 
about it, would be a vital error. It will be a pit from 
which it would be difficult for us to come out. Practical 
statesmanship is against it, as well as the traditions of the 
Congress and the mentality we have sought to devclope in 
the people. Psychologically, any such lead might have 
disastrous consequences. If we stand for revolutionary changes, 
as we do, we have to cultivate a revolutionary mentality 
imong our people, and anything that goes against it is 
larmful to our cause. 

This psychological aspect is important. We 
must never forget, and never delude our masses into 
imagining, that we can get any real power or real 
freedom through w'orking these legislatures. We may use 
them certainly to advance our cause to some extent, 

but the burden of the struggle for freedom must fall on 
the masses, and primarily, therefore, our effective 

work must lie outside these' legislatures. vStrength will 
come from the masses and from our work among them and 
our organization ol them. 

Of secondary importance though the work in the 
legislature is, we may not treat it casually and allow 
it to become a hindrance to our other work. Therefore 
it is necessary for the Congress, through its executive 

to have clircct control over the elections and 

the programme placed before the country, as well as 
the activity in the legislatures. Such control will 

inevitably be exercised through committees and boards 
appointed for the purpose, but the continued existence 
oi semi-autonomous parliamentary boards seems to 
be undesirable. Provision should also be made for a 
periodical review of all such activities so that 
Congressmen in general and the country should keep in 
touch with them and should influence them. 

We have considered the provincial elections which 
it is said, may take place early next year. The time is 
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far off yet and it is by no means impossible that these 
elections may not take place for a much longer time, 
or may not take place at all, and the nevv Act may take 
its rightful place in oblivion. Much may happen in 
the course of the next year, and war is ever on the 
iiorizon, to upset the schemes and time-tables of our 
rulers. But we cannot speculate on this and we have 
to make provision for contingencies. That decision 
might even have been delayed, but dangerous and 
compromising tendencies seek to influence Congress 
j^olicy, and the Congress cannot remain silent when the 
issue is raised and its whole future is in the balance. 

I’he provincial legislatures may come, but few 
persons, I imagine, arc confident about the coming 
of the federal part of this unholy structure. So 

for as we arc concerned we shall fight against it 

to our utmost strength, and the primary object of 

our creating deadlock in the provinces and making the 
new Act diflicult of functioning, is to kill the Federation. 
With the Federation dead, the provincial end of the Act will 
also go and leave the slate clean for the people of India to 
write on. That writing, whatever it be, can never admit the 
right of the Indian States to continue as feudal and autocratic 
monarchies. They have long survived their day, proj^ped up 
by an alicm power, and have become the strangest anomalies 
in a (:iianging world. 'Fhe future has no place for autocracy 
or feudalism; a free India cannot tolerate the subjection of 
many of lier children and their deprivation of human rights, 
nor can it ever agree to a dissection of its body and a cutting 
up of its limbs. If we stand for any human, political, social 
or economic rights for ourselves, wc stand for those identical 
rights for the people of the States. 

I have referred to the terrible suppression of civil liberties 
by the British Government in India. But in the States matters 
aie even worse, and though we know that the real power 
behind those States is that of British imperialism, this tragic 
suppression of our brothers by their own countrymen is of 
painful significance. Indian rulers and their ministers have 
spoken and acted increasingly in the approved fascist 
manner, and their record during the past few years especially 
has been one of aggressive opposition to our national 
demands. States wTich are considered advanced ban the 
Congress organization and offer insult to our national flag, 
and decree new laws to suppress the Press. What shall we 
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say of the more backward and primitive States ? 

There is one more matter concerning the Constitution 
Act which has given rise to much controversy. This is the 
communal decision. Many people have condemned it strongly 
and, I think, rightly, few have a good word for it. My own 
view point is, however, somewhat different from that of others. 
I am not concerned so much with what it gives to this group 
or that, but more so with the basic idea behind it. It seeks to 
divide India into numerous separate compartments, chiefly on 
a religious basis, and thus makes the development of democracy 
and economic policy very difficult. Indeed the communal 
decision and democracy can never go together. We have to 
admit that, under present circumstances, and so long as our 
politics are dominated by middle class elements, we cannot do 
away with communalism altogether. But to make a necessary 
exception in favour of our Muslim or Sikh friends is one thing, 
to spread this evil principle to numerous other groups and thus 
to divide up ^he electoral machinery and the legislature into 
many compartments, is a far more dangerous proposition. If 
we wish to function democratically the proposed communal 
arrangement will have to go, and I have no doubt that it will 
go. But it will not go by the methods adopted by the 
aggressive opponents of the decision. These methods result 
inevitably in perpetuating the decision for they help in con¬ 
tinuing a situation which prevents any reconsideration. 

I have not been enamoured of the past Congress policy 
in regard to the communal question and its attempts to make 
pacts and compromises. Yet essentially I think it was based 
on a sound instinct. First of all the Congress always put 
independence first and other questions, including the communal 
one, second, and refused to allow any of those other questions 
to take pride of place. Secondly, it argued that the communal 
problem had arisen from a certain set of circumstances which 
enabled the third party to exploit the other two. In order to 
solve it, one had either to get rid of the third party (and that 
meant independence), or get rid of that set of circumstances, 
\vhich meant a friendly approach by the parties concerned and 
an attempt to soften the prejudice and fear that filled them. 
Thirdly, that the majority community must show generosity in 
the matter to allay the fear and suspicion that minorities, even 
though unreasonably, might have. 

That analysis is, I think, perfectly sound. I would add 
that, in my opinion, a real solution of the problem will only 
come when economic issues, affecting all religious groups 
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and cutting across communal boundaries, arise . Apart 
from the upper middle classes who live in hopes of office and 
patronage, the masses and the lower middle classes have to 
face identical political and economic problems. It is odd and 
significant that all the communal demands of any group, of 
which so much is heard, have nothing whatever to do with 
these problems of the masses and the lower middle classes. 

It is significant that the principal communal leaders, 
Hindu or Muslim or others, are political reactionaries, quite 
apart from the communal question. It is sad to think how 
they have sided with British imperialism in vital matters, how 
they have given their approval to the suppression of civil 
liberty, how during these years of agony they sought to gain 
narrow profit for their group at the expense of the larger cause 
of freedom. With them there can be no co-operation, for that 
would mean co-operation with reaction. But I am sure that 
with the larger masses and the middle classes, who may have 
temporarily been led away by the spacious cltiims of their 
communal leaders, there must be the fullest co-operation, 
and out of that co-operation will come a fairer solution of 
this problem. 

I am afraid I cannot get excited over this communal 
issue, important as it is temporarily. It is after all a side 
issue and it can have no real importance in the larger 
scheme of things. Those who think of it as the major issue, 
think in terms of British imperialism continuing permanently 
in this country. Without that basis of thought, they would 
not attach so much importance to one of its inevitable 
off-shoots. I have no such fear and so my vision 
of a future India contains neither imperialism nor 
communalism. 

Yet the present difficulty remains and has to be faced. 
Especially our sympathy must go to the people of Bengal 
who have suffered most from these communal decisions, as 
well as from the heavy hand of the Government. Whenever 
opportunity offers to improve their situation in a friendly 
way, we must seize it. But always the background of our 
action must be the national struggle for independence and 
the social freedom of the masses. 

I have referred previously to the growing divorce 
between our organization and the masses. Individually 
many of us still have influence with the masses and our 
world carries weight with them, and who can measure the 
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love and reverence of India’s millions for our leader, 
Gandhiji ? And yet organizationally we have lost that 
intimate touch that we had. The social reform activities 
of the Khadi and village industries and Harijan organizations 
keep large numbers of our comrade in touch with the 
masses and those contacts bear fruit. But they are eassentially 
non-p>olitical and so, politically, we have largely lost touch. 
There are many reasons for this and some are beyond our 
control. Our present Congress constitution is, I feel, not 
helpful in developing these contacts or in encouraging 
enough the democratic spirit in its primary committees. 
These committees arc practically rolls of voters who meet 
only to elect delegates or representatives, and take no part 
in discussion or the formation of policy. 

It is interesting to read in that monumental and 
impressive record, Webbs’ new book on Russia, how 
the whole Soviet structure is based on a wide and living 
democratic foundation. Russia is not supposed to be a 
democratic country after the western pattern, and yet 
we find the essentials of democracy present in far greater 
degree amongst them than anywhere else. The six hundred 
thousand towns and villages there have a vast democratic 
organization, each with its own soviet, constantly discussing,, 
debating, criticizing, helping in the formulation of policy, 
electing representatives to higher committees. This organization 
of citizens covers the entire population over 18 years of age. 
There is yet another vast organization of the people as 
producers, and a third, equally vast, as consumers. And thus- 
scores of millions of men and women are constantly taking 
part in the discussion of public affairs and actually in the 
administration of the country. There has been no such 
practical application of the democratic process in history. 

All this is of course utterly beyond us, for it requires a 
change in the political and economic structure and much else 
before we can experiment that way. But we can profit by ihat 
example still and try in our own limited way to develop 
democracy in the lowest rungs of the Congress ladder and 
make the primary committee a living organization. 

An additional method for us to increase our Contacts 
with the masses is to organize them as producers and then 
affiliate such organizations to the Congress or have 
full co-operation between the two. Such organizations of 
pr^ucers as exist to-day, such as trade unions and p>casant 
unions, as well as other anti-imf)erialist organizations could 
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also be brought within this s phere of mutual co-operation for 

the good of the masses and for the struggle for nationa 
freedom. Thus Congress could have an individual as well 
as a corporate membership, and retaining its individual 
character, could influence, and be influenced by, other mass 
elements. 

These are big changes that I hav^e hinted at, and I 
ain by no means sure how they can be brought about, or 
whether it is possible to go far in this direction in the near 
future. Still we must move to some extent at least it we 
are to have our roots in the soil of India and draw 
life and strength from its millions. The subject is fascinating 
but complicated and can only he tackled by an expert 
cornniittce which I trust will be appointed on behalf of 
the Ckmgress. The report of that committee must be freely 
discussed so as to get the widest backing for it. 

All this will take us to the next Congress. Meanwhile 
perhaps some urgent changes are needed in our constitution to 
remove aiiomali(‘s and avoid difficulties. Owing to my absence I 
have had little experience of the working of the new constitution 
and cannot make any concrete suggestions. The reduction in the 
numbers of delegates and A, I. C. C. members would be, to some 
extent, desirable if there was a background of widespread 
activity in the primary and secondary committees. Without 
it, it makes us even less responsive to mass opinion, and, 
therefore, an increase seems desirable. But the real solution 
is to increase the interest and day to day activity of the 
lower committees. 

I have been told that the manual labour franchise 
has not been a success and has led to a great deal of 
evasion. If that is so, a change is desirable for a 
constitution must be such as can be worked easily and 
without subterfuge. 

The Congress is an all-inclusive body and represents 
many interests, but essentially it is a political organization 
with various subsidiary and allied organizations, like 
the Spinners’ Association and the Village Industries 
Association. These allied organizations work in the economic 
field but they do not seek directly to remove the burdens 
of the peasantry under the present system of land tenure. Nor 
can the Congress, situated as it is, wholly function as a 
peasant organization, although in many provinces it has 
espoused the cause of the peasantry and brought them much 
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relief. It seems to me necessary that the Congress should encourage 
the formation of the peasant unions as well as workers' unions, and 
co-operate with such as already exist, so that the day to day struggle of 
the masses might be carried on on the basis oj their economic demands 
and other grievances. This identification of the Congress 
with the economic struggle of the masses will 
bring us nearer to them and nearer to freedom than 
anything else. I would welcome also the organization of 
other special interests, like those of the women, in the 
general framework of our national struggle for freedom. The 
Congress would be in a position to co-ordinate all these 
vital activities and thus to base itself on the widest possible 
mass ibundation. 

There has been some talk of a 7nilitant programme and militant 
action. I do not know what exactly is meant, but if direct action on a 
jiational scale or civil disobedience are meant, then 1 would say that 
I see no near prospect of them. Let us not indulge in tall talk 
before we are ready for big action. Our business to-day is to put our 
house in order, to sweep away the defeatist mentality of some 
people, and to build up our organization with its mass affiliations, 
as well as to work amongst the masses. The time may come, and that 
sooner perhaps than we expect, when we might be put to the test. Let 
us get ready for that test. Civil disobedience and the like cannot be 
switched on and off when we feel like doing so. It depends on 
many things, some of which arc ))eyond our control, but 
in these days of revolutionary change and constantly 
recurving crises in the world, events often move faster than 
we do. We shall not look for opportunities. 

The major proldem of India to-day is that of the land— 
of rural poverty and unemployment and a thoroughly 
out-of-date land system. A curious combination of circumstances 
had held back India during the past few generations and the 
political and economic garments it wears no longer fit it and 
are torn and tattered. In some ways our agrarian conditions 
are not unlike those of France a hundred and fifty years ago, 
prior to the great revolution. They cannot continue so 
lor long. At the same time we have become parts of 
international capitalism and we suffer the pains and 
crises which apict this decaying system. As a result of these 
elemental ntges and conflicts of world forces what will 
emerge in India none can say. But we can say with 
confidence that the present order has reached the evening 
of its day, and it is up to us to try to mould 
the future as we would like it to be. 
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The world is filled with rumours and alarms of war„. 
In Abyssinia bloody and cruel war has already gone on 
for many months and we have watched anew how hungry 
and predatory imperialism behaves in its rnad search for 
colonial domains. We have watched also with admiration 
the brave fight of the Ethiopians for their freedom against 
heavy odds. You will permit me, I feel sure, to greet them 
on your behalf and express our deep sympathy for thern. 
Their struggle is something more than a local struggle. It is 
one of the first elTective checks by an African people on an 
advancing imperialism and already it has had far-reaching 
consequences. 

In the Far East also war hovers on the horizon and we 
see an eastern imperialism advancing methodically and pitileply 
over ancient China and dreaming of world empire. 
Imperialism sho^vs its daws wherever it may be, in the West 
or in tlie East. 

In Europe an aggressive fascism or Naziisin steps 

continuously on the brink of war and wist armed camps 

arise in preparation for what seems to b(' the ine\dtabJe 

end of all this. Nations join hands to fight oilier nations, 

and pi’ogressive forces in each country ally themselves to 
fight the fascist menace. 

Wheie do wc come in in this awful game ? What part 
shall wc play in this approaching tragedy ? It is difficult 
to say. But w(' must not permit ourselves to be passive ■ 
tools exploited for imperialist ends. It must be our right 
to say whether wc join a war or not, and without that 
consent there should be no co-operation from us. When 
the time comes wc may have little say in the matter, and 
so it becomes necessary for the Congress to declare 
clearly now its opposition to India’s participation in any 
imperialist war, and every war that will be waged by 
imperialist Powers will be an imperialist war, whatever the 
excuses put forward might be. I’herefore, we must keep 
out of it and not allow Indian lives and Indian money to be 
sacrificed. 

To the progressive forces of the world, to those 
who stand for human freedom and the breaking of 
political and social bonds, we offer our full co-opt ration 
in their struggle against imperialism and fascist reaction, 
for we realize that our struggle is a common one* Our 
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:grievance is not against any people or any country as 
such, and we know that even in imperialist England, which 
throttles us there are many who do not love imperialism 
and who stand for freedom. 

During this period of difficulty and storm and stress, 
inevitably our minds and hearts turn to our great leader 
who has guided us and inspired us by his dynamic personality 
these many years. Physical ill-health pre\'ents him now from 
taking his full share in public activities. Our good wishes 
go out to him for his rapid and complete recovery, and 
with those wishes is the selfish desire to have him back 
again amongst us. We have differed from him in the past 
and we shall differ from him in the future about many 
things, and ic is right that each one of us should act up to 
his convictions. But the bonds that hold us together are 
stronger and more vital than our differences, and the pledges 
we took together still ring in our cars. How many of 
us have that passionate desire for Indian independence 
and the raising of our poverty-stricken masses which consumes 
him ? Many things he taught us long years ago it seems 
now—fearlessness and discipline and the will to sacrifice our¬ 
selves for the larger cause. That lesson may have grown 
dim but we have not forgotten it, nor can we ever forget 
him who had made us what we are and raised India 
again from the depths, 'fhe pledge of independence that 
we took together still remains to be redeemed, and we 
await again for him to guide us with his wise counsel. 

But no leader, however great he be, can 
shoulder the burden single-handed ; we must all share it to 
the best of our ability and not seek helplessly to rely 
on others to perform miracles. Leaders come and 
go ; many of our best-loved captains and comrades 
have left us all too soon, but India goes on and so does 
India’s struggle for freedom. It may be that many of us 
must suffer still and die so that India may live and be 
free. The promised land may yet be far from us and 
we may have to mark wearily through the deserts, but 
who will take away from us that deathless hope which 
has survived the scaffold and immeasurable suffering and 
sorrow ; who will dare to crush the spirit of India which 
has found re-birth again and again after so many crucifixions? 



CHAPTER II 


Political Travels 

[In order to grasp properly the speeches of Jawaharlal, 
it is essential to visit the places and people, where he 
went and to whom he spoke. This background is 
absolutely essential for a foreign reader and of great 
interest to an India worshipper of Nehru and his 
ideology. The following experiences of Jawaharlal 
are reminiscent of his whirlwind tours during 
the last elections by cart, car, cycle, wagon, horseback, 
on foot and aeroplane ! His average was thirty 
speeches a day. Once again, like prometheus, he is 
collecting his thunderbolts and ‘‘atomic bombs” for 
struggle for freedom! ] 

As I journeyed from one valley to another, the raiWay 
crept along (lor it went very slowly) between thick forests 
on either side ; almost impenetrable, so they seemed. They 
came right upto the railway line, leaving only a narrow 
passage grudgingly for us to pass througii. Their million 
eyes seemed to look down with disdain on this human 
effort, and were lull of the hostility of the forest against 
man, who had dared so much against it, and cleared it 
to enlarge his domain. The call of)he jungle and ihe mountain 
has always been strong within me, a dweller of cities aud of plains 
though 1 am, and I gazed at these forests, and jungles, fascinated 
and wondered what myriad forms of lije and what tragedy they 
hid in their darkness. Bountiful nature or nature red in tooth and 
claw was it much worse in these forest recesses than in the cities 
and the dwelling places of men and women? A wild animal kills 
for food to satisfy his hunger. He does not kill for sport or for 
ihe pleasure of killing. Ihe fierce fights of jungle are individual 
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fights, not the mass murder than man calls war ; there is no whole¬ 
sale destruction by bom b and poison gas. The comparison seemed to 
be all inJavour of the forest of the wild animals. 

So I though as I watched the pressing jungles. Gather¬ 
ings of people at small stations and many tribal folk with 
gracious gifts of fruit and flowers and cloth, woven by 
themselves and fresh milk came to ^vclcome me. Bright- 
eyed Naga children gave me garlands to wear. Some of 
these tribal people pressed some money on me also, coppers 
and nickel coins, for Congress work, they said. And I felt 
ashamed and hum]3le before their clear gaze full of faith 
and alTcction. What of the cities with their selfishness and 
intrigues and money-grabbing ? 

And so to our destination, and big crowds and 
rousing welcomes and Bandc Matram shoiUed vigorously to 
the skies. A motor journey through the villages with crowds 
and welcome everywhere, and on to Silchar. The audience 
at the meeting there seemed to be bigger than what I 
had been told the population of the city was. Probably 
many people came from the villages. For three days I 
rushed about the valley, chiefly in the Sylhct district. As 
in the Assam Valley, the roads were generally bad and 
prodigious number of ferries had to be crossed. But the 
charm and beauty of the passing scenery held me, and made 
me forget the roads, and the warmth of the welcome from all 
manner of people sent a glow to my heart. 

Sylhet was definitely Bengal. The language proclaimed 
it, so also the Zamindari tenants who came, and of whom 
a large number were Muslims. And yet it had much in 
common with their unhappy and helpless looking labourers. 
Excluded areas with tribal people. It was Bengal, but it 
seemed to possess a definite individuality of its own, hard 
to define, but something what was in the air. 

I was gratified by the enthusiasm for the Congress 
which the masses showed, and enthusiasm shared by the 
Muslims as well as the Hindus and even by the Tribal 
people. Obviously good work had been done there in the 
past and the harvest was promising. It was pleasing also to 
find earnest workers in all parts of the district. Sylhet 
has a good number of them and the human material they 
deal with is also good. Much therefore can be expected 
of Sylhet. Unfortunately some local disputes have marred 
the good work, but these cannot be allowed to continue. 
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The cause is greater than the individual, and the worker 
who docs not realize this has failed to learn the first lesson 
of a Congressman. But I have confidence in Sylhet, in its 
jx'ople and in its Congress wrokers ; earnest and keen as 
they are and with a record of sacrifice for the cause behind 
them. And so, as I was leaving Sylhet was asked for a 
messiige. I said ‘‘Co, ahead, Sylhet !” 

In the Bhanubil area of Sylhet I came across a large 
number ol Manipuris. Hundreds of charkhas with Manipuri 
w'omen and girls plying the wheel, sat there in ordered 
array to welcome me, and their rncn-folk and charming 
children stood by. I was surprised and pleased to see 
Manipuris and delighted to learn of the brave part they 
had taken in Civil Disobedience movement. They had also 
had an economic no-tax movement of their own, some 
years ago, when an attempt was made to enhance their 
rents. 

The^e were entirely new people, new to me and so diffe¬ 
rent from all others I had seen in India. How little we knew 
of our own country and her children ! Their features were 
Mongoloid, they resembled somewhat the Burmese. Indeed 
tin; resemblances to the Burmese were many, and included 
the dress of* their wornen-folk. They were, extraordinarily, 
neat and clean-looking, and the young girls with the 
laughter lurking in their eyes had Cj[uite a smart modern 
look. I’he children were charming, with their hair over 
their foreheads cut short and arranged neatly in front. 
These fascinating people were peasant folk with little or 
no education, good spinners and weavers, taking pride in 
themselves. They were all Vaishnavas by religion, but 
even here some Burmese customs had crept in and as I 
was told their marriage could be dissolved. 

In the hills between the two valleys there lies the 
state of Manipur, which is the centre of these people, and 
from there this Bhanubil branch had migrated some genera¬ 
tions back. Where did the original stock come from Burma 
or elsewhere I w^ondered. They were called backward, I 
suppose, and yet w'ith education and opportunity what could 
not be done with this attractive and intelligent looking 
people ? 

I have done a fair amount of flying in India, both in the 
north and in the south. But this was my first experience 
of flying during the monsoon, and I saw a new and pleasing 
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sight. Ordinarily the countryside looks dry and parched, 
and eyes get tired by the monotony of the landscape. 
Not so during the moonson. We all know how the monsoon brings 
welcome rain to the parched earth, and the greenery that blossoms at 
that magic touch. But to see this from on high brought home this 
change more vividly. Everything was green, though there were many 
shades to that greenery, and abundant water ojten flooded the fields. 
The trees stood ouU cool, and clean-looking and even the little villages 
that dotted the landscape lost some of their drab appearance. The 
^e rested, and lingered over this sight, and did not get tired. India 
seemed to be a green And pleasant land, rich in beauty and the wealth 
of its soil. 

We flew low, usually about five or six hundred feet, and 
the land rushed past us. Above us were the clouds, and 
we had to keep under them in order to avoid blind flying. 
And because we flew low, we saw the landscape in some 
detail and observed men and women working in the fields 
and cattle staying lazily on the pasture grounds. We 
could take in that picture from that height and while 
seeing a wide expanse of earth, yet be near enough to 
be of it. Sometimes a hill would approach us, and we 
would just go over it, and leave it far behind. Sometimes 
rains poured down on us and battered on the glass screen. 
We did not worry much about it. Nor did we really mind 
air pockets, which made up jump. But when the clouds and 
mists began to envelop us flying low as we were, then my 
pilot was a little worried. When we reached Bamrauli, 
it was raining hard and a mist covered the aerodrome, 
so that it was difficult to distinguish it. 

I had wanted to start early in the morning from 
Jamshedpur, and reach Lucknow in the forenoon at the 
latest. But reports of thunderstorms and high winds were 
not encouraging, and my pilot, an expert in his job, was 
in no mood to take risks. We postponed our departure till 
better report came, and eventually took off a little before 
noon. We flew fast with a following wind pushing us on. 
Towns and villages passed us and the river Sone and the 
Ganga with Benares in the distance. It had been good 
flying so far, with only occasional bumps. As we approached 
Allahabad, black and threatening clouds came nearer and 
nearer, and it was obvious that we were going into a big 
thunderstorm. Out of these clouds suddenly appeared an 
Imperial Airways flying boat, a little to our right, and 
sailed majestically by. It was big enough to go through 
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that storm, but our small plane was beginning to be 
buffeted. 

Our pilot decided in favour of discretion and turned 
bat k to Benares. We landed there on the military aerodrome. 
After some waiting, which we utilized in filling up with 
petrol, w'c decided to venture up again. But the ground 
did not have much of a way, and our plane I'elt heavy. 
So I dropped iny luggage in Benart's .... Thus lightened 
we flew easily enough and headed Ibr Allahabad. As we 
approac hed the city, the low flyirjg clouds enveloped us and 
rain lessened the visibility still further. Wc eiossed the 
(/anga and my e\e spotted Anand Bliawaii and Swaraj 
Bhawiin and many other familier landmarks. Even the Alfred 
Park looked singularly attractive from above, perhaps, because 
of th(‘ mousoon. We Hew right over the High Court and I 
could se<‘ large lunnber of men of law^ crowding in the 
\ei;;ndal!s to see this impertinent little plane rush by. 

And so to Branrauli in just half au hour from Benares, 
dheit'was lltlh' (haiKa* of our going fiirllicr by air tliat 
day, and 1 bade good-bye to our pilot, and the gallant little 
plant' tliat bad brought us, and decided regretfully to 
continue my journey to Lucknow by the slow-moving railway 
train. 7he air Ivurs u.sually Jly high. The K. L. M. has 
token me 18,000/tY/ above sea levels and Jlou n over snow-covered 
AJps. We jhw so high even, over the Dead Sea in Palestine that 
frost covered ovr window panes Once I had a curious experience 
in an Imj^crial Airways liner flying over the deserts of Sind. 
TLliat w as my first experience of long distance flying. It was 
early morning, and the dawn w^as stealing over the earth. 

I saw stretched out far below^ me a magnificent snow-field. 
ITere it was, stretching as far as I could see on every side 
of us, a glistening uniform mars of snow. I rubbed my eyes 
in amazement and looked again. There could be no 
mistaking it. But it was absurd to have snow in Sind. 
Was it cotton, wool, then, masses of it, strevm on the ground? 
That Wcis an equally fantastic notion. We were flying high, 
and the sky above us was clear and blue. Below us also 
for some thousands of feet there was no cloud, and then 
there was this white shining mass apparently covering the 
ground. The mystery was solved soon enough when we came 
down five thousand feet and lost ourselves in the clouds. 
Wc emerged out of them, and under them, and found we 
were still flying nearly ten thousand feet above the ground. 
Fljing high one loses touch with the eartlu It seems distant, and 
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very few details are visible. A big river may be a silver streaky but 
even a mountain, unless it is very high, is hardly distinguishable 
from the low-lying land. There is a little seme of speed as one gets 
in a car or a railway train with objects rushing past us. But if a 
plane flies really low, under a hundred feet, then the earth simply 
rushes up and away. 

I imagine though I have no definite data for this that 
the development of the Congress movement and of the Khudai 
Khidmatgars in the North-West Frontier Province had consider¬ 
able influence, on Kashmir during the last ten years. The 
two are adjoining neighbours and have many contracts, and 
yet the Afghans and the Kashmiris differ from each other 
markedly. It is surprising that such close neighbours who 
^ave lived next to each other for nearly a thousand years, 
should difl'ei' so much physically, intellectually, culturally and 
enK)tionalIy. But in s})ite of these dilTerences there is much in 
common and the political upheaval in the I'ronticr Province 
was bound to produce its reactions in Kashmir. 

I was exceedingly fortunate, therefore, in having as 
my companion during the Kashmir visit Khan Abdul 
Gluffar Khan, who has been the cause of this political 
awakening in the Frontier, and who symbolises it so much 
fn his own person. It was obvious that he was a favourite 
of the Kashmiris, as he has become of people in all parls 
of India. “ Fakhre-Afghan, or Badshah Khan, as he is 
popularly and affectionately known, was a delightful com¬ 
panion, though a hard taskmaster occasionally. 

Both the Frontier Province and Kashmir adjoin the Punjab. 
Both complain that it is the communal spirit oj the Punjab that 
creeps in and creates fiction and trouble, otherwise there would be 
communal harmony. This complaint is especially bitter against certain 
sections of the Punjab press, both Hindu ami Muslim owned, 
which spread out into these adjoining territories, which have no proper 
newspapers of their own. 

As a reaction against this Press invasion from the 
Punjab, there is a tendency for Kashmir and the Frontier 
Province to hold together. These contacts are likely to 
grow, and I think they should grow to the mutual advantage 
of both. 

I addressed many great gatherings in Srinagar, and 
outside, but I had gone to Kashmir more to learn and to 
understand than to teach. Two of the Srinagar meetings 
1 addressed were held under the auspices of the National 
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. Confcrenre, whose guest I was. Two others in Sringar were 
held under the auspices of the Yuvak Sabha, the organization 
of tiic Kashmiri Pandits. I spoke at some length on the 
minority problems at the Yuvak Sabha meeting. I need not 
repeat what I said then, for it has been said often enough, 
l)Ut I warned them not to fall into the trap into which 
minorities easily fall. I spoke frankly and freely for having 
b('en horn in a Kashmiri Pandit family; I could take liberties 
with my own people. 

While every individual and group deserved equal 
protection, and help from the State, the idea of special 
safeguards for a minority group was full of peril for that 
group. For such safeguards led to dependence on extraneous 
help and weakened the group’s spirit of self-reliance; the 
special privileges amounted, in effect, to little but they 
created wells of prejudice which injured the group, and 
barriers which prevented growth. 

Above all, they led to a narrowness of outlook, and to 
isolation from national activities and the life-giving currents 
which moved the masses. At any time such safeguards, and 
.special j)r()t(‘ctions were dangerous gifts to ask for or to 
receive. In the dynamic world of to-day with vast 
revolutionai)' (hanges taking place before our eyes, it was 
folly of the first order to imagine that such safeguards or 
privileges could hold and protect. Only strength of mind and 
purpose and unity of action could give some protection. 

Safeguards and special protection might, perhaps, be 
needed by a group which was very backward educationally and 
economically. They were in the nature of crutches for the lame 
and halt. Why should those who were keen of mind and swift 
of foot require them ? No one had ever accused the Kashmiri 
Pandits of lack of intelligence or of ability to adapt themselves 
to a changing environment. All that they should demand was 
a free and open field for talent and ability, 

I pointed out to them what an outstanding part 
Kashmiris, both Hindu and Moslem, had played in the whole of 
India, although they were small in numbers. In public life, 
professions, services, in the States, in cultural activities, they 
had done remarkably well, without the least help or protection 
; from anybody. Many of the Muslim Kashmiris are not 
.known as Kaskmiris, and so people do not appreciate this fact, 
as matter of fact, Muslim Kashmiris arc prominent in 
*, piapy walks of life in India. 
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One famous name stands out above all others, that of the 
poet, Sir Mohammed Iqbal, who was a Sapru. 

Kashmiri Pandits are more recognised in India as 
Kashmiris. They have done astonishingly well although in 
number they are probably under five thousand outside 
Kashmir. I told my audience with becoming modesty that 
during the fifty-five years of the life of the Indian National 
Congress, for seven years Kashmiri Pandits had been 
presidents, a remarkable record for a handful of people who 
had migrated from Kashmir to the plains below. 

The whole question of minorities and majorities in India 
is tied up with foreign and third party rule, and the basic 
aspect of this question changes. The process of elimination 
is going on now. 

So I spoke, and said much else laying special stress on 
need for every group, if it was to count in the future, to 
throw its weight on the side of the masses, to join the 
national movement and draw strength, and sustenance from it. 
No group or community which was continually shouting about 
itself, and demanding this and that special privilege or 
protection would take much difference to the future that was 
Ix^ing shaped. That future would be shaped without it. 

The women’s meeting was an extraordinary sight. It 
rained heavily throughout, and the meeting was held in the 
open. I had imagined that the meeting would be abandoned. 
But four hours before the time of the meeting thousands of 
women gathered and stood in the pouring rain and when 
Badshah Khan and I got there, these girls and young women, 
and old women were standing in ankle-deep mud and water, I am 
partial to the \vomcn of Kashmir. They are beautiful and full 
of charm, and there was many a bright and intelligent face 
there in that eager audience. I spoke to them of women’s 
problems, of what women had done and were doing in our 
national movement, of what their own kith and kin had done. 
And I urged them to rid themselves of the barriers of Purdah,, 
where such existed and evil customs. The old orthodoxy must 
go, and the women of Kashmir, who were so eminently fitted in 
many ways, must play their part in the new India which we 
were all building together. 

Wherever I went, these women of Kashmir came to 
welcome me and to treat me as a brother or a son. It was a 
joy to meet them and see them, and to see the affection in 
their eyes. At Mutton, old Kashmiri ladies came to bless me 
and kiss me on the forehead as mother does to her son. 



CHAPTER III 


Articles of Faith 

[The following statement made by Pandit Nehru 
before the Court of the District Magistrate of 
Allahabad on May 17, 1922, sums of what may be 
regarded as tlie Ten Commandments of the great 
Indian hero. The Conviction of Jawahar Lai may be 
compared to the conviction of Jesus Christ and the 
trial of Socrates. When Nehru was being tried for 
“criminal intimidation and abetment of an attempt 
to extort,” he gave expression to some of the sublimest 
sentiment of fight, faith and freedom. The statement 
shows that Jawaharlal is capable of rising into the 
highest firmament of ecstacy when fundamental 
human rights are molested.] 

I am making this statement not in order to defend 
myself against the various charges brought against me but 
to define my position and to state the motives which have 
induced me to act in the manner I have done. I have 
refused to plead guilty or not guilty, and I have declined to 
participate in this trial by cross-examination of witnesses or 
otherwise. I have done so because I do not recognise this 
Court as a court where justice is administered. I mean no 
disrespect to the presiding officer when I say that so far 
as political offences are concerned, the courts in India 
merely register the decrees of the executive. They are 
being used to-day even more than ever before to prop up 
the fabric of a government which has misgoverned India 
long enough and which has to resort to these tactics now in an 
attempt to restore a prestige which is gone for ever. 

I stand here charged with criminal intimidation and 
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abetment of an attempt to extort. The warrant of my 
a rre&t be ara^ alsQ-^ the fannltar section 124-A, although I am 
-BOt~-hemg tried for it to-day. I propose, however, to make 
a comprehensive statement. I cannot divide myself up into 
various compartments, one for picketting, another for 
sedition and yet another perhaps for volunteering. All my 
activities have but one end in view and that I have 
striven to attain with all the strength and energy that 
is in me. 

Less than ten years ago, I returned from England after 
a lengthy stay there, / had passed through the usual course of public 
school and university. I had imbibed most of the prejudices of Harrow 
and Cambridge, and in my likes and dislikes I was perhaps more an 
Englishman than an Indian, I looked upon the world almost from an 
Englishman's standpoint. And so I returned to India as much 
prejudiced in favour of England and the English as it was possible 
jor an Indian to be. 

To-day, ten years later, I stand here in the dock 
charged with two offences and with a third hovering in 
the background—an ex-convict who has been to jail once 
already for a political offence, and a rebel against the 
present system of government in India. That is the change 
which the years have wrought in me. It is not necessary 
for me to recite the reasons for this change. Every Indian 
knows them ; every Indian has felt them and has hung 
Jhiii_head in shame for them. And if he has retained a 
spark of the 'old '* in “ him, he has taken a solemn 
pledge to strive unceasingly for India’s freedom, so that 
his countrymen may never again be subjected to the 
miseries and humiliations that are the lot of a subject 
people. To-day sedition against the present government in 
India has become the creed of the Indian people, to preach 
and practise disaffection against the evil which it represents, 
their chief occupation. 

I am charged with-criminal intimidation and attempted 
extortion. I have wondered if these charges were seriously 
meant. The sections of the code which have been applied 
bear no relation to the facts even as disclosed by the 
prosecution evidence. I presume that the signal success that 
has attended our efforts in Allahabad has induced the 
authorities to take some action against the picketters. 

If peaceful a lawful object is a crime» theOi 

ipdeed, 1 am guilty of having advised it and helped ^ 
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it. But I have yet to learn that peaceful picketting has 
become an offence even under the laws of British India. 

Our object in picketting was to make the cloth-dealers 
adhere to the pledge they had jointly taken. Does any 
one believe that we could achieve success in this by 
criminal intimidation and extortion ? All the world knows 
that our strength lies in the support of our people and the 
goodwill of our countrymen. Our weapons are not the old 
timei ones of force and coercion. The weapons which our 
great leader has put in our hands are those of love apd 
jself-sacrifice. We suffer ourselves and by our suffering 
seek to convert our adversary. 

Criminal intimidation involves a threat of injury to a 
person or his property, and injury denotes harm “illegally” 
caused. So also extortion must include the putting of any 
person in fear of “injury” and thereby “dishonestly” 
inducing him to part with property. I have listened to 
the prosecution evidence with interest in order to find 
out on what ground these novel charges were based. What 
was the injury to any person or property that was 
the harm “illegally” caused ? Wherein lay the dishonesty 
of any of us ? I have not heard a single allegation yet made, 
much less proved which suggests that we have caused 
injury to any person or property, caused any harm 
illegally or acted dishonestly. Not a single piosecution 
witness, including the police and the C. I. D., has made 
such an allegation. In the whole of Allahabad there was 
found no person of the thousands who must have witnessed 
the picketting, who could bring the charge of any intimida¬ 
tion against us or even a harsh word uttered by one of 
our picketters. No greater proof of our triumph can be 
given than this unsought testimony of the police and the 
C. I. D. Our picketting has been, I make bold to say, a 
model of its kind, perfectly peaceful perfectly courteous 
relying on entreaties and exhortations and not even hinting 
at force or intimidation. The cloth-dealers, who are alleged 
to have been intimidated by us, are presumably the 
aggrieved party. But not one of them has complained. 

Then months ago the cloth-dealers of Allahabad took a 
solemn pledge to refrain ^Jr^jux^purchasix^ 

4ill the end of 1922. All the signatories to the pledge, 
and they included almost every cloth-merchant in the city, 
constituted themselves into an association styled the Vyapari 
Mandal and elected office-bearers and a committee. The 
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first business of the Mandal was to lay down that every 
member who broke his pledge and purchased foreign cloth 
would have to pay a certain penalty and in case he 
refused to do this, picketting would be resorted to. The 
committee of the Mandal was to determine in each 
individual case how much foreign cloth had been brought 
and what the penalty was to be. On several occasions 
during the past year the Mandal committe considered such 
breaches of the pledge and imposed and received fines in 
accordance with their rules. Occasionally at their request 
picketting was also resorted to. Two months ago a large 
quantity of foreign cloth was purchased by some of the 
cloth-dealers in Allahabad. This was in contravention of 
the pledge and the shops of some of these cloth-dealers were 
picketted. Later, the committee oT the Vyapari Mandal 
newly-reconstituted, assessed the fines on the merchants 
who had broken their pledges and themselves collected 
this money, whicli lies at the disposal of the Mandal. To 
the best of my knowledge two of the gentlemen who 
have given evidence for the prosecution in this case are 
members of the committee of the Mandal, and as such 
they must have themselves helped in the assessment and 
collection of the fines. 

These arc the facts relating to picketting in Allahabad 
It is clear beyond doubt that there was neither any 
intimidation nor any attempt at extortion. I’he present 
prosecution is really an attempt to suppress lawful and peaceful 
picketting under cover of charges of intimidation and extortion 
Picketting has been going on all over India for many 
months. It has taken place in many cities and bazars in 
the province. Here in this very city of Allahabad we 
have repeatedly resorted to it. And yet Government took 
no action against it as such. They knew well that in 
India as in ..England peaceful picketting is no crime. Of 
course, it is open to them by a stroke of the pen to make even 
peaceful picketting illegal. But whether they do so or not, 
give it up. To entreat and exhort and advise others to they 
should follow a certain line of action or to abstain from doing 
something is a right which we will not ^ abandon, what¬ 
ever the Government may do. We have few rights and 
privileges left in this country and even these are sought 
to be taken away. We have shown to the world how 
we value the right of free association, and we have continued 
our volunteers in spite of thousands of arrests and all 
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Government notifications to the contrary. We will not and we 
cannot submit to any restriction of our right of free speech. 
A quarter of a century ago, a great English judge stated in 
the House of Lords with reference to this right of speech, ‘‘4 
man has a right to say what he pleases^ to induce^ to exhort, to 
command, provided he does not slander to deceive or commit any other of 
the wrongs known to the law of which speech may be the medium. 
Unless he is thus shown to have abused his right, why is he to be called 
upon to excuse or justify himself because his words may interfere with 
some one else in his calling."^ This right of free speech we shall 
cling to, whatever the cost. 

I am glad for many reasons that I ant being: tried 
for picketting. My trial will bring the question of the 
boycott of foreign cloth even more to the front and I am 
confident that when the people of Allahabad and the 
province realise the full significance of this boycott, they 
will discard all foreign cloth, treat it as unholy and the touch 
of it almost as pollution. If they pondered over the evils and 
the misery and the poverty that foreign cloth has brought to 
this long-suffering country, perhaps they would feel some of 
the horror I feel, at the thought of wearing it. They will 
not i)ring forth arguments that old clothes have to be 
worn out or that festivities require fine clothing. They 
would know that the salvation of India and her hungry 

millions demanded the use of the charkha and the wearing 

of khaddar, and they would cast out all foreign cloth 

and consign them to the flames or to the dust bin. I 

pra) that the cloth-merchants of Allahabad will adhere to 
their sacred pledges twice taken, and do their utmost to 
bring about a complete boycott of foreign cloth in this 
ancient and holy city. Some oj these cloth-dealers have given evidence 
for the prosecution in this case. I have no grievance against them. I 
shall staffer most gladly any imprisonment that may be awarded me if 
I know that thereby I have touched their hearts and won them over 
to the great cause. And I would appeal to the public of 
this city and province and earnestly request them to do this 
much for their country—thexharklia. 

“My co-accused and I are charged with intimidation and 
extortion. I should like the police and Government officials 
jxxexamine their own conscience^ tQ_.search.« deep - down into 
their hearts and say what many of them have done during 
the .past-year and a half. Intimidation and terrorism, bribery 
and extortion, have been going on over the length and breadth 
of the province. And the persons guilty of them have not been 
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Congressmen or our volunteers but the underlings of the 
Government who have indulged in them frequently with the 
knowledge and approval of their superiors. Yet they are not 
tried or punished. They are patted on the back and praised 
and promoted. 

My colleagues and I have seen and personally investigated 
acts of terrorism and inhumanity. We have seen how men and 
women have been subjected to the uttermost humiliation. We 
have seen how terror reigns in Sitapur. We have investigated 
the brutalities of Shoratganj and we know how hundreds of 
Baliia’s gallant workers have been sent to jail for the sole 
-being Congress oifice-bearers or other principal 
workers of the Congress. And the poor down-trodden kisans 
with the haunted hopeless look in their eyes, working away 
like the beasts of the field from morning to nightfall, so that 
others may enjoy the fruits of their labour. We have seen 
them harassed and made utterly miserable. Their life became 
almost too heavy to be borne. I need not refer to individual 
districts. Almost every one of them has the same sad and 
splendid tale to tell. 

Intimidation and terrorism have become the chief instru¬ 
ments of the Government. By these methods they seek to keep 
down people and to suppress their disaffection. Do they 
imagine that they will thus instil affection for themselves in 
the people or make them loyal instruments of their imperialism? 

Affection and loyalty are of the heart. They cannot be 
purchased in the market-place, much less can they be 
•extorted at the point of the bayqnet. Loyalty is a fine thing. 
But in India some words have lost their meaning and loyalty 
has come to be almost a synonym for treason to the mother¬ 
land and a loyalist is he who is not loyal to his God or his 
country but merely hangs on to the coat-tails of his alien 
master. To-day, however, we have rescued the'^orld from 
the depths and in almost every jail in India will be found true 
loyalists who have put their cause and their faith and their 
country above everything else and have been true to them 
■despite all consequences. To them has come the call; they 
ihave seen the vision of freedom and they will not rest or turn 
.away till they have achieved their heart’s desire. England is 
a mighty country with her armies and her navies, but to-day 
she is confronted with something that is mightier. Her armies 
and her navies have to face the suffering and the self-sacrifice 
•of a nation determined to be free and no man can doubt what 
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the issue of such a struggle must be. IVe are fighting for our 
freedom^ for the freedom of our country and faith. We desire to injure 
no nation or people. We wish to have no dominion over others. But 
we must be perfectly free in our own country. England has cruelly 
wronged us during the past 150 years or more. And even 
yet she has not repented and mended her ways. India gave her 
a chance a year and a half ago, but in the pride and 
arrogance of her physical might she has not taken it. The 
people of India have tried her and they have passed judge¬ 
ment and from that decree there is no turning back. India 
will be free of that, there is no doubt but if laigland seeks the 
friendship of a free India she must repent and purge herself 
of her many sins, so that she may be worthy of a place in 
the coming order of things. 

I shall go to jail again most willingly and joyfully. Jail 
has, indeed, become a heaven for us, a holy place of pilgrim¬ 
age, since our saintly and beloved leader was sentenced. 

Big-bodied, great-hearted Shaukat Ali, bravest of the brave 
and his gallant brother are there and so are thousands of our # 
co-workers. One feels almost lonely outside the jail, and 
selfishness j)iY>mpts a quick return. Perhaps I shall be award¬ 
ed a long term of imprisonment this lime. Whether this is 
so or not, I shall go with the conviction that I shall come out 
to greet S^varaj in India. 

I have said many hard things about the British Govern¬ 
ment. For one thing, however, I must ofl'er it my grateful 
thanks. It has given us a chance of fighting da this most 
glorious of struggles. Surely few peoples have had such an 
opportunity given them. And the greater our suffering, the 
more difficult the tests we have to pass, the more splendid will 
be the future of India. India has not survived through thou¬ 
sands of' years to go down now. India has not sent her 
noblest and best twenty-five thousands of her sons, to the jail 
to give up the struggle. ~ India’s future is assured. Some of 
us, men and women of little faith, doubt and hesitate occasion¬ 
ally, but those who have vision can almost see the glory that 
will be India’s. 

I marvel at my good fortune. To serve India in the; 
battle of freedom is honour enough. To serve her under a 
leader like Mahatma Gandhi is doubly fortunate. But ta 
suffer for the dear country! What greater good fortune- 
could befall an Indian, unless it is death for the cause or' 
the full realisation of our glorious dream ? 
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India’s Weapon Of War 

[India has chosen non-violence as its weapon of war 
in the holiest of the holy struggle for independence. 
And there is no question o'*replacing non-violence by 
violence, says Nehru, because the latter weapon has 
been weighed in the balance by the nations of the world 
and found wanting. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru embraced 
non-violenc^ ^Jil s 1q de-star of lilp imiritpdiately after 
JXsJtuaL ia lndia^ as is clear from the following resume 
-of Jawaharlal’s presidential address, delivered at the 
U. P. Provincial Conference held at Benares on October 
13, 1923. Jawaharlal is the first and foremost exponent 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s non-violence, and 1 wonder if 
the General himself has not borrowed some ideas of his 
lieutenant ! It appears there has been some lease-land 
transaction between Gandhi and Nehru !] 

Our trial was going on in Nabha and for many days 
we had been cut off from the outside world. A friend 
happened to gain admittance to the court room and he 
whispered to me that I had been elected president of this 
conference. Being very human I felt elated at this signal 
mark of confidence and honour. But immediately I 
thought of the long line of presidents full of wisdom and 
courage, who had preceded me and of the great responsi¬ 
bility of this office and I shuddered at the prospect. And 
then being human, I felt pleased at being in jail and so 
escaping the burden of this responsibility. But the Nabha 
administration willed otherwise. And the few days that 
elapsed since my discharge under a suspended sentence, have 
been, I am ashamed to confess, days of illness for me. To-day 
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I stand before you an object of pity and indulgence. 

It is customary on these occasions to present a care¬ 
fully thought-out and previously-prepared address, which 
is usually printed and distributed. I have not had the 
opportunity to do so and even if I had the time, I doubt 
il‘ I could have produced anything worthy of record. You 
have (‘hosen to (ast this burden on me at a strange and critical 
period in our national history, when parties light with each 
other and tlu' foundation of our great movement for freedom, as 
we have knov\n it in the last three years or more, has been 
shaken, wlicn .sens(‘Iess ;ind criminal bigotry struts about in the 
name f)f religions and instils hatred and violence into the people. 
'J’h(‘ best and wisest ol' guidance is necessary for us ; how 
can 1 presunu! to siiow the way ! 

L(‘ss til an a month ago, the Congress met in a special 
s(‘ssion at Delhi and arrived at some momentous decisions. 
As a Kuhordiiiate organisation, \vc cannot go counter to 
tliose d(x:isions. We iniist accept them and work tliern to 
th(' h^st ol* our ability. Ihu I would have you consider 
when' those decisions k ad us. L(‘t us be quite clear in our 
minds about our goal and the manner of reaching it. 'I'hcrc 
was no doubt in us tlirc(‘ yiCirs ago. hi 1920 and 1921 we were 
full of failli and con fidence, we did not sit down to debate, and argue We 
knew we were right and we marched on from victory to victory. We felt 
the truth in us and ccciy fibre oj our being thrilled at that idea 
of our pghling for right and fighting in a mariner unique and glorious. 
'Ihose were brave days, the memory of which will endure and be 
cherished possessions for all of us, I'hen our leader left us and 
weak and unstable and inconstant, we began to doubt and 
despair. The faith of the old went and with it much of 
our confidence. I'here followed a year of strife and dis¬ 
pute and mutual recrimination, and all our energy was 
diverted to combating and checkmating our ei'stwhilc comrades 
in the rival camp, Pro-changcr and No-changer. No-changer 
was not behind the Pro-changcr in forgetting the basic lesson of 
non-violence and chaiity and in imputing the basis of motives 
to persons of a different way of thinking. We failed to 
keep even our tempers, how then could we exercise 
right judgment ? And so gradually Non-violent non-co- 
operation began to lose some of its fundamental features and 
for many became an empty husk devoid of a real significance. 

The Delhi Congress, it is said, has brought out a 
compromise bctv,ccn the two rival schools of thought and 
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put an end to this long agony. If the Congress results 
in ending bitterness and suspicion and re-introducing in 
our politics charity of judgment and non-violence in our 
thought, then indeed it has largely succeeded. But I do not 
think that it is correct to describe the principal resolution 
of the Congress as a compromise resolution. They were 
only so in so far as certain groups acquiesced in them. 

I do not think there can be any real or stable compromise 
between the two principal viewpoints which have been fight¬ 
ing for mastery in the country. They are fundamentally difler- 
ent. Tliey arc both honourable methods and their advocates 
aie brave men and keen thinkers but nonetheless they differ 
radically. 

The Delhi Congress, it has been remarked, maiks the end 
of non-co-operation. I wonder at any one who had lived 
through the last ihicc or four )cars in India making this 
assertion. It passes my comprehension, ho\v even a resolution 
of the Congress can put an end to a mighty movement. If 
India has at all imbibed the teaching of Mahatma Gandhi, 
if even a group of men remain true to that gospel, then non- 
co-operation cannot die. And if all of us are utterly un¬ 
worthy of this teaching and incapable of acting in accordance 
with it, even then a subsequent generation will wield the 
mighty weapon and prove to the world that this is the 
only and the best way which ensures true freedom and 
ends strife. Non-violent non-co-operation cannot die. It 
has gone beyond the boundaries of our country and is the 
property of the world. 

I shall not presume to criticise the Delhi Congress, but 
I do think that several of its decisions were opposed to the 
movement as started by Mahatma Gandhi ; they were con¬ 
trary to the basic principles, as stated by Mahatmaji, or 
non-violent non-co-operation. That of course is no reason 
why we should not change our programme, if we are other¬ 
wise convinced that a change is necessary. But even from 
the point of view of the original picgrrmme, I welcome the 
Delhi decisions. They do mean a going back and it is 
always difficult and painful to do so when one believes firmly 
in the old method. But I believe that this going back or 
rather this permission to others to go back was necessary at this 
stage. It may have been possible for those who believed in 
this to get a verdict from the Congress against any change. 
But I doubt if this would have done much goed to non- 
co-operation. I am not in the least afraid of the difference 
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of opinion amongst ourselves. That must continue. But I 
confess to have experienced a feeling of humiliation, w^hen 
I saw that our noble movement, nurtured on high ideals 
and voluntary suffering, was being converted into two party 
causes, each devoting its money and energy to raising dele¬ 
gates who would lift up their hands at the bidding of their 
leaders. Non-co-operation will prosper not by resorting to 
such western political methods and manoeuvres, but by its 
utter purity and straightness and by its appeal to the masses. 
I almost wish that the Calcutta Special Congress in 1920 had 
not accepted the non-co-o[)eration policy and programme. This 
acceptance overwhelmed us from the very beginning and the 
weight of numbers paralvsed us. We could then have marched 
in a compact body, strong in our faith and in our discipline 
and at the right moment have converted the masses and the 
Congress to our viewpoint. The process was reversed and 
wc have suffered accordingly. The basis of non co-operation 
is direct action and this involves continuous suffering. No one 
can expect large masses of people. Only the elect can do 
that and the masses can sympathise with them occasionally 
for a short while. If the Congress really represents the people, 
it is natural that it should attempt to go back a little to 
some kind of constitutional action whenever large numbers 
of people are tired of direct action. To the eager, ever ready 
for the fray, this is painful. But there is no room for despon¬ 
dency. Only a heavier burden is cast on those who have 
to keep the method of direct action always before the people ; 
they have to fight on while the main army will not fail them. 
And so I am content with the Delhi decision. Any attempt to 
force the issue would have had unhappy results. 

What then is our aim and what should be our 
means ? Our creed is short and simple, but it shelters many 
interpretations. We have made it abundantly clear that wc 
have not the slightest interest in provincial autonomy or the 
transfer of subjects in the Government of India. Full 
internal freedom means that we must control the finances 
and the army and the police. So long as we do not control 
these, we have no freedom in India. This is the minimum. 
But the question has arisen whether we should not define 
Swaraj in our creed as independence. Personally I shall 
welcome the day when the Congress declares for independence. 

I am convinced that the only proper and right goal for 
India, is independence. 

I am not desirous of changing the Congress creed at this 
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-stage. This would give rise to unnecessary debate and 
controversy and might narrow the Congress and exclude 
some people. Let us keep the Congress open for all. When 
the people have thoroughly grasped and approved of the idea, 
the change in the creed will automatically follow. Till 
then it is not desirable to force a change. 

/ have already indicated that I believe in the non-co-operation 
movement as inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi. I believe that the 
salvation of India and, indeed, of the world mil come^ through non- 
JlioljMj^mrir^mopemtion. r^ioience has had a long career in the 
^iiiorld. It has been weighed repeatedly and found wanting. The 
present condition of E.urope is eloquent testimony of the inefficiency of 
violence to settle anything. I believe that violence in Europe will go from 
excess to excess and will perish in the flames it has itself kindled and be 
reduced to ashes. Many people smile and fling cheap snears at the 
prospect of non-violence ever coming into its own and directing the 
affairs of men and nations. They point to the frailty of human 
nature and the universal prevalence of anger and hatred and violence. 
I am afraid Jew oj us are free from these. I know to my sorrow 
that I am Jull of violent thoughts and can with difficulty drag 
myself back to this straight and narrow path. But those who mock 
and smile would do well if they realised the power of the ideas and 
if they studied the progress of this particular idea. For it has already 
caught the imagination of the thinkers of the world and the Indian 
masses have been wojiderfully affected by it. 

Non-co-operation and non-violence, these are the two 
essential ingredients of this movement. The idea of non-co- 
operation is simple enough clear to the meanest intellect, but 
nonetheless few of us had realised it, excepting partly during 
the Bengal partition days, till Mahatmaji issued his call to 
action. JEAiii—fieurkhes only..because..we tolerate and assist it, 
the most despotic and tyrannical government can only carry 
bn because the people it governs themselves submit to it. 
England holds India in bondage because Indians co-operate 
with the Englishmen and thereby strengthen British rule. 
Withdraw the co-operation and the fabric of foreign rule 
collapses. That follows automatically and requires no 
proof. 

But in spite of the logic and of the inevitability of the 
result, many of us cannot adopt this obvious method. The 
subtle position of the British rule has enervated us and 
emasculated us and made cowards of us all. We have lost the 
spirit of adventure and we cannot take a risk even though 
the'-prize be so splendid as the freedom of India. The idea 
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of non co-operation has taken root and has sunk down to 
the masses, but sustained courage is lacking to give outward 
expression to this idea. With many it is an economic question. 
But what shall we say of those who even without this 
incentive give their time, energy and money to organise the 
innumerable functions for the honour and glory of English 
officials ? To such a depth we have sunk that men of intelligence 
and education among us think it no shame to help in their 
own dishonour. I make no complaint of the English officials. 
They arc brave men serving their country to the best of 
their ability. I wish our men were equally brave and 
would think as often of the honour and dignity of their 
own country. 

/ firmly believe in the efficiency of non-violence. But no)r 
violence has nothinto do ivith cowardice or weakness. Mahatmaf 
repeatedly stated that even violence is preferable to cowardice. Fear 
and coivardice are the greatest sins and unhappily we have enough of 
them in our country. Our anger and haired are really the outcome of 
our fear and impotence. If we could get rid oj this fear and 
cowaidice^ there would be little hatred left or any other obstacle to our 
onward march. Let us therefore root out this cowardice and give 
it no shelter. Above all let it not masquerade, as it unfortunately 
often does as non-violence. ‘‘A world of evil” says a great 
Frenchman “is preferable to emasculated good”. There is too 
much sappiness and softness in us, too much emasculated 
good. One is almost driven to the conclusion that we arc 
nanely and passively good, if good that is, because this is the 
path of least resistance and because we have not the courage to 
be evil. We dare not sin, though we think of it often enough 
and would like to do so. 

This is hateful condition. It is dishonest, neuter and 
hypocritical. Better the honest man of evil who sins 
consciously and knowingly and with the strength that is in 
him. When he reforms, he will be a tower of strength to 
the cause of good, because his foundations are strong. But 
the inanely and hypocritically good can be of use to no cause. 
There is no strength in them, their foundations are laid up on 
the shifting sands. And so there is no place for the cowardly 
in the non-violent movement. 

I am laying stress on this question of non-violence for 
it is v\cll tliat we should be clear about it. After some years 
of su.'^pensic n theie has apparently been a rccrudescenoe of the 
violent revolutionary n.cvcinent in Bengal. I can appreciate 
the impatience and longing for freedom which impels many a 
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young man to violent action. I can admire the reckless 
courage which does not count the cost. But I cannot 
understand how any one imagines that sporadic violence can 
bring freedom nearer to us. hVeedom is our right and 
according to old customs and ordinary law of nations, we are 
entitled even to resort to violence to achieve it. But 
even freedom would be a doubtful and a tainted thing if 
we have to resort to foul means to gain it. I pray that this 
fate may never overtake our great movement. Violence 
may be justified under certain circumstances, but it must be 
open and above board and straight-forward. But no circumstan¬ 
ce will justify secret killing, the dagger of the assassin and the 
stab in the dark. No nation has yet profited by these methods. 
They but sully a great cause and alienate world sympathy. 
On no account, therefore, can we take to the bomb and the 
dagger. And those who unthinkingly adopt these methods 
injure the cause they have at heart. We cannot even think of 
open and organised violence. We have really little choice 
left in the matter and even if we did not and on other grounds 
preferred, it would be driven to non-violent non-co- 
operation. Bolshevism and Fascism are the ways of the 
West to day. They are really alike and represent different 
phases of insensate violence and intolerance. The choice for 
us is between Lenin and Mussolini on the one side and Gandhi 
on the other. Can there be doubt as to who represents the 
soul of India to-day ? 

India made her choice more than three years ago. She 
chose the path of non-violence and suffering, of direct action 
and peaceful revolution. From that there is no going back. 
There may occasionally appear to be some slackness or 
some change. We may have our bad patches and our 
moments of despondency, but the vision once seen cannot be 
forgotten and the glory of suffering for a great cause caniiot 
be given up. Again and again the chance will come to us 
and while the wise argue, the brave will go forth heeding not 
the consequences, full of joy at the thought that they have been 
privileged to serve the great cause. Learned disputations take 
place frequently in the country for the preparation of civil 
disobedience. Much can be done in disciplining the people 
and creating a favourable atmosphere. But courage and will 
to suffer cannot be instilled into the people by lectures or tours. 
Personal examples alone can do it and it may be that little 
incident may electrify the whole of India and make us launch 
a mighty compaign of civil disobedience. Till that time comes 
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we may have many opportunities given us of testing our 
mettle and hardening our fibre. Let us take atlvantage of them 
and keep the practice and ideal of direct action and peaceful 
revolution ever before the people. We need not worry about 
the opportunities and chances. They will surely come to us. 
Let us see to it that they find us ready when they do come. 

But our suffering would serve little purpose if we cannot 
deal sanely with our communal questions and exorcise the 
spirit of strife and bigotry. A few broken heads matter little, 
but the reason for this does matter. It is most strange thatJor the 
most trivial ihwgs, Jot childish superstitions or silly prejudices, people 
take risk and lose their reason in the sea of anger. The vital things, 
the real things that matter pass unnoticed. Ignorance and bigotry put 
an end to all ratiofial thought. It is almost useless to argue or convince. 
Religion is regarded and in its name are done the most shameful things. 
Indeed, religion has become the excuse for many sins. It has little 
rsanctity left and it is trotted out in season and out of season 
and all agreement naturally ends. We seem to have drifted 
.-back to a state of affairs which prevailed in Europe during the 
.dark ages, when to think rationally was considered an evil. I 
think it is time for persons, who regard religion as something 
gocxl and sacred and the exercise of rational thought as 
• essential for human progress, to protest with all their might 
. against all kinds of bigotry and superstition. 

A great deal is being said in the press and from the 
platform about the protection of communal interests. It is 
reported that associations for the purpose are being formed. 
So far as I can gather, all this sound and fury has little to 
do with action. We have little courage left for effective 
action. Our helplessness enrages us and so we camouflage our 
fear with brave words and not daring to stand up to our real 
•opponent, we attack our brothers and neighbours. That has 
-ever been the way of slaves. The Delhi Congress has done 
much to bring peace. Let us endeavour to put an end to all 
activities which are directed against another community and 
concentrate on the main issue. We have no time for mutual 
skirmishes. 

I wish to say little about the certification of the salt 
tax and the Kenya decision. Enough has been said about 
them already. They but strengthen our contention that freedom 
is the only remedy and non-co-operation is the only means. 
Even Mr. Shastri with his abundant faith in the imperial idea 
has reconsidered his position and suggested methods clearly 
akin to non-co-operation. Even so will wisdom dawn on 
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others. Nor do I wish to say much about Nagpur or the 
brave fight that was put up there. Our province took a worthy 
part in it and no-changer and pro-changer joined hands to 
vindicate the honour of the national flag. To-day all eyes are 
turned to the north where the gallant Akalies are challenging 
the might of the Government. They have taken up the proud 
position of the vanguard in our army of freedom and they 
are fully worthy of it. I am sure your hearts go out to- 
them in full sympathy and admiration and when the time 
comes, as come it will, we will not be lacking in our 
support to them. 

I have already finished. I would but remind you 
that no fight can go on without continuous preparation 
behind the lines, lliat is dull work, but it is essential 
work. The real test of our perseverance and ability is the 
success we achieve in the constructive programme. We 
should therefore strengthen our congress committees and above 
all take the message of khaddar to every home. That was the 
last word of Mahatma when he went to Jail. We shall forget 
it at our peril. The Delhi Congress has suggested various kinds 
of activities. Every one of us, whatever his views may be, can 
find something to suit him. No one oflers an e.xcuse for 
shirking work. 

Before I end I would mention a predecessor of mine in 
this office, one whose life is one long record of suffering 
cheerfully, borne for the sake of the country. Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani offered battle lo the British Government 
and went to jail long before non-co-operation had made jail- 
going an easy matter, the bravest and staunchest of the 
soldiers of freedom whom nothing could divert or turn away,, 
who would not even give in to his comrades much less to the 
alien Government. Whilst in jail serving out a long sentence^ 
he has been awarded another sentence of 24 years for jail- 
offence. The Government perhaps think that they can break 
his spirit and frighten him by this shocking and vindictive 
sentence. They little know him. I am sure your deep 
sympathy and greetings will go out to this bright jewel oT 
our province. 

I have had my say. I wish to assure you in all honesty 
and I am full of hope. I have little patience with the pessi¬ 
mists and crookers. I am convinced that political freedom 
will come to us before long, if not entirely through our 
strength, then through the weakness of Europe and England. 
For Europe is in the melting pot and England with all her 



icemiiij inijlit cannot but be affected by the colapse of the 
continent. Wars and rumours of tbe wan follow each other 
in' (juicli succession, They wll continue til tbe lesson of 
non-violenee is learnt by bitter experience. So poltical 
freedom for India is certain. But I sometimes fear that when 
it comes to us it may find us lac% in true strength and the 
greater qualties. And instead of leaving a shining example 
to the rest of the world, India may become a cheap 
and inefficient replica of the countries of the west. Let us tale 
the longer view from now and try to avoid this and build up a 
great and strong India worthy of the great leader whom God 
has blessed us with. 



CHAPTER V 


Message To Europe 

[Jawaharlal Nehru conveyed a powerful message to the 
peoples of Europe about conditions in India at the 
International Congress Against Imperialism. The following 
speech was delivered by him at Brussels (Belgium) 
on February 10, 1927. In the fewest possible words 
Pandit Nehru has summed up the historical back¬ 
ground, the current political affairs of India and 
the titanic struggle of Nationalism against Imperialism.] 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AGAINST IMPERIALISM. 

With the greatest pleasure I bring the warm and hearty 
greetings of the Indian National Congress which has commis¬ 
sioned me to link our national movement with this interna¬ 
tional united effort to fight imperialism. We in India have 
experienced the full strength of imperialism. Wc know 
accurately what it means and we are naturally interested 
in every movement which is directed against imperialism. 
In fact if you want a typical example that will help you to 
understand the nature and consequence of imperialism, I 
think you will find nothing better than India. From the 
internal condition of India, as our President has said, it may 
be understood in what manner the English imperialism represses 
and exploits workers. In India you will find a wonderful 
instance of every phase of imperialism that you may wish to 
study. Whether you come from China, Egypt or other distant 
lands, your interests are bound up with ours. And the Indian 
problem, too, is of interest and importance for you. 

I cannot tell you here the whole history of Indian 
exploitation—how India is maltreated, repressed and plunder¬ 
ed. It is a long and very sad story. And all that 1 can do 
is to bring to your notice one or two of the most important 
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factors which we have to consider particularly in this Interna¬ 
tional Congress. You have heard of various disturbances, 
massacres and random butcheries and most of you have heard 
of the Amritsar incidents. Do not believe that because this 
affair has given rise to greater uproar than many others, it 
is in any way the singular and the worst episode in the 
history of India since the Britishers came to us. They came 
to us, as you doubtless know, by putting one province against 
another until they finally established themselves firmly. Dur¬ 
ing the whole period of their stay, they have followed the old 
policy of‘‘Divide and Rule.” I regret to have to say that 
they still follow this policy. The early history of their 
occupation is one of the wildest and the most shameless 
example we have ever seen in the history of the world. Even 
the British historians, who are certainly not impartial, admit 
that the early history of India under British rule represents 
an epoch of predatory war—a period in which free¬ 
booters prowled about and committed plunders and robberies 
in the land in an unbridled manner. Ton know perhaps also of the 
event which is known as the Sepoy Mutiny and which took place 
70 years ago. It is called so but if fate had willed otherwise 
and the so-called rebels had been crowned with success, then 
io-day it would have been called the Indian War of hidcpendence. 
What we have to say in all this, is that Amritsar was abso¬ 
lutely nothing in comparison with what took place during 
the Sepoy Mutiny. But since then such things have been 
constantly taking place, even to-day random firing is not 
infrequent. Numberless comrades and friends of ours are 
detained in prison without any accusation and without any 
trial. Many of our best comrades in India have made jail 
their real home, or they are in exile and cannot come back 
to their fatherland. 

This gives rise to a little sensation but the real injury 
by the Britishers in India, the real exploitation, is much 
more severe than the shootings and hangings, which occasion¬ 
ally give rise to some disturbance and the systematic method 
in which workers, labourers and farmers are being exploited 
had made India what it is to-day. We read in history, not 
only of the ancient times, but also of the modern period, of 
the riches of India. India has allured by her riches the 
most different people from the different extremities of the 
world, but now if one goes to India, the most horrible 
poverty stares him in the face. There he finds most of the 
population do not know where they will get their next meal 
and frequently they do not get it at all. Everywhere one 
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meets these hungry people or these half-fed people. This 
is the India of to-day. No statistics, facts or numbers are 
wanted to convince you of this, that India has suffered 
terrible economic decline and that if definite steps are not 
taken to prevent this process India will altogether cease to 
exist as a nation. You know perhaps how a few years ago 
(immediately after their advent) the Britishers applied the 
most ruthless methods to render their industries profitable 
for themselves. In those days, the new doctrine of guardian¬ 
ship over the Indian people was not mentioned, our repression 
was not less severe but it was frank, we had a ruthless 
and open exploitation and oppression of all Indian indus- 
ries. It was bad enough, but worse followed gradually 
inasmuch as our ancient system of education was destroyed 
and we were disarmed. In multifarious ways the spirit of 
Indian people was destroyed and it was attempted to take 
away from them every cayjacity for active and constructive 
work. The conscious policy of Britishers in India was to 
attempt to divide us. After they have disarmed us, now they 
say we are not fit to protect our country ; after extinguishing 
our system of education they have set in its place some¬ 
thing which is ridiculously meagre and which teaches us 
false history and tries to educate us in the hatred of our 
own country and in the glorification of England. After all 
these, they tell us now that we have not sufficient culture to 
be a free nation. 

It is now being advertised in the English press that the Indians 
fight among themselves. It would also be noted in this connection that 
it is extremely exaggerated. It is also the policy of the British to bring 
about these disturbances and to sharpen them where they are in existence 
and to do everything to keep them alive. This is the policy of Britain, 
however much she may now deny it. Now, what is the 
condition of India to-day ? We are speaking of exploitation. 
We experience it very fully. Not a single exploitation but 
often a double and treble exploitation. We have a part of 
India—the so-called Indian States—where under the protection 
of Britain the feudal system obtains. Often the English point 
them out to us and other countries as well, and say,. 
“Look at these parts of India where a kind of self-government 
is in existence. Other parts of India are much more advanced.” 
But the British forget to tell one thing. They forget to tell 
us that these States are under their care and they themselves 
have hindered progress in them. It is the British who first 
enslaved them and do not allow them now to develop. 
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Consider the case of great landowners. You have here 
again the land tenure system which in a great part of India 
is a feudal system and has been brought to us and kept up 
by the British. It is altogether difficult to change it so long 
as the British Government is not willing to do it. In the 
policy of British Government in India we must reckon even 
the Indian Princes and great landowners as their confede¬ 
rates, because a free India would lead to the liberation 
of the farmers’ exploitation. Then again we often see a harm¬ 
ful agreement between the British capitalists and Indian 
capitalists. 

A study of past history and accounts of the last few years 
will prove that the British world politics is in a great measure 
inliuenced by their Indian possession. Who can be deceived 
for a moment as to what will happen to Great Britain if she 
docs not possess India ? There would then be no British 
Woi ld Empire. What will take place in future when India 
is once free ? I cannot say but it is certain that the British 
World Empire will cease to exist. 

From their capitalistic and imperialistic point of view, 
the British try to do everything in their power to retain 
their possession of India. The whole foreign policy is to a 
great extent influenced by this aim, therefore, they must 
build up a firm overlordship in India. The result is that 
India has suffered and still suffers. But that is not all. 
On account of India other lands have suffered and suffer still. 
You have heard of the last instance of the activities of 
British imperialism in India—the sending of Indian troops to 
Ghina. They were sent in spite of the sharpest opposition 
offered by the Indian National Gongress. I must remind you 
of the fact—even to my shame I must mention—that Indian 
troops were often used to repress other people. I read to you the 
names of the number of countries in which Indian troops have 
been sent by the English for their purpose. In the year 
1840 they went to Ghina for the first time and in the year 
1927 they are still going there and during this time they have 
been used there times without number. They were in Egypt, 
Abyssinia, in the Persian Gulf, in Mesopotomia, Arabia, 
Syria, Tibet, Afghanistan and Burma. It is a horrifying list. 

I would like to understand that the Indian problem is not only 
a national problem but it directly affects a great number of other 
countries^ and it is of world-wide interest because it directly applies 
to the greatest and th. most influential imperialism of our time. It is 
clear that such a state of things is insupportable for India. We 
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cannot tolerate it any longer, not only because freedom is 
good and slavery is bad but because it is a question of life 
and death for us and our country. You, too, who have come 
here from the different countries of the world, cannot tolerate 
these dreadful chains which are also a great hindrance to your 
own freedom. For us in India, freedom is a pressing necessity. 
But it is not less important for you if we wish our freedom. 
The noble example of Chinese nationalists has filled us with 
hope and as soon as possible we wish to follow in their 
footsteps. We want the fullest freedom for our country, 
naturally of course not only of the internal control but freedom 
also of making connections with our neighbours and other lands 
as we wish. Because we believe that this, our International 
Congress, affords a possibility of combined work, we welcome 
it and greet it. 



CHAPTER VI 


Visions of War 

[Who was responsible for war ? Britain or Germany? 
Jawaharlal saw with a prophetic vision that war was 
coming four years before Hitler came to power 
and twelve years before the war started. This speech 
is a remarkable treatise in apportioning responsibility 
for the Second World War. Jawaharlal’s study of 
the European situation is simply unchallengeable. 
This is the full text of the speeches delivered at the 
Indian National Congress held at Madras in 
December 1927 in moving two resolutions on War 
Danger and Independence. Jawaharlal describes vividly 
the secret preparations of war made by Great 
Britain in the twenties which fathered Hitler and 
mothered the monster of the Second World War]. 

'rhis Congress has noted with grave concern the extra¬ 
ordinary and extensive war preparations which the British 
Government is carrying on in India and in the Eastern 
seas, especially in the North-West Frontier of India. 
These preparations for war are not only calculated to strengthen 
the hold of British imperialism in India in order to strangle all 
attempts at freedom^ but must result in hastening a disastrous war 
in which an attempt will be made to make India again a tool in the 
hands offoreign imperialists. 

‘‘ The Congress declares that the people of India have 
no quarrel with their neighbours and desire to live at peace 
with them, and asserts their right to determine whether or 
not they will take part in any war. 

‘‘The Congress demands that these war preparations be 
put an end to, and further declares that in the event of 
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the British Government embarking on any warlike adventure 
and endeavouring to exploit India in it for the furtherance 
of their imperialist aims, it will be the duty of the people 
of India to refuse to take any part in such a war or to 
co-operate with them in any way whatsoever.” Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru in commending the resolution for the accept¬ 
ance of the Congress said :— 

Mr. President and comrades,—This session of the Indian 
National Congress will have many important resolutions to 
consider and adopt. But I venture to say that not one 
of them will be more important than the one I have just 
now placed before you. It is important because any war now¬ 
adays is an internatianal disaster. It must result in terrible 
slaughter and destruction. It must let loose as the last war let 
loose, the flood-gates of hatred and barbarism. When all countries 
and all nations are linked together and cannot be separately 
considered, it is inconceivable even if a war is fought outside 
the frontiers of India, that it would leave India untouched. 
We have intimate connection with any such war, because 
it is likely to be fought very near our frontiers and India 
is very likely to be involved in it. If there is such a war, 
you and I will not sit peaceably holding our conferences 
and congresses. Indeed, wc may ourselves hear the roaring 
of cannons wc may see bombshells dropping from aeroplanes 
upon our peaceful villages. It is very important also because 
such a war result—I hope it does not result—in strengthening 
British imperialism to such an extent that it may make it 
more difficult for us to achieve freedom. It may remove 
for a generation or two our hope of freedom, so that in 
any event we cannot ignore any preparations for war or 
any chance of war. 

No man or woman can ignore it, least of all an Indian 
who desires to achieve freedom for his country. It is well- 
known fact that all countries are preparing more or less for war. 
It is not England only ; it is every country because in Europe to-day 
there is fear. Europe is in the grip offear and out oj fear comes 
hatred and out of that comes violence arid barbarism. Every country 
in Europe hates every other country. The most feared and hated 
country in Europe is England. There is talk of disarmament, 
there is talk of peace. But those of you who have 
taken the trouble to study what has been happening at Geneva 
and elsewhere will realize that all this talk of disarmament 
is mere camouflage. To-day Europe is perhaps a greater 
power magazine than it was in 1914 when the last great 
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war broke out. War has not broken out yet because alii 
nations are exhausted. But all the seeds of war are present 
and at present in greater number than they were thirteen 
years ago. When you look at the Balkans, Poland, Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Lithuania and Russia, everywhere there is 
preparation for war, and there is chance for war. Let us see 
what attitude, with which we have most relation, has been 
taken in these war preparations and in this talk of peace 
and disarmament. We are specially interested in Britain’s 
attitude. We have had in recent times various 
disarmament conferences at Geneva. There was a Naval 
Disarmament Conlerencc also. But these conferences failed 
largely because Britain could not agree to proposals made by 
other countries. Indeed, in the past, Britain has definitely re¬ 
fused to accept tl:e principal of compulsory arbitration w ith a 
little country like Switzcrlani because it may ke given up as a 
dangerous principle ! It has stood its right to w^age war 
without any reference to the League of Nations or to any 
other authority. At the last meeting of the Assembly of the 
L('aguc of Nations, Sir Austin Chamberlain made an extra¬ 
ordinary s})ee(:h on behalf of England. Restated that he was 
not prepart'd to sacrifice the Empire for the vague ideals of 
pcae<‘and disarmament of the League of Nations. For him 
the l^ritisli Cioinmonwealth was a greater thing than those 
ideals. 

What is tlie Empire but India ? It comes to this. For 
the sake of India, to hold India under subjection. Sir 
Austin Chamberlain and the British Government cannot 
agree to the principle of disarmament or peace. It is welt 
recognised in Europe specially by small nations who are always 
raising this question in the League of Nations that England is the 
greatest obstacle in the attainment of disarmament or world peace. 

I should like to indicate you some of the war preparations 
which England is making. You know that preparations 
for war are secret preparations. Nations do not advertise 
when they are going to prepare for War. Nonetheless when 
preparations arc being carried on a most extensive scale— 
on the scale which England has been carrying on—it is 
impossible to hide them. So some of these things have 
come to light. The biggest and one of the latest things we 
have had for a number of years before us is the Singapore 
base. Wliy is England spending millions and millions of 
pounds ancl making the great naval base of Singapore ? Surely 
it can only l)c a challenge directed against China and Japan 
also against France, or if there is a war, there is a 
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danger of France declaring war against England. Then 
England can threaten French possessions in Indo-China from 
Singapore. It is also directed against the Dutch East Indies, 
because England can force Holland to be neutral in case 
of war. It is directed partly at any rate against America 
and American dominations in the Pacific, because in case 
of a conflict England could sweep down the Philippine Islands 
and take possession of them. It is chiefly directed against 
India because it is for the retention of India that all these 
things are done. Imagine that there is a struggle in India, 
then the Singapore base will facilitate the transport of troops 
from Australia to India and in many other ways will 
help the British in taking the offensive in India. So much 
for the Singapore base. 

“Then we hav^c another naval base which is being made 
at Trincomalee. We have also the Great Royal Indian Navy 
which has recently been created with a flourish of trumpets. 
Whatever it may be, it is not an Indian Navy except perhaps 
tliat the expenses for it will come out of the Indian exchequer. 
This Navy is merely an adjunct of the British Navy to help the 
British Government against India although it may be at our 
cost. Again, I should like to draw yonr attention to the 
rapid development of the transport system in India specially in 
the North-West Frontier Province, Western Punjab and the 
north-east frontier in India. War now-a-days very largely 
depends on transport. That is why the transport system 
has been perfected. Strategic railways have been laid all 
over the North-Western Frontier. You have heard of the 
Khyber Pass Railway. You will also hear subsequently of 
other strategic railways which arc being built at great cost for 
military reasons. When military reasons arc considered, cost is 
no consideration. Military roads have been built from the 
Khyber Pass, from the Punjab, from the North-Western 
Frontier, right up to Karachi. Motor-lorry service has been 
started from Karachi to Peshawar. All this will facilitate the 
transport of troops and other materials in time of war. 
Although railways are there, railways might perhaps not be 
suitable—they may perhaps have strikes to contend against ; 
therefore the whole military machinery of England is being 
made self-sufflcient. 

Now let me come to the north-eastern frontier in Assam. 

Recently )ou might have noticed in the papers that proposals 

are being considered that a part of Assam to the north-east of 

India ira> be cenverted into a new military province like the 
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North- Western Frontier to facilitate the carrying on of war 
there, it necessary. For this purpose roads are laid, railways 
are projected between India and Burma and even between 
Burma and Assam. You may remember that the Forward of 
Calcutta was some time ago banned from entering Burma. 
The reason why it was banned was that it published and 
criticised something about these military roads in Assam, and 
the proposal to create a new military province. Let me go 
back to the North-western Province where there is ' an 
extraordinary concentration of air forces and tanks. Those 
who know have told us, it is the finest and best equipment 
that any army possesses. Karachi has been created an air base 
and other bases in the North-Western Province are being pre¬ 
pared so that the province is to-day full of activity for prepara¬ 
tions for war. Iho proposals have been made in England and 
also in Anglo-Indian journals in India which, although officials 
denied in Parliament, persist in getting publicity in the 
press. These periodicals arc supposed to know what 
Government arc doing and these proposals are of the greatest 
interest to us. The first was that a part of the British 
Expeditionary Force should be stationed in India because 
there is more danger of war in Asia than in Europe. Therefore, 
it is desirable that that force should be ready in India and 
should immediately start war-like preparations when necessary. 
7'hc second proposal was that these highly developed 
mechanised forces should be used when there is any 
danger of war. The procedure that England should adopt 
was coldly slated in the English press to be not to wait for an 
attack but to make a forward spring into Central Asia across 
Afghanistan in one sweep. This was proposed because just in 
the same way Germans are supposed in their attack on France 
to have made a forward spring across Belgium. 

I should like to tell you one or two things also in connection with 
the war preparations oj Britain^ which a friend oj mine has drawn 
attention to. He himself is a famous doctor and tells me that a large 
number of persons have received a circular letter from the Medical Military 
Department in India. I his letter has been issued to every member of 
the Civil Military Deparment and he has been asked if he is prepared 
in cose of emergency to serve os Medical Military Officer, Another 
letter has been issued to all doctors who have served in the 
last war asking them if they are prepared to join the Medical 
Reserve. Friends, I should like you to consider what 
all this means. When the resolution was moved in the subjects 
committee, some people thought that it was rather an 
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unnecessary resolution. They have not heard of any military 
preparations and they do not know anything of the coming 
war. They think that our domestic problems are more 
important. They ask why we should waste time and energy 
over what might be happening in the North-West Frontier 
Province. I beg of you to consider whether these few facts arc 
not sufficient to make you realise the great danger of war that 
exists in the world and round about us in particular. If such 
a danger exists, are you prepared to take no notice of it, but 
discuss only petty problems ? 

Two more things I want to tell you in connection 
with these preparations. The recent treaty between England 
and Mesopotamia. The Anglo-Iraq treaty—is one. And the 
second is the Amir’s visit to India. I would not be 
surprised if the cordial welcome the British Government 
extended to him, has not something to do with the desire of the 
British Government to win him over. We are not in a position 
to stop the war, it may be. But at any rate we are in a 
position to make it clear what attitude India will take up and 
it is quite possible and conceivable that if India’s attitude is 
clearly stated then England too may change hers. England 
might not dare to provoke war when she knows that India 
would not support the war but actually hinder the conduct 
of the war. Now this resolution lays down clearly that India 
has no quarrel with her neighbours. As to the declaration 
itself, it is our right to determine whether we shall join the war 
or not. Thirdly, another declaration follows and that is the 
most important. In case war comes and an attempt is made to 
exploit you, you will refuse to be exploited and to take any 
part in the war. I trust that if war comes and I think war may 
be nearer than most of us imagine—it may come in a year, two 
years or five years—the National Congress will follow up the 
lead given to-day. I also trust that the Indian people will rally 
round the Congress forgetting their petty differences and 
generally adopt the attitude which the Congress has suggested 
and refuse to participate in the war and suffer any consequence 
that might follow. I am convinced that if the Congress and 
the Indian people adopt this attitude they will emerge from 
that great ordeal much better, much freer and India will be an 
united and independent nation (applause.) 

INDEPENDENCE RESOLUTION. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru rising amidst cheers said :— 
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It is my high privilege to place before you the resolution 
of Independence (Cheers). 

The resolution reads thus :— 

“The Congress declares the goal of the Indian people to 
be complete national independence.” 

I do not think I can describe this resolution in any better 
language than that used by the distinguished ex-President of 
the Congress, Dr. Annie Besant in an interview which she 
gave immediately after the Subjects Committee had accepted 
this resolution. She said that it was a dignified and a clear 
statement of India’s goal (Cheers). 

No special remarks are necessary from me in 
commending this resolution for your acceptance specially after 
almost complete unanimity with which the subjects committee 
approved of it. But I wish to explain very clearly one or two 
points connected with this resolution. The first thing is that 
this resolution although it makes clear the goal docs not change 
the present creed of ihc Congress. If you pass this resolution, 
you declare by a majority, I hope by an over-whelming 
majority, that the Congress is to-day for complete independence. 
Nonetheless you leave the doors of the Congress open to 
such persons as may not approve of this goal, as they perhaps 
are satisfied with a lesser or a smaller goal. I think that 
although the door of the Congiess is open, there should be no 
doubt, if )ou approve of this resolution, everybody must say 
that the majority of the Congressmen to-day demand complete 
independence for the country. Now this resolution as placed 
before you is a very short and simple one. In the subjects 
committee the resolution, as you may know because the 
proceedings arc quite public, was slightly longer and more 
complicated. But ultimately it was changed to this present 
formula and this formula was adopted. 

I wish to make it clear to you that the adoption of 
this formula docs not in any way change the spirit or the 
meaning of the resolution. It means what it says. It means 
complete independence. It means control of the defence 
forces of the country. It means control over the financial 
and economic policy of the country. It means control over 
our relations with foreign countries (hear, hear). Without these 
things independence would be a travesty and camouflage. 

Thirdly, I wish to point out to you lest there be a»y 
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mistake that this goal, which I hope you will adopt to-day, 
is the immediate goal and not a goal of the far-distant future 
(cheers). Whether we achieve it to-day or to-morrow, a year 
hence, or ten years hence, I cannot say. That depends on 
your strength and the strength of the country. 

May I in conclusion express my heartfelt gratitude that 
the Congress is about to adopt the goal worthy of our country’s 
high destiny and hope that this goal may be reached in the 
near future (cheers).” 



CHAPTER VII 


Message To Women 

[This short and sweet message of Jawaharlal to the 
women of India tells more in a nutshell than other 
people have written voluminous books to set forth 
before the public. This precious gem of a speech was 
delivered by him on the occasion of laying the found¬ 
ation-stone of the Mahila Vidyapitha Hall at Allahabad 
on the 31st of March 1928. It is clear that he wants 
every Indian girl to be a rebel like himself !] 

Mr. Chani'cllor, brothers and sisters, 

I thank you for the honour you have done me in asking 
rnc to lay the (bundation-stone of the Vidyapitha. I was 
rather surprised to receive this invitation and I hesitated to 
accept it. 1 have always tiiought that it was the business of the 
higli officials and revered elders to perform such ceremonies. 
I belong to neither of these categories. I have also found that 
on such occasions it is the usual custom to utter pious plati¬ 
tudes which mean little. But you are perhaps aware that being 
a revel by nature, I arn no lover of the platitudes of the by¬ 
gone age, and it may be that something that I may say to-day 
will not be pleasing to many of you here. But you have taken 
the risk in inviting me. I have accepted this invitation partly 
because I was connected with this institution when I was the 
Chairman of the Municipal Board. But my chief attraction has 
been the interest that I took in women’s education and 
women’s lights. 

A great French idealist, Charles Fourrier oice said, 
“ One could judge the degree of civilization of a country by 
the social and political position of its womon.” And if we 
are to judge of India to-day we shall have to judge of her by 
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her women. The future that we build up will also be 
judged by the position of Indian women. I must confess to 
you that I am intensely dissatisfied with the lot of the Indian 
women to-day. We hear a good deal about Sita and Savitri. 
They are revered names in India and rightly so. But I have 
a feeling that these echoes from the past are raised chiefly to 
hide our present deficiences and to prevent us from attacking 
the root causes of women's degradation in India to-day. 

I find from a reference to the report of this institution 
that it was started to give special instruction to women. It 
was laid down that while man was the bread-winner, woman’s 
place was in the home and her ideal should be that of a de¬ 
voted wife and nothing more. Her chief delight should be in 
skilfully rearing her children and serving her revered elders. 
May I say that I do not agree with this ideal of women’s life 
or education ? What does it signify ? It means that woman 
has one prol'ession and one only, that is the profession of 
marriage, and it is our chief business to train her for this pro¬ 
fession. Even in this profession her lot is to be one of secondary 
importance. She is always to be the devoted helpmate, the 
follower and the obedient slave of her husband and others. 

I wonder if any of you here has read Ibsen’s Doll’s House ; if 
so, you will perhaps appreciate the word “Doll ” \vhen I use it 
in this connection. 

T/ie future of India cannot consist of dolls and playthings and 
if you made half the population of country a mere plaything of the other 
half, an encumbrance on others, how xvill you ever make progress? There^ 
fore I say that you must face the problem boldly and attack the roots of 
the evil. We have purdah and child-marriage and denial of rights to 
women in so many fields. Go to any country and you will see bright- 
faced boys and girls playing and growing strong in mind and body. 
Here children of the same age are kept in purdali locked up in cages 
almost and denied in a large measure all freedom. They are married 
just when they should be growing physically and intellectually and are 
thus stunted and made miserable for life. 

If this Vidyapitha really stands for the progress of our 
women, it must attack these evil customs. But I should like to 
remind the women present here that no people, no group, 
no community, no country, has ever got rid of its 
disabilities by the generosity of the oppressor. India will not be 
free until we are strong enough to force our will on England 
and the women of India will not attain their full rights by the 
mere generosity of the men of India. They will have to fight 
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for them and force their will on the menfolk before they can 
succeed. 

I hope therefore that this Vidyapitha will be instrumental 
in sending out into the province and the country, women who 
are rebels against the unjust and tryannical social customs of the 
day and who will fight all who oppose this progress, women who 
are as much soldiers of the country as the best men (cheers.) 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Boy Comes Home 

I Jawaharlal’s visits to Europe are pregnant with fresh 
political experiences and have a touch of romance 
about them. The following speech was delivered 
when he returned home from one of such voyages. It 
is the substance of the reply to the welcome address 
presented by the District Board of Allahabad on April 
3, 1928. Jawaharlal pathetically states that an Indian 
who goes out of India is like a soldier who has 
deserted the field of battle. He has whiled away his 
time in leisurely repose far from the scenes of conflict. 
And this is not to be regarded a praiseworthy act! ] 

I did not know that it was a special merit on my part to visit 
foreign countries^ something which deserved the high honour you have 
done me. For a soldier to desert from the field of battle and while away 
his time in leisurely repose, far from the scenes oj conflict is not usually 
considered a very praiseworthy act. But you have made even this an 
occasion for doing me honour. The reason can only be, as you have your¬ 
self hinted at, your exceeding kindness and your affection which seeks an 
■occasion when there is none. May I say that nothing could give me 
greater pleasure than this token of affection from the peasants 
of the district of Allahabad and their representatives ? I have 
wandered in many of your villages and have ever met with the 
warmest welcome, and the poorest out of his poverty has offered 
hospitality. Political life has many ups and downs, many 
disappointments, many sinkings of heart, and I have had my 
share of these, but more than amply have all these been 
compensated by the love and trust of the peasantry and I look 
back on my association with them with these feelings 
of gratitude. I can never forget them or their love and simple 
faith for one who is not one of them, who belonged to a 
different class and who lived a life of comfort and ease whilst 
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they suffered poverty and a lack of all good things of life. They 
did me the high honour of treating me almost as one of 
themselves. That honour I shall treasure to the last. 

You have referred to two things which are very dear to 
me, independence for this country of ours and equality bet¬ 
ween man and man. You could have chosen nothing else for 
which I cared as much. I rejoice that you sympathise with 
these ideals. Whatever differences there may be among 
politicians and others, I make bold to say that there is no 
Indian who does not want to look forward to complete inde¬ 
pendence for this country. Differences there are about 
methods. May I remind you that twenty years ago Gopal 
Kirshna Gokhale, who dedicated his life to the service of the 
motherland said that he hoped that India would achieve 
complete independence some day ? The day is twenty years 
nearer now than it was then, and let us hope that we shall see 
it soon. 

To-day we see a society in which there are tremendous differences 
between man and man. Great riches on one side and great poverty on 
the other. Some people live in luxury wiihoui doing any work^ whilst 
others work from morning tonight with no rest or leisure and yet have 
not got the barest necessaries of lije. This cannot be right. It is the 
negation oj justice. It is not the fault oj our individuals ivho happen 
to be rich. It is the fault of the system and it is up to us to change this 
system which permits of exploitation oJ man by man and produces so 
much misery. Our country can produce enough to permit every man and 
icomari living in it to live in comfort and peace. Every man and woman 
must have the opportunity to develop to the best of his or her ability. But 
to do so we shall have to forget seme of our ideas "of a by-gone age. 
Honour and merit must come from ability and hard work and not 
because of caste or birth or riches. Let each one oj us consider the 
other as his brother, not higher or lower, neither to be worshipped nor 
despised, but treated as equal with equal rights to share this good 
country of ours and all it produces. 

I have travelled much and I have compared with pain 
the condition of the peasantry in other countries with our 
peasants. In other countries, I have found a large measure 
of comfort and even luxury; here there is abject poverty, which 
is made worse by the evil customs which we still adhere to. 
We must fight and get rid of the causes of this poverty and 
also discard these customs which keep us from progress. We 
must learn what is happening in other countries and profit by 
their example. Our district boards often approach the 
Government for grants. But have you realised that the whole 
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machinery of government is run from the rural areas ? All 
the money spent on the aimy, on the huge salaries of the 
Viceroy and Governors and other officials—where does it largely 
come from except from the poverty-stricken villages of India ? 
Even our towns live at the expense of our villages. And what 
do our villages get in return ? There is very little education, 
very little sanitation or medical facilities, and absolutely no 
arrangements for proper housing. All your money is taken 
away and when you beg for doles very little is given to you by 
way of favour. In other countries it is the bounden and first 
duty of the State to give free education to every person, free 
medical facilities and sanitation and to build good houses for 
the poor. In other countries it is felt that no nation can be 
strong unless its men anrl women are healthy and well- 
educated. But here it is more important to pay heavy salaries 
to officials and spend money on the army. No one thinks of 
the poor, and the country is weak and poor. We must put an 
end to this if we have to build up a prosperous India full of 
healthy and educated men and women. The future of India 
lies with the peasantry. 

I thank you again for the honour you have done me and 
for the good wishes which you have so generously expressed. 
And I join with you in the fervent hope that our ideals may 
be speedily realised and India may come into her own again. 



CHAPTER IX 


The Punjab, India And The World 

[Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru recently declared at the 
Lahore Station that he loves to rebuke the Punjabis. 
Why does he love to rebuke us ? His presidential 
address at the Punjab Provincial Conference held on 
April 11th, 1928 supplies the answer. The sword arm 
of India, says Nehru, has allowed itself to be wielded 
by British Imperialism for oppression of the free 
peoples in Egypt, China, and elsewhere. The speech 
is a magnificent study of the Punjab in the background 
of Indian politics and current world affairs.] 

PUNJAB PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 

I am deeply grateful for the honour you have done me. 
But few of you, I fancy, will envy me my position here to-day. 
It has become customary at our congresses and conferences 
to refer to the crisis which continually confronts us and every 
year we are told that the situation is more critical than before. 
Too frequent reminders have made the warning lose some of 
its meaning and the cry of wolf often passes unheeded. But 
crisis or no crisis, it may be said without exaggeration that we 
are rapidly approaching the cross-roads of our destiny and 
whether we will it or not, we shall have to make a vital 
choice. I do not refer to the seven uninvited gentlemen from 
England who have recently visited us and threaten to come 
again despite all protestation. Their comings and goings do 
not vastly excite me. But greater things are happening than 
the Simon Commission, vaster changes are afoot. The world 
is in a ferment and strange forces are at work. The gods of yesterday 
are neglected and lie almost forgotten and new ideas and new myths 
convulse the people. Even Jrom India with its immemorial and crush- 
ing weight of tradition and its fear of change^ the challenge to the 
dead past has gone forth and increases in volume. Brave, indeed, 
must be the person who will don the role of prophet and 
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point out with certainty the path to be pursued by us. I claim 
no such role and hence my hesitation in accepting the president** 
'^hip of this conference. 

If the framing of a policy for India as a whole offers 
difficulties, the Punjab has her own problems which, small in 
themselves, have gradually overshadowed the longer issue and 
effectively prevent a solution. This province has earned a 
most unenviable reputation. 

The Industrial Revolution has not affected India as 
much as other countries. Without going into all these 

changes in detail, some aspects of them might be 
worthy of consideration here. Industrialism has 

resulted in greater production and greater wealth, in the 
concentration of wealth in a few countries and a few individuals, 
and a more unequal distribution of wealth. It has resulted 
in a struggle for raw material and markets, and has thus 
brought into existence the imperialism of the last century. 
It has caused wars and has given rise to the colonial empires of 
to-day. It has laid the seed of future wars. And latterly it 
has taken the shape of an economic imperialism which, with¬ 
out the possession of territory, is as efficient and potent in 
exploiting other countries as any colonial empire of yesterday. 
AU this is well known but what is perhaps not sufficiently 
realised is the international character of industrialism. It 
has broken down national boundaries and has made each 
nation, however powerful it may be, dependent on other 
countries. I'he idea of nationalism is almost as strong to-day 
as it was and in its holy name wars are fought and millions 
slaughtered. But it is a myth which is not in keeping with 
reality. The world has become inter-nationalised ; production is 
international, markets are international and transport is 
international, only men’s ideas continue to be governed by 
a dogma which has no real meaning to-day. No nation is 
really independent, they are all interdependent. The world 
of reality has changed utterly but our ideas continue in the 
old rut and thus conflicts arise and society is ever in a 
ferment. 

And if there is a conflict between facts and ideas in the 
West, how much more do we see it in India ? Many of us, 
regardless of what is happening all around us still live in the 
ancient past, and imagine that we can have it back again. 
Some want the Vedic age, others a reproduction of the early 
democratic days of Islam. But 

“The moving finger writes ; 

And having writ, moves on : 
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Not all thy piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line.” 

We forget that our ancient civilizations, great as they 
are, were meant for different ages and differing conditions. 
We cannot have to-day, in an industrial age, an early agrarian 
economy such as we had in Vedic times ; much less can we 
have in our country a civilization meant for a desert country 
more than 1,300 years ago. And many of our traditions and 
habits and customs, our social laws, our caste system, the 
position we give to women, and the dogmas which religion 
has imposed on us, are the relics of a past, suitable in those 
far-off days ])ut utterly out of joint with modern condition. 
T hey are shibboleths to-day, in conflict with reality. Men’s 
ideas may lag behind but it is not possible to arrest the course 
of time and the evolution of life. 

But where there is conflict between the two, there is 
friction, and stagiiation and progress is slow. ^Vhcrc ideas come 
into line with realities the fortunate country ad\ances with a 
bound. Thus we have the instance of defeated, l)aekward, 
disorganised and dogma-ridden Turkey changing suddenly, 
almost overnight, into a great and rapidly progressing country 
under the inspiring leadership of Kanad Pasha. We have also 
the instance of Russia, whei*e a demoralised, illiterate and 
disunited people! were changed into men of heroic: mould, 
who faced and ronr|uered ^va^, famine atid disease and 
a world of enemies. So also will India progress when she 
discards the myths and dogmas in favour of the reality of 
to-day. 

li e thus see that the world has now become a delicate and com¬ 
plicated organism, each part depending on the other, and none wholly 
capable of standing apart. How then can India ignore the rest of the 
world or keep hcrsclj in splendid isolation ? India must understand 
world forces and take her proper share in the shaping of them. India 
must also gel her ideas in line with facts and realities. The day she 
does so, her progress will be stupendous. 

I have referred to industrialism and its effects on the 
modern world. Its evils are obvious and many of us dislike 
them intensely. But whether we like them or not we must 
realise that the spread of industrialism cannot be checked. 
Even in India it is taking giant strides and no country can stop 
its onward march. Must wc also succumb to all the evils which 
come in its trains or is it fruitful for us to adopt industrialism 
without its major evils ? We must remember that industrialism 
means the big machine and the machine is but a tool to be 
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used for good or ill. Let us not blame the tool if the man 
who holds it misuses it and causes injuries thereby. 

In the West industrialism has led to big scale capitalism 
and imperialism. Many of us who denounce British impe- 
iralism in India do not realise that it is not a phenomenon 
peculiar to the British race or to India, or that it is the 
necessary consequence of industrial development on capi¬ 
talist lines. For capitalism necessarily leads to exploitation of 
one man by another, one group by another and one country by 
another. Therefore we are opposed to this imperialism and 
exploitation. We must also be opposed to capitalism as a 
system and to the domination of one country over another. 
The only alternative that is offered to us is some form of 
socialism, that is the state-ownership of the means of 
production and distribution. We cannot escape the choice 
and if we really care for a better order of society and for 
ending the exploitation of man by man, we cannot but cast 
our weight on the side of socialism. 

And if we so decide what consequences follow ? The 
necessary result is that we must not only fight British domi¬ 
nion in India on nationalistic ground but also on social and 
industrial grounds. This is all the more necessary as the 
modern form of imperial domination is not the old crude 
method of possession of territory, but the subtler way of 
economic imperialism. England may well permit us to have 
a larger measure of political liberty but this will be worth 
little if she holds economic dominion over us. And no 
Indian, capitalist or socialist, if he appreciates the full signi¬ 
ficance of this new slavery can willingly submit to it. 

Another consequence that must follow the adoption of 
the socialistic view-point is our changing all such customs as 
are based on privilege, and birth, and caste and the like. From 
our future society we must cast out all parasites, so that the 
many who lack utterly the good things of life may also share in 
them to some extent. We must remember that poverty and 
want are no longer economic necessities ; although under the 
present anarchic capitalist system they may be inevitable. The 
world and our country produce enough or can produce enough 
for the masses to attain a high standard of well-being, but 
unhappily the good things are covered by a few and millions 
live in utter want. In India, the classic land of famine, famines 
are not caused by want of food but by the want of money to 
buy food. We have famines of money, not food. 

The third consequence will affect our international contact 
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and our international outlook. If we are opposed to imperi¬ 
alism and know that this is a phase of capitalism we must 
oppose the latter, wherever we may meet it. England as a 
premier capitalistic and imperialistic power becomes our 
chief opponent in this field also, and there can be no effec¬ 
tive co-operation between India and England so long as she 
does not come into line with modern progressive thought. 

In the light of these considerations let us briefly examine 
the question ofindcpendence for India. Even if the National 
Congress had not pronounced in its favour, I am sure none 
of you would require to be converted to it. But some of 
our ciders and friends suffer strangely from various complexes 
and delusions and the British Empire is one of them. They 
cannot get out of the professions and habits of a lifetime, nor 
can they rid themselves of the chains of their own fashioning. 
What is the British Empire to-day? “The third British Empire” 
as an ardent advocate has called it. If we leave out India 
and the dependencies, it is like the farmer’s cat in Alice in 
Wonder Land whose body has entirely disappeared and 
only the Jin has remained. How long can this disembodied 
Jin remain, I leave it to \ou to judge. I’he world has 
judged already and f?w imagine that it will endure long. 
The Empire is fast approaching dissolution and world crisis 
may end it. I'hr British people have shown extraordinary 
ability in adapting themselves to changing circumstances and 
Id this they ovnc their strength and the long lease of power 
that they have enjoyed. But the world is moving too fast 
for them and recent events, specially in relation to India, 
indicate that their old skill is gone. But whether the Empire 
endures or not, how can India find a place in it when her 
national and international and economic interests conflict with 
it in almost every vital matter ? We must recognise interna¬ 
tionalism of to-day and act internationally if we arc to face 
realities. We cannot be independent in the narrow sense. 
When we talk of independence wc mean the severance of 
the British connection. Afterwards wc can dcvclopc the friend¬ 
liest contact with other countries including England. The British 
Commonwealth, in spite of its high sounding name, docs not 
stand for this international co-operation, and in its world 
policy has consistently stood for a narrow and selfish ideal and 
against the peace of the world. 

If independence is our only and inevitable goal we cannot in 
logic in decency ask the British to protect ws from otherjoreign countries. 
I am wholly prepared lO accept the argument that if we want British 
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help to defend our frontiers we are not fit for independence. But I 
wholly deny that we cannot face the risk of foreign invasion 
without British aid. No country is strong enough to-day 
with the possible exception of the United States of America, to 
withstand a gfoup of hostile countries. England certainly is 
not. But no one will say that England should, therefore, be 
deprived of her independence and put under alien control. 
The security of a country depends on many factors, on 
ite relations with its neighbours and on the w’orld situation 
generally. If the problem of the Indian defence is examined in 
the light of these factors the strength of India becomes obvious. 
She has no great dangers to face and in a military sense 
she is by no means weak. But even if there was danger, it is 
shameful and cowardly to seek for help from a nation 
which was in the past and is to-day oppressing us and pre¬ 
venting all growth. Whatever independence may or may 
not mean and whether we use that word or another, (he 
one thing that we must keep in the forefront of our programme 
is the immediate withdrawal of the British army of occupa¬ 
tion from this country. Thac is the real meaning of freedom. 
Unless that takes place, all other talk is merely moon-shine. 

We may demand freedom for our country on many 
grounds. Ultimately it is the economic problem that matters. 
Our educated classes have so far taken the lead in the fight 
for Swaraj. The economic pressure on them was considerable 
and others were only vocal elements ; and so the demand 
has taken the form occasionally of Indianisation of services, 
of higher posts being thrown open to Indians. They are to 
blame for these demands. They have acted as every class 
conscious of its interests acts. But in doing so they have 
seldom paid heed to deeds of the masses. Whenever vital 
questions affecting the masses have arisen they have been 
shelved, they have asked to stand over till Swaraj has been 
attained ! Why confuse the issue now ? It has been said, we 
can settle our problems later. Like all class-conscious groups 
they have considered themselves the most vital elements in 
the nation and in the name of freedom have really sought to 
advance their own interests and many of our intellectuals 
have become staunches defenders of the privileges of 
empire as soon as they had their share of the titles and power. 
What shall it profit the masses of this country—the peasantry, 
the landless labourcis, the workers, the shopkeepers, the 
artisans—if everyone of the offices held by Englishmen in India 
is held by Indians ? It may benefit them a little as they 
can bring more pressure to bear on their own people than on 
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an alien Government. But fundamentally this condition cannot 
improve until the social fabric is changed and I think that the 
only effective change can be the formation of a democratic 
socialistic State. But even from the narrow point of view of 
our intellectuals it is now well recognised that no effective 
pressure can be brought to bear on the British Government 
without mass support. But inspite of recognition there is the 
fear of the masses and little is done. Mass support cannot 
come for vague ideal of Swaraj. It can only come when the 
masses realise what Swaraj means for them. Therefore it is 
essential that \vc must clearly lay down an economic pro¬ 
gramme, must have an ultimate ideal in view and must also 
provide for the immediate steps to be taken to bring them 
relief. 

Our ideal thm can only be an independent democratic state 
and 1 would add a socialistic state^ and for this we must work. 
What can be our methods ? This is a revolutionary change from present 
conditions and revolutionary changes cannot be brought about by 
reformist tactics and methods. The reformer who is afraid of 
radical change or of overthrowing an oppressive regime 
and seeks merely to eliminate some of its abuses becomes 
in reality one of its defenders. We must, therefore, cultivate 
a revolutionary outlook, one that devises a radical and 
far-reaching change, and not merely that halting outlook of 
the half-hearted reformer. Tlie way of violence not being open 
to us in our present conditions, the only other course is 
some form of non-co-opeicition. Everything that goes towards 
creating a revolutionary atmosphere helps everything that 
lessens its hinderances. I use the word ‘revolutionary’ in 
its proper sense without any necessary connection with 
violence. Indeed, violence may*^ and I think this is 
to-day in India the very reverse of revolution. Acts of 
terrorism of a hero have counter-revolutionary effect and 
for this reason alone, apart from any other reasons, are 
injurious to the national cause. No nation has yet been built 
upon such individual acts of terrorism. 

There was a great controversy in this country some years 
ago on the merits of council entry >a nd the echoe s of it still 
linger. It almost became a creed, a religious issue, a matter 
of faith. But the sole test of this as of others is the reaction 

it produces on the national mind. I can quite conceive work 

in Uhe councils helping us to produce the right atmosphere 
in some measure. But it will only do so if it is carried on 

the right spirit and with the ideal aWays in view, not with 
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the desire to pursue better reformist tactics. I, must confess, 
however, that the able and decorous parliamentarians who 
through our councils cannot be mistaken for revolutionaries 
anywhere. 

But you will tell me that all this may be very good 
but it is very vague. The real problem before you is how 
to exorcise communalism. I have already indicated to you 
the kind of India that I should like to build up. There is 
place for communalism or a dogma-ridden people in it. 
Communalism^ of course, has to be fought ruthlessly and suppressed* 
But I really do not think that it is such a power as it is made out 
to be. It may be giant to-day but it has feet of clay. It is the 
outcome largely of anger and passion and when we regain our 
tempers it will fade into nothingness. It is a myth with no connection 
with reality and it cannot endure. It is really the creation of our 
educated classes in search of office and employment. How does the 
economic interest of a Hindu or Muslim or Sikh differ from 
each other ? Certainly not, because they have to profess 
different faiths. It may be that if there is a vacancy for a 
Judgeship of a High Court, ora like occasion, the raising of 
the communal issue may profit an individual. But how docs 
it generally profit his community ? What docs it matter 
to the Muslim peasant whether a Hindu or a Muslim is a 
judge in Lahore ? Economic interests run along different lines. 
There is a great deal in common between the Muslim and 
Sikh and Hindu zamindars: and great deal in common 
between the Muslim and Sikh and Hindu peasantry; very 
little in common between a Muslim peasant and Muslim 
zamindar. We must therefore begin to think of an act on 
like economic issues. If we do so, the myth of communalism 
will automatically disappear. Conflict there may be, but 
it will be between different classes and not different 
religions. 

What communal interests arc sought to be protected • 
I think fundamentally they are cultural. Every country in 
the world has cultural minorities and it is a well recognised 
principle that such minorities should have the fullest autonomy 
so far as their culture is concerned. So also in India 
every considerate cultural group should be given freedom 
and, indeed, should be encouraged to preserve and cultivate 
its culture. Only thus can we build up a rich and varied 
and yet common culture for India. Culture would include 
the question of language, education and schools. 

If this culture question is settled satisfactorily, and 
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sufficient safeguards are provided for the interests of minorities 
and groups which may be in danger of suppression, what 
remains of communalism ? If in addition we replace our 
present system of territorial election by SOmC method of 
election by economic units, we not only introduce a more 
efficient and progressive system, but also do away with the 
problem of joint and separate electorates and the reservation 
of seats. It is generally recognised now, or it ought to be, 
that separate electorates, which are meant to protect the 
interests of minorities, really injure them and reduce their 
effective power in the slate. If anybody should be against 
that, it is the minority. But such is the power of a myth 
that many of us have come to believe that separate electorates 
arc a ‘'valued privilege” to which we must cling on. I 
think a little clear thinking will convince any person who 
is not a bigot on the subject that separate electorates are 
not only a danger to the State but specially to the minority 
community. Personally I am not in favour of territorial 
election at all, but if it is retained I am wholly opposed to 
separate electorates. 

I do not fancy reservation of seats on a communal 
basis either, but if this solution pleases people I would agree 
to it. We have to face realities, and the fact remains that 
many people feel strongly on these subjects. I am quite 
certain that any arrangement that may be arrived at will 
be of a provisional nature only. A few of us cannot bind down 
future generations and I trust that those who come after 
us will look upon all problems entirely free from all religious 
and communal taints. It is necessary, however, for such 
of us as do not believe in communalism and religion inter¬ 
fering with political and economic matters to take up a 
strong attitude now and not permit the extremists to have it 
all their own way. 

In the course of this fairly long address, I have meagrely 
referred to the Simon Commission. I have done so partly 
because the problem we have to face is a much bigger one and 
partly because none of you here want any argument from me to 
boycott it. That boycott is going to continue in spite of the 
dejection of weak-hearted individuals and of well-meant 
attempts to “bridge the gulf.” 

The gulf will not be so easily bridged. And it is a folly to 
deceive oui'selves that it can be easily bridged. Before a new 
bridge is built on the basis of friendship and co-operation, the 
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present chains which tie us to England must be severed. Only 
then can real co-operation take place. It may be that a few 
of us are over-keen even now to find a way to lead them to 
the pleasant and sheltered paths of co-operation. If so they 
are welcome to them but they will be to none of us. We sha ll 
carry on this boycott regardless of back-striders. But a boy¬ 
cott of the commission confined to public meeiings and resolu¬ 
tions is the feeblest of methods. How can we make it really 
effective ? 

A boycott of British goods has been suggested and we arc 
fully entitled to have it. I hope we shall carry it on to the 
best of our ability. But w'e must know’ that such a general 
Imycctt justified as it is on sentimental grounds cannot take us 
far. The only real thing that can be boycotted is British 
cloth. Can we biing about an effective boycott of British 
cloth ? ll epiesent position stated roughly is, I believe, as 
follows. Our mills in India produce one-third of the cloth 
consumed by us ; our handloom weavers produce another 
thiid and we import ficm foreign countries the remaining 
third, of this over SO per cent, being English. 

Inhere is a strong movement in the country to-day to boycott 
British cloth only. This is perfectly justified and if we could do so we 
would force the bonds of England. But there is the serious danger of 
cur failing to do so. Jf we peimit other foreign cloth to come in^ 
British cloth will then creep in the guise of Japanese or some other 
foreign cloth and it will be impossible both for the ordinary purchaser or 
the retaiUr to distinguish between the two. This practical difficulty 
seems to be insepaiable and it would thus appear that in order to boy¬ 
cott British cloth we must boycott all foreign cloth. Another advantage 
this would bring us would be that khadi and mill-cloth in India 
would co-operate with each other for the boycott. If we 

favour other foreign cloth, there can be no co-operation 
between the mills and the khadi producers in India. We must 
therefore concentrate on the boycott of all foreign cloth, there¬ 
by also helping tremendously our manufacture. A boycott 
of foreign cloth to-day really means boycott of British cloth. 
It means our displacing one-third of the cloth we consume and 
which comes from foreign countries by cloth manufactured by 
us. This should offer no great difficulty, if our khadi organisa¬ 
tion and our cotton mills co-operate in the task instead of 
competing wdth each other. It is well known that khadi can 
be produced in almost unlimited quantities at short notice if 
there is demand for it. Our mills even with their existing 
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machinery can also greatly increase their output. Thus there 
is no doubt that we are in a position to produce enough to 
boycott foreign cloth totally and in the near future, provided 
only the will to do so is present. It is for the public to express 
this will. If they do so, all other difficulties will disappear. 
We cannot expect those who profit by the import of foreign 
cloth to feel enthusiastic over the boycott ; it must cause loss 
to the importers and others in the trade. But are we to 
sacrifice the interest of India and her millions for the sake of a 
handful of importers. Most of our mill-owners also have not a 
good record. They have in the past sought to profit by 
national sentiment in India, they have taken enormous divi¬ 
dends and yet have treated piteously the poor workers who 
were the foundations of their fortunes. To-day instead of 
combating foreign cloth, many of them are competing with 
coarse khadi and are thus profiting even by the khadi sentiment 
of the people. If they could sec far enough and knew their 
real interest, they would realise that their progress is bound up 
with the g(X)d-will of the people, and their whole-hearted co¬ 
operation in the boycott would benefit them even more than 
it would the nation as a whole. But this co-operation can only 
be based on a full justice to the workers in their mills and the 
minimum of profit. 

An effective boycott is clearly possible with khadi and 
Indian mill-cloth co-operating. Even if only a few mill- 
owners are agreeable to our conditions we can work with 
them, and I am sure that others will be drawn into our move¬ 
ment later. But if there is to be no co-operation with the mills 
what can we do then ? Our duty is clear. We must by 
^concentrating on khadi only bring these misguided owners 
to reason and make this boycott of cloth as effective as we 
can. 

I hav^e in an earlier part of this address referred to the 
'coming of industrialism to India and have stated that I be¬ 
lieve it to bean inevitable process. I have no objection to 
^the big or small machine and I think that properly used they 
can be made to serve man and not to dominate over him. 
And yet I have advocated the use of khadi also. I have done 
so because I am convinced that in our present conditions 
and in the future for sometime, khadi is a boon to the proverty- 
Stricken millions of India. I cannot say if khadi will be 
necessary for us in the distant future. But I can say that 
to-day it supplies a very real want and wherever it has been 
produced it has brought a measure of well-being in it‘i train. 
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The theory of its being an ideal auxiliary to agriculture would 
prove this ; but if there was any doubt, our experience and ‘ 
the evidence of our eyes has removed it utterly. To bring 
immediate relief to our long-suffering peasantry, to make 
India more self-sufficient in the matter of cloth in near 
future, to make the boycott of foreign cloth successful, khadi 
to-day is essential. The necessity for khadi is even greater in 
case of war or crisis, when automatically foreign imports will 
cease. How can we satisfy our needs then ; our mills will 
make vast profits, prices of cloth will sore up and our poor 
will practically have to go naked. Only khadi will meet 
the situation then. It will supply the growing demand and 
will force the mills to keep their prices down. So even from 
the point of view of war khadi is a necessity. 

But if war comes, and everything indicates that it 
will come, before long, wc shall have to face other and more 
vital problems than that of boycott of foreign cloth. The 
Madras Congress has given us a lead in this matter and it is 
for this province to ponder over this lead, for the real burden 
of action will bill on the Punjal). You and your gallant soldiers 
have been exploited enough in the past not in India only, 
but in the four quarters of the world. Even to-day they are 
made to do ihe dirty work of British imperialism in China, 
in Persia and in Mesopotamia, and they are used to suppress 
people who are our iViends and neighbours and who have 
done us no harm. It is time that we put an end to this 
shameful exploitation of the courage of our manhood. IVe are 
told that ue are not capable of defending our country against the 
foreign invasion^ but our soldiers are capable enough of defending the 
British Empire, fn Europe, in Asia and in Africa. You know how our 
man-power and our wealth was exploited by the British during ihe last 
war. You know also the measure of return that we got for our 
help, it was the Rowlatt Act and Martial Law in the 
Punjab. Are you prepared to be deluded again, to be 
exploited again and to be thrown into the scrap heap 
again ? Wise men, they say, profit by the failures and expe¬ 
rience of others ; ordinary men by their own experience ; and 
fools by neither. We may not be very wise, but let us be fools 
by neither. We may not be very ^vise, but let us not be 
fools either. Let us make up our mind now what we shall 
do when a crisis comes. Let us decide that whatever else 
we may or may not do, we shall not permit ourselves to be 
exploited by British imperialism. Let us say with the Madras 
Congress that if the British Government embarks on any 
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warlike adventure and endeavours to exploit India, it will 
be our duty to refuse to take any part in such a war or to 
co-operate with them in any way whatsoever. This will 
be no easy matter. It will mean our having to face and 
endure fines and hardship, but if we have .the courage to 
face them and the capacity to endure them to the end and 
the statesmanship not to compromise. We shall emerge 
triumphant from this ordeal and our dear country which 
has so long suffered alien domination will be free again. 



CHAPTER X 

Revolt of Youth 

[In this speech there is a strong invitation to young 
men and women to revolt, not so much against British 
imperialism as against the imperialism of society, 
tradition, religion and a slavish mentality. It is the 
full text of Jawaharlal’s presidential address delivered 
at the Bombay Presidency Youth Conference held at 
Poona on the 12th of December, 1928. Youth is the 
very embodiment of revolt and revolt is the very 
quintessence of youth. Consequently don’t forget the 
spirit of adventure and dare-devilry.] 

Friends and Comrades, 

I am a little tired and weary of conferences and a 
little doubtful of the extent of their utility. But even 
though my enthusiasm for conferences may have waned, my 
attraction to a conference of youths remains, for it is so 
unlike the gatherings of older folk. Many of you also, it 
may be, when you grow older, may unhappily fall into the 
ancient ruts and forget the spirit of adventure and dare- 
devilry which was yours when you were young. But to¬ 
day you are young and full of enthusiasm and I, with the years 
creeping on me, have come to you to be a sharer in your abound¬ 
ing hope and courage and to take back with me to my daily 
work some measure of your faith and enthusiasm. I have 
come because the call of youth is an imperative one and few 
can say no to it, and when this call came from you, young men 
and women of Bombay who have been the leaders in the 
recent awakening of youth in this country, I appreciated the 
honour all the more and gratefully accepted it. 

Why do people meet in conferences ? . Why have you 
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met here to-day ? Not surely just to deliver speeches and 
listen to them or as a mere diversion from your work and 
play. Not simply to play a prominent part in the political 
or social arena, to become a celebrity and be intoxicated by 
the applause of the multitude. You have met here, I take it,, 
because you are not content with things as they are and seek 
to change them. Because you do not believe that all is for 
the best in this best of all possible worlds. Because you feel 
the weight on your young shoulders of the sorrow and misery 
of this country and this world of ours, and with the energy and 
fine temper of youth you believe that you have it in you 
to remove this load of sorrow or at least to lessen its weight. 
If this is the urge that has brought you here then you have met 
well and out of your meeting and deliberations something of 
permanent good might emerge. But if you arc not dissatisfied 
with existing conditions, if you have not felt this urge which 
makes you restless and drives and lashes you to action, then 
wherein do you differ from the gathering of older people who 
talk and debate and argue much and act little ? It is not 
those who are continually seeking security and have made a 
good of discretion who reform the world. It is not the sleek 
and shiny people having more than their share of this world’s 
good who are the apostles of change. The world changes and 
progresses because of those who are disaffected and dissatis¬ 
fied and who arc not prepared to tolerate the evils and injustice 
of things as they are or have them. 

The basis of society is some measure of security and 
stability. Without security and stability there could be no 
society or social life, but how many to-day in our present day 
society have this security and stability ? You know that the 
millions have it not ; they have hardly food enough to keep 
body and soul together and it is a mockery to speak to them 
of security. So long as the masses do not share in this security 
you can have no stable society. And so you see in the history 
of the world revolution after revolution, not because any group 
or person is a lover of bloodshed and anarchy and disorder but 
because of this desire for greater security for larger number of 
persons. We shall have real security and stability in this 
world only when it has come to signify the well-being of the 
vast majority of the people, if not all, and not of small 
groups only. That time may not be near, but society is conti¬ 
nually, sometimes it may even a little blindly, struggling 
towards it. Arid the greater the struggle, the greater the urge 
to that end, the healthier and more vital the society. If this 
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urge is wholly absent society becomes static and lifeless and 
gradually withers away. 

So long therefore as the world is not perfect^ a healthy society must 
have the seeds of revolt in it. It must alternate between revolution and 
consolidation. It is the function of youth to supply this dynamic element 
in society ; to be the standard-bearers of revolt against all that is evil 
and to prevent older people from suppressing all social progress and move¬ 
ment by the mere weight oj their inertia. 

Many of you may wonder why I am addressing you in 
this somewhat academic vein. I do partly because I am no 
orator or platfonn hero and partly because I feel that most of 
our troubles are due to a false ideology. Foreign, political 
and economic domination is bad enough, but the acceptance 
by us of the ideology of our rulers is to my mind even worse, for 
it stunts all efforts and sends us wandering aimlessly in blind 
alleys with no opening. I want, therefore, as far as I can, to get 
my own thinking straight and to remove the cobwebs from my 
brain, and I should like you also to do likewise. It will do us 
little good to repeat the political catch-words of the day 
without clear thinking on our part as to what we arc aiming at 
and how we can attain our goal. I shall welcome your agree¬ 
ment with me but that would mean little if it has not been 
preceded by thought and conviction. I am much more 
concerned with finding in you a true appreciation of the 
present condition of the world, a passionate desire to better it, 
and an earnest spirit of enquiry as to what to do and 
how to do it. Reject utterly what I say to you if you 
think it is wrong. But reject also everything, however hallowed 
it may be by tradition and convention and religious sanction, 
if your reason tells you that it is wrong or unsuited to the 
present condition. For “ religions ”, as the Chinese say, “ are 
many, but reason is one.” 

What do we find in this world of ours to-day ? Utter 
misery is the lot of vast numbers of people and while a few 
live in luxury the many lack even bread and clothing and have 
no opportunity for development. Wars and conflicts ravage the 
world and the energy that should go to build up a better order 
of society is spent largely in mutual competition and destruc¬ 
tion. If that is the condition of the world at large what of 
our own unhappy country ? Foreign rule has reduced her to 
utmost proverty and misery and a rigid adherence to outworn 
customs and ideas has sapped the life out of her. 

There is obviously something radically wrong with the 
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world and one is led to doubt if there is any ultimate purpose 
behind this chaos and unhappiness. Two thousand five hund¬ 
red years ago the Prince Siddhartha, who later became the great 
Buddha, saw this misery and in agony of spirit put himself the 
same question : 

How can be that Brahma 

Would make a world and keep it miserable ? 

Since if all powerful He leaves it so^ 

He is not good^ and if not powerful^ 

He is not God ! 

But whether there is any ultimate purpose or not, the 
immediate purpose of every human being should be to reduce 
this misery and to help in building up a better society, and a 
better society must necessarily aim at the elimination of all 
domination of one nation over another or of man over man. It 
must replace competition by co-operation. 

You have probably often condemned British imperialism 
because you suffer under it. But have you thought it is but a 
manifestation, certainly the most objectionable and aggressive 
manifestation, of a world phenomenon ? And that this world 
imperialism is the direct outcome of a system of society which 
prevails in the greater part of the world to-day and is called 
capitalism ? Your immediate problem and mine is to gain 
political freedom for our country, but this is only part of 
problem facing us. So long as imperialism is not rooted out, 
mankind will be exploited and oppressed by a few. It may be 
that some of us may join the ranks of the exploiters but that 
will not bring freedom to the many. We must aim, therefore, 
at the destruction of all imperialism and the reconstruction of 
society on another basis. That basis must be one of co¬ 
operation, and that is another name for socialism. Our 
national ideal must therefore be the establishment of a co¬ 
operative socialist commonwealth and our international ideal a 
world federation of.socialist states. 

Before we approach our ideal we have to combat two 
sets of opponents—political and social. We have to overcome 
our alien rulers as well as the social reactionaries of India. 
In the past we have seen the curious phenomenon in India 
of the political extremist sometimes being a reactionary 
in social matters, and not unoften the political moderate 
has been socially more advanced. But it is impossible to 
separate the political life of the country from its social and 
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economic life and you cannot cure the social organism by 
treating one part of it only. The infection from one affected 
part continually spreads to other parts and the disease takes 
firmer root. Your political and social philosophy must 
therefore be a complete whole and your programme must 
comprise every department of national activity. 

It is clear to-day, even if there was some doubt of it in 
the past, that the social reactionary is the ally of those who 
wish to keep India in subjection. If any proof was needed of 
this self-evident fact, the events of the past few months have 
provided it. You have seen and you have helped in the 
magnificent boycott of the Simon Commission. You have also 
seen how some people and some groups have co-operated with 
this commission and joined in welcoming it in defiance of the 
national will. Who are these people and these groups ? 
Almost invariably you will find that they are the social 
reactionaries, communalists, those who want favours and 
privileges for themselves at the expense of the larger 
community. 

An even more striking instance of the alliance of 
political and social reaction is the attitude of the present 
Government in India tov^ards measures of social reform. 
Efforts made by the representatives of the people to get rid of 
harmful social customs are checkmated by Government and 
our society cannot progress sufficiently fast or adapt itself to 
changing circumstances largely because of official opposition. 
The British Government of India have become the self-consti¬ 
tuted guardians of Hindu and Muslim customs and traditions. 
Recently in the debates in the Assembly on the Public Safety 
Bill it was a touching sight to see the spokesmen of Government 
waxing eloquent on the beauties of Hindu and Islamic ideals of 
society and pointing out in woeful accents the terrible upheavals 
that would follow the spread of socialistic and communistic 
ideas. It would almost appear that the British occupants of the 
official benches in the Assembly were on the verge of being won 
over by the enthusiasts for Shuddhi or Tabligh—it was not 
quite clear which they favoured most. It is a strange sight with 
a moral that none can miss, to see the Christian rulers of India 
pretending to become the bulwarks of Hinduism and Islam. 

Religion has in the past often been used as an opiate to dull men's 
desire Jor freedom. Kings and Emperors have exploited it for their own 
benefit and led people to believe in their divine right to rule. Priests and 
other privileged classes have claimed a divine sanction for their privi¬ 
leges, And with the aid of religion the masses have been told that 
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their miseries are due to kismat or the sins of a former age. Women 
have been and are still kept down and in the name of religion 
in many places are made to submit to that barbarous relic of 
an earlier age—the purdah system. The depressed or the 
suppressed classes cry out to the world how infamously religion 
has been exploited to keep them down and prevent them from 
rising. Religion has been the fountain-head of authoritarianism 
and meek submission and it is because our rulers realise this 
and because their own rule is based on this ideology of authori¬ 
tarianism that they seek to bolster up its cruder manifestations 
in India. If the spirit of intellectual revolt spreads to ancient 
custom and tradition, then the very basis of authoritarianism 
crumbles and takes with it the foundation of British 
Rule. 

In India to-day and indeed in the world there is a great 
deal of argument and debate on matters political and social. 
From all this argument two sets ofopposing ideas emerge. One 
is the reformist idea which believes in a gradual betterment 
with the consent of those in power or in positions of privilege 
to-day. It believes in a slow evolutionary process. In the 
political field it believes in the achievement of Dominion Status 
by agreement or consent of the British ; in the economic field 
it relies on a gradual conquest of pow er from the capitalist and 
the landholder with their consent also, though this may be 
grudging and partial ; in the purely social domain reforms are 
to come by the slow displacement of the parties of privilege. 
The other idea is the revolutionary one which seeks rapid 
change and does not believe in the holders of power ever giving 
it up unless they are forced to do so. Consent come in 
here also ; but it is the unwilling and forced consent of the 
vanquished. 

These rival ideas are fighting for mastry to-day. There 
is little doubt as to w^hich will emerge victorious in the end. 
To a large extent both the evolutionary and the revolutionary 
methods work side by side. Every revolution is preceded by a 
process of evolution and preparation. But the difference in 
ideology is of vital importance and therefore it becomes essen¬ 
tial for you to make your choice and throw all your strength 
and might on the side you favour. 

If any of you believe that you can force power out of those who - 
possess it to-day by sweet reason and argument, then all I can say is that 
you have not read history with much profit nor have paid much heed to * 
recent events in India. The problem before us is the problem of the 
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^conquest oj power. In our Councils and Assemblies where fine 
speeches, however strongly worded they may be, do not affect 
the seat of power, we see an outward show of argument and 
reason, although even then the attitude of official spokesmen is 
often insulting and overbearing. But go outside to the fields 
and the market-place and you will find that whenever there 
is a clash between the popular will and the will of the Govern¬ 
ment, however peaceful the people may be, the Government 
meets them, not by argument and reason, but by the bayonet 
and the policeman’s baton, by shooting and sometimes by 
martial law. The fundamental fact of the situation is the 
bayonet and baton. How can you argue or be sweetly reason¬ 
able with cold steel and dead wood ? You must meet them, 
if you wish to overcome them, by other methods ; by the 
development of sanctions greater and more powerful than the 
bayonet and baton that face you. 

Tfie Government, it is said, must preserve law and order. What 
matters it, if this results in the gravest disorder and in death and 
injury to the people ? Every Indian knows the crimes that have been 
and are being committed in the name of law and order and yet there are 
some oJ us still who are obsessed by this notion. Law and order are 
the last refuge of the reactionary, of the tyrant and of him who has 
power and refuses to part with it. There can be no law or order till 
freedom comes, for as the French philosopher Proudhon said, Liberty 
is not the daughter but the mother of order. 

The advocates of reformism make earnest and eloquent 
pleas for change. With an advocate zeal they try to score 
fine legal points over their adversaries. But their forensic 
ability is wasted on their opponents who carry on unmoved, 
well knowing that their power is not threatened by such 
method ; it rests on the solid steel of the bayonet. And 
unhappily even the common man on whose behalf the reform¬ 
ists argue, is unmoved, by their argument. He does not 
understand it, nor is any great attempt made to make him 
understand. All the energy is spent in compromises between the 
leaders, in efforts to lull various vested interest, and the masses 
are ignored. Is it any wonder that the masses in their turn 
remain apathetic and do not respond to the call of leaders ? 
The head of the nation is so far away from the rest of the 
body that the trunk can hardly see it. 

It is not thus that freedom has been won and great 
changes brought about. The voice that claims it must be the 
voice of revolt, the dull and threatening roar from a hundred 
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thousand and a million throats, not the sweetly modulated' 
tones of an accomplished debator. When that voice is raised, 
England, as she has always done in the past, will bow to the 
inevitable. But if that voice is not raised, do not imagine 
that you can hoax or trick the English people out of power. 

This voice of the masses will only be raised if you put before 
them an ideal and a programme which affects them and improves their 
economic condition. And when raised., it will only be followed by action 
if the end in view is worth the struggle and sacrifice. 

The governor of the province I come from, recently,, 
following the tradition of his tribe, gave advice to the Taluq- 
darsofOiidh. He told them to choose their allies wisely, 
dliat advice I heartily commend to you althougli it is highly 
]:)robab]c that my choice and yours will be very dilTerent from 
that of Governor Hciley. In choosing your allies you have 
to see who are the vital elements in the nation and who are 
the parties ; who are going to profit by the freedom of India 
and who are those who profit by the British exploitation of 
your country. Choose the former and do not waste your time 
and energy in trying to appease or win over the latter. Above 
all ally yourself to the masses of the country—the peasantry 
and the industrial workers—and think in terms of them when 
you envisage a free India. And if you do so you will automati¬ 
cally avoid the pitfalls of reformism and petty compromise. 
You will have your pulse on reality and your programme will 
be a live programme with the sanction of the masses behind it. 
And freedom for the masses must inevitably mean the end of 
British as well as all other exploitation. It must mean the 
independence of India and the reconstruction of Indian society 
on the basis of social and economic equality. 

The freedom of India is dear to all of us here. But there 
may be many here who have the ordinary convenience oT 
life and are not hard put to it to find their daily bread. Our 
desire for freedom is a thing more of the mind than of the body^ 
although even our bodies often suffer for the lack ofJreedom. But t(y 
the vast masses of our fellow-countrymen present conditions spell hunger 
and deepest poverty^ and empty stomach and a bare back. For them 
freedom is a vital bodily necessity, and it is primarily to give them 
food and clothing and the ordinary amenities of life that we should 
strive for freedom. The most amazing and terrible thing about 
India is her poverty. It is not a dispensation from Providence 
or an inevitable condition of society. India has enough or 
can have enough for all her children if an alien government 
and some of her own sons did not corner the good things and 
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so deprive the masses of their dues. “Poverty,” said Ruskin, 
“is not due to natural inferiority of the poor or the inscrutable 
laws of God, or drink, but because others have picked their 
pockets.” And the control of wealth by the few not only 
means the unhappiness of many but it exercises a power over 
men’s minds so that they do not wish for freedom. It is this 
mental outlook which paralyses the poor and the oppressed 
and it is this mentality of defeatism that you will have to 
fight. 

You have been the leaders of the youth movement 
in India and you have built up a strong and living organism. 
But remember that organisations and institutions are passive 
instruments of man. They become living and vital only 
when they are pushed onward by the strength of great ideas. 
Have great ideals before you and do not lower them by igno- 
able compromise. Look deep down to where the millions toil 
in field and factory and look across the frontiers of India 
to where others like you are facing problems similar to 
yours. Be national, the sons and daughters of your ancient 
motherland working for her liberation ; and be international, 
members of the Republic of Youth, which knows no boundaries 
or frontiers or nationalities and vsorks for the liberation of the 
world fi( m all thraldcm and injustice. “To do gieat things,” 
said a Frenchman many years ago, “ a man must live as if he 
had never to die.” None of us can evade death, but youth 
at least docs not think of it. Old men work for the span of 
years that still remain for them ; the young work for eternity. 



CHAPTER XI 


The Empire Of Youth 

[If a youth cannot be scratched out of his lethargy by 
this message, he cannot be stirred at all. This is the 
full text of the presidential address delivered at the 
All-Bengal Students Conference held in Calcutta on 
September 22, 1928. The youth must awaken them¬ 
selves, says Nehru, if they are not to be caught napp¬ 
ing and build the International Commonwealth of 
Youth. The future of the world lies in the hands of 
the world youth.] 

Young men and women of Bengal, 

You have done me honour in inviting me to preside over 
this gathering of the youths of Bengal and I am grateful for it. 
But I have wondered what you wished me to say or do, what 
kind of message to deliver. I have no special message and 
you know well that I am no weaver of the fine phrases or 
trafficker in eloquence. To Bengal, justly known for her 
warm-hearted eloquence and love of art and beauty and 
passionate emotionalism you have invited a dweller from 
the colder and sometimes much hotter regions of the north, 
whose ancestors came not so very long ago from the barren 
and snow-covered mountains that overlook the vast 
Indian plain, and I am afraid I carry with me something 
of the coldness and hardness of that mountain climate. A 
very great leader of Bengal and of our country, w^hosc memory 
we revere to-day, once called me very justly ‘‘cold-blooded.’’ 
I plead guilty to the charge, and since you have taken the 
risk of inviting me you will have to bear with my cold-blood- 
ncss. 


I have begun by drawing your attention to certain minor 
differences between us a Kashmiri settled in the heart of 
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Hindustan, which is now called the United Provinces, and 
the residents of Bengal—and yet you all know how unimportant 
these differences are and how strong are the common bondfl 
that tie us—the bonds of a common legacy from the past, of 
common suffering and the hope of building up a great future 
for this country of yours and mine. And, indeed, you can 
carry the comparison a little further across the artificial fron¬ 
tiers that separate country from country. We are told of 
vital differences of race and character. Such differences there 
undoubtedly are but how many of them are purely accidental 
due to climate and environment and education and how liable 
to change they are. You will find that the common bond 
is greater and more vital than the differences, though many 
of us may not realize the fact. 

It is the realisation of the common bond of humanity 
that has given rise to the great youth movement of to-day. 
Many of you may be too young to remember the despair and 
feeling of revolt in the minds of youth during, and specially 
after, the great war. Old men sat in their comfortable 
cabinets and banking houses and hid their selfishness and 
greed and lies under a cover of fine phrases and appeals for 
freedom and democracy. And the young believing in these fine 
phrases, went out by the millions to face death, and few re¬ 
turned. Seventy millions of them were mobilised and of the 
fifteen millions that actually served on the front over eight 
millions died and over five and-a-half millions were maimed for 
life. Think of these terrible figures and then remember that they 
were all young men with their lives stretching out in front 
of them and their hopes unfulfilled ! And what did this awful 
sacrifices bring forth ? A peace of violence and an aggravation 
of all the ills that the world was suffering from. You remem¬ 
ber well that the first fruits of the peace in India were the 
Rowlatt Act and Martial Law. You know also how the fine 
principle of self-determination, which the Allies shouted from 
the house-tops, has been applied to India and to other coun¬ 
tries. A new cloak for the greed of the imperialist powers wa4i 
created in the shape of mandates and in awarding mandates 
the ^‘principal consideration” was to be the preference of tbe 
inhabitants. This preference was shown unaccountably by 
rebellion against the British in Mesopotamia and rebetlioA 
against the French in Syria. But the aeroplane and tKe 
bomb was the British answer in Iraq and the ancient and 
bcautifril city of Damascus was reduced to ruins by the 
French. In Europe itself the peace created far more pro¬ 
blems that it solved. 
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Is it any wonder that the youths of the world rebelled 
and cast out their old-time leaders on whom even terrible 
lesson of the war was lost, and who still went on intriguing 
in the old way, and prepared for yet another and a greater 
war ? Youth set about organising itself and set out to find the 
ways and means of establishing an order of society which 
would put an end to the misery and conflicts of to-day. 

And so the youth of the world probed deeper into the causes of 
present-day misery. They studied the economic and the social conditions 
of the people^ and they saw that although science and the changes that 
science had brought had in a few generations covered the track of centuries^ 
the minds of men still lagged behind and thought in terms of a dead past. 
Science had made the world international and interpedendent^ but 
national rivalries continued and resulted in war. Science had vastly 
increased production and there was enough Jor all and to spare but 
poverty continued and the contrasts between luxury and misery were more 
marked than ever before. But if mankind is foolish and errs, facts do 
not adopt themselves to errors and the world of our imagination conflicts 
with the world of reality and is it any wonder that chaos and misery 
result ? 

Facts are not to blame for this. The troubles and the 
difficulties lie rooted in things in our misconception of them and 
our misinterpretation of them. Our elders fail frequently 
because they are rigid in their minds and unable to change 
their mental outlook or adopt themselves to changing facts. 
But youth is not hidebound. Youth can think and is not afraid 
of the consequences of thought. Do not imagine that thought 
is an easy matter or that its consequences arc trivial. Thought 
is not or should not be afraid of the wrath of heavens or the 
terrors of hell. It is the most revolutionary thing on earth. 
And it is because youth dare think and dare act that it holds 
out the promise of taking out this country and this world of ours 
from the ruts and the mire in which they have sunk. 

Are you, young men and women of Bengal, going to dare 
to think and dare to act? Are you prepared to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with the youth of the world, not only to 
free your country from an insolent and alien rule but also to 
establish in this unhappy world of ours a better and a happier 
society ? That is the problem before you and if you wish to 
face it sincerely and fearlessly, you will have to make up your 
mind to rid yourselves and your country of every obstacle 
in your path whether it is placed by our alien rulers or has 
the prestige of ancient custom. 
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You must have your ideal clear cut before you. How 
else can you hope to build the great structure of your dream? 
Can you build a palace on the foundations of a mud-hut» 
or a fine bridge with straw ? With definite ideas of your 
goal you will gain clearness of purpose and effectiveness 
of action and each step that you take will carry you nearer 
to your heart’s desire. 

What shall this ideal be ? National independence and 
perfect freedom to develope on the lines of our own choosing 
is the essential requisite of all progress. Without it there can 
be no political, economic or social freedom. But national 
independence should not mean for us merely an addition to 
the warring groups of nations. It should be a step towards 
the creation of a world commonwealth of nations in which 
we can assist in the fullest measure to bring about co-operation 
and world harmony. 

But there can be no world co-operation as long as one 
country dominates over and exploits another and one group or 
class exploits another. Therefore we shall have to put an 
end to all exploitation of man by man or woman by woman. 
You can not have a purely political ideal, for politics is after 
all only a small part of life, although situated as we are under 
alien rule, it dominates every branch of our activity. Your 
ideal must be a complete whole and must comprise life as it is 
to-day, economic, social as well as political. It can only be a 
social equality in the widest sense and equality of opportunity 
for every one. It is notorious that we have neither of these 
to-day. 

Our womenfolk, inspitc of the great examples of old that 
we are so fond of repeating, arc shackled and unfree. Large 
classes of our countrymen have been deliberately suppressed by 
us in the past and denied all opportunities of growth in the 
name of religion and ancient practice. And all over India, we 
see to-day millions toiling in field and factory and starving 
in spite of their toil. How can we rid these millions of their 
dire poverty and misery and make them share in the freedom to 
come? We hear of the service of the poor and sometimes even 
of the exaltation of the poor. And by a little act of charity or 
service we imagine that our duty is done. Having reserved 
very magnanimously the kingdom of heaven for poor we take 
good care to keep the kingdom of the earth for ourselves. 
Youth at least should be above this hypocrisy. Poverty is not 
a good thing; it is not to be exalted or praised but an evil thing 
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which must be fought and stamped out. The poor require no 
petty services from us or charity. They want to cease to be 
poor. That can only come by your changing a system which 
produces poverty and misery. 

In the course of the last few months you have seen the 
whole of India convulsed in labour troubles. Lock-outs and 
strikes and shootings have followed one after another. Is it 
amusing, do you think, to the worker to strike and starve and 
perhaps be shot? Surely no one does so unless his lot becomes 
unbearable. And indeed the lot of the Indian to-day in 
fketory or field is past all endurance. In the jute mills of 
your province, the profits and reserve accumulations in ten years 
before 1926 amounted to nearly 440 crores of rupees, "think 
of this enormous figure and then seethe condition of poor 
workers in these mills. And yet the jute worker's, miserable as 
they arc, have gone there because there was no room for them 
on the land or their conditions on the land were even worse. 
Can you expect any peace in the land when there is so much 
misery and so much contrast between wealth and abject poverty? 

You cannot ignore thes:! problems or leave them to a 
future age for solution. 

And if you are afraid of tackling them, ) ou will find that 
facts can only be ignoied at your peril. We arc sometimes 
told that we must do justice between landlord and tenant and 
capitalist and worker and justice means the maintenance of 
the j/a/us quo. It is the kind of justice the League of Nations 
gives when it maintains the present status quo with the 
imperialist powers dominating and exploiting half th^ earth. 
When the status quo itself is rank injustice, those who desire 
to maintain it must be considered as upholders of that 
injustice. 

If your ideal is to be one of social equality and a world 
federation then perforce we must work for a socialist state. 
The word socialism frightens many people in this country 
but that matters little for fear is their constant companion. 
Ignqj^ant of eyearthing important that ha$ happened in the 
world of thought since they left their school books, they 
fear whft they do not an^ will not understiind. 

It is for you, the youth of the country> to appreciate the 
new forc^ ax^l idea^; that arc. convulsing the world and to 
^pply them to your own country. For socialism is the only 
hopc/or^ a distraught world to-day. It is interesting to note 
that dweing the great war when a great crisis, threatened to 
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-engulf the nations of the West, even the capitalist countries of 
Europe were forced to adopt socialistic measures to a large 
extent. This was not only done internally in each country, but 
also enable it to resist the pressure of events, even internationally. 
There was co-operation in many fields and national boundaries 
seemed to recede into the back. There was economic co¬ 
operation of the closest kind, ultimately even the armies of 
many nations became one army under a single head. But the 
lesson of the war has been lost and again we drift towards a 
greater disaster. 

Socialism frightens some of our friends, but ivhat of 
communism ? Our elders sitting in their council chambers 
shake their grey heads and stroke their beards in alarm at 
the mere mention of the word. 

And yet I doubt if any of them has the slightest knowledge 
of what communism is. You have read of the two new measure 
which are being rushed through the Assembly, one of them 
to throttle the Trade Union Movement and the other to keep 
out people whom the Government suspects of communism. Has 
it struck you that it is a very curious thing that the mighty 
British Empire with all its tanks and aeroplanes and dread- 
naughts should be afraid of a few individuals who come to 
spread a new idea ? What is there in this new idea that the 
British Empire should collapse like a pack of cards before 
this airy nothing ? Surely you could not have better evidence 
of the weakness of this giant empire which sprawls over the 
fairest portions of the earth’s surface. It is giant with feet of 
clay. But if an idea is a dangerous thing, it is also a very 
elusive thing. It crosses frontiers and customs barriers without 
paying any duty, and bayonets and men of war cannot stop 
it. The Government of India must be strangely lacking in 
intelligence if they imagine that they can stop any ideas from 
entering India by legislation. 

What is this communist idea before which the British 
Empire quakes ? I do not propose to discuss it here but I 
wish to tell you that though personally I do not agree with 
many of the methods of the communists and I am by no 
means sure to what extent communism can suit present condi¬ 
tions in India, I do believe in communism as an ideal of 
society. For essentially it is socialism and socialism, I think, 
is the only way if the world is to escape disaster. 

And Russia, what of her ? An out-caste like us from 
nations and much slandered and often erring. But in spite of 
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her many mistakes she stands to-day as the greatest opponent 
of imperialism and her record whh the nations of the East 
has been just and generous. In China, Turkey and Persia 
of her own free-will she gave up her valuable rights and con¬ 
cessions, whilst the British bombarded the crowded Chinese 
cities and killed Chinamen by the hundreds because they 
dared to protest against British imperialism. 

In the city of Tabriz in Persia when the Russian 
ambassador first came, he called the populace together and 
on behalf of the Russian nation tendered formal apology for 
the sins of the Tzars. Russia goes to the East as equal, not 
as a conqueror or a race-proud superior. Is it any wonder 
that she is welcomed ? 

Some of you may go in after years to foreign countries 
for your studies. If you go to England you will realise in full 
measure what race prejudice is. If you go to the continent 
of Europe, you will be more welcome whether you go to France 
or Germany or Italy. If any of you go to Russia you will see 
how racial feeling is utterly absent and the Chinamen who 
throng the universities of Moscow arc treated just like others. 

I have placed before you the ideals of internationalism 
and .socialism as the only ideals worthy of the fine temper of 
youth. Internationalism can of course only come to us through 
national independence. It can not come through the 
British Empire or the British Commonwealth of Nations, call 
it what you will for that Empire is to-day the greatest foe of 
internationalism. If in future England choses to enter a 
real World Federation none will welcome her more than we, 
but she will have to shed her imperialism before she can enter. 
Our cjuarrcl is not with the people of England but with the 
imperialism of England. 

I have laid stress on internationalism although it may be 
a distant ideal for us. But the world is already largely interna¬ 
tional although we may not realise it. And situated as we are 
the reaction against foreign rule is apt to make us narrowly 
national. We talk of the greatness of India, of her special 
mission to the world and we love to dwell on her past. It is 
well that we remember our past for it was great and worth 
remembering. But it is for age to look back, youth’s eyes 
should be turned to the future. And I have often wondered, 
if there is any country in the world, any people who do not 
fancy that they have a special mission for the world. England 
has her white man’s burden which she insists on carrying. 
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in spite of ungrateful people who object and rebel ; France 
has her mission of Civilisation ; America is God’s own country; 
Germany has Kultur ; Itlay has her new gospel of Fascism ; 
and Russia her Communism. And it has been so always. 
The Jews were the elect of the Lord, and so were the Arabs. 
Does it not strike you as strange that every country should have 
the identical notion of having a special mission to reform the 
world, to enrich its culture in some way, and none need lay 
claim to being the chosen of the Lord ? 

Self-admiration is always a dangerous thing in an indi¬ 
vidual. It is equally dangerous in the nation for it makes it 
self-satisfied and indolent and the world passed by leaving it 
behind. We have little enough reason to be satisfied with our 
present lot, with many of our customs, with our excessive 
religiosity, with the sad lot of our women and the terrible condi¬ 
tion of the masses. What good docs it do us to waste our 
energy and our time in chanting praises of the dead past when 
the present claims our attention and work awaits us ? The 
world changes and is changing rapidly and if we cannot 
adapt our society to the new conditions, we are doomed to 
perish. We have seen what can be done in a brief span of 
years and even months by a Kamal Pasha or an Amanullah 
who were not afraid to break through ancient custom and 
prejudice. What has been done in Turkey and backward 
Afghanistan can be done in India. But it can only be done 
in the manner of Kamal Pasha or Amanullah, by fearlessly 
facing obstacles and removing them and not waiting till 
the crack of doom for slow refoim. It is not a choice for you 
as it was not a choice for Turkey or Afghanistan, between slow 
or rapid refoim. It is a choice between extinction and 
immediate action. Turkey and Afghanistan chose the latter 
path and are reckoned to-day as great nations. What will 
your choice be ? 

The world is in a bad way and India especially is in a perilous 
state in spite of the glitter and superficial splendour of our great cities. 
There are rumours of war and awjul prophecies that next war may 
result in irretrievable disaster to civilisation. But the very excess of 
evil may hasten the cure. 

Great men have come from age to age in this country and elsewhere 
to help mankind. But greater than any man is the idea which he has 
embodied. And the conception of dharma changes form age to age^ and 
in a changing world a custom that was good in the past may be perilous 
to society to-day. You do not go to Bombay to-day in a bullock-cart or 
fight with bows and arrows. Why stick to customs which were good only 
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in the days of the bullock-cart and bows and arrows ? 

And the great men who have come have always been 
rebels against the existing order. Two thousand five 
hundred years ago the great Buddha proclaimed his gospel of 
social equality and fought against all privileges, priestly and 
otherwise. He was a champion of the people against all who 
sought to exploit them. Then came another great rebel, Christ, 
and then the prophet of Arabia, who did not hesitate to break 
and change almost everything he found. They were realists 
who saw that the world had outgrown its ancient practices and 
sought to bring it back to reality. Even so we have outgrown 
the creeds and rituals of yesterday and as realists we must not 
hesitate to discard them wherever they clash with reality. The 
avatars io-diiy great ideas which come to reform the 
world. And the idea of the day is social equality. Let us 
listen to it and become its instruments to transform the world 
and make it a better place to live in. 

I may be a weak instrument capable of doing little by my¬ 
self in spite of my ardent desire to do much. And you individually 
may be able to do little. But you and I together can do much 
and working with the awakened youths of this country we can 
and will achieva*. For youth only can save this country and 
the world. I do not admire the Fascists but I admire them for 
having as their \var-(a'y a hymn to youth : Giovinezza. And I 
wish you would also adopt their motto ‘‘Live dangerously.” 
liCt our elders seek security and stability. Our cjuest must be 
adventure, but adventure in a noble enterprise which promises 
to bring peace to a distracted world and security and stability to 
the millions wlio have it not. 

You and I are Indians and to India we owe much, but 
we are human beings also and to humanity we also owe a 
debt. Let us be citizens of the Commonwealth or Empire of 
Youth. This is the only empire to which we can owe 
allegiance, for that is the forerunner of the future federation 
of the world. 



CHATER XII 


Dominion Status or Independence ? 

[ Should India have Dominion Status or Complete 
Independence ? This is the vital problem before the 
country. Lord Wavell announced that the 
Elections would decide the issue. It is interesting to 
note the views of Pandit Nehru, the sanest Indian 
statesman. The following is the full text of the 
speech delivered on Wednesday the 29th of August, 
1928, at the All-Parties Conference at Lucknow on 
Pandit Malaviya’s resolution dealing with Dominion 
Status for India.] 

The members of the Committee, whose report we are 
^ considering, have been good enough to commend a little 
bit of drudgery that I performed for them. It is a little 
ungracious of me to criticize their work, especially as, 
perhaps, I know more than any one else how hard they 
woikcd on this report. 

Why was the committee appointed ? We all know that 
it was appointed principally to find a solution for our 
communal difficulties. We were faced at Bombay by an 
impasse and no way out was visible then. Therefore this 
committee was appointed and not so much because it was 
necessary to draft a fine constitution. Their report testifies 
to the measure of success that they have attained in 
finding this solution. 

It is fair solution, just to all parties, and I earnestly 
trust that the conference will accept it. 

Some of the other proposals that the Committee has 
^ made are to my thinking not so happy. I am specially unable 
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to reconcile myself to Dominion Status and all its implications. What 
is the meaning of the resolution that we are considering ? 
The preamble tells us that it is open to us to carry on 
activity and propaganda for independence. But this is a 
mere flourish, meaning little. The second part of the resolution 
really commits every organisation and every individual for 
it to Dominion Status. The speeches in support of the 
motion, and specially that of the mover, made this even 
clearer. I wondered when I was listening to them, whether 
I was not attending a session of the Congress a generation) 
ago. They embodies an ideology of a past age utterly out 
of touch with facts and realities to-day. We were told 
of the injustice in not having Indian governors, Indians in 
the Service and in the Railway Board. Is this what we 
have met here for ? Is this our idea of freedom ? It seems 
to me that we arc drifting back from the 20th century to the 
ways and methods of the 19th. 

We are told that we must be practical, and being 
practical is taken to mean adherence to an outworn set 
of ideas, regardless of the changes that have happened in 
the world. I he mover of the resolution told us that he had 
learnt his politics from John Stuart Mill and Green, the author 
of Ihe Short History vj the Indian People. Eminent men they were, 
but may I icrnind him that they arc dead and gone and 
much has happened since then ? They are dead as Queen 
Anne, as Charles I, as Louis XVI of France and as last 
I’zar cl Russia. The world has moved and changed, and 
if we are to be practical let us take stock of the 
changes that the world has brought. What does the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, as it is now called, stand for ? 
It stands for one part domineering over and exploiting the 
other. '^Ihere arc England and the self-governing dominions, 
exploiting India, parts of Africa, Malaya and other parts of the 
world. When we obtain Dominion Status, are we going to get 
promotion from the exploited part to that of the exploiting 
Are we going to assist England and the other Dominions in 
exploiting Egypt and Africa ? The thing is inevitable. Domin¬ 
ion Status for India must nccessitiily mean the break-up of the 
British Empire as it is to-day. 

Then again we are told that Dominion Status may be obtained 
by consent. Independence only after an appeal to arms or force. I do 
not know ij any one here imagines that Dominion Status is going to 
he achieved by sweet reasonableness and logic. If so^ all I can say 
ts that he is a very credulous individual. Dominion Status or Inde^ 
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pendence^ both require a sanction behind them^ whether that is the 
sanction of armed force or non-violent force. You will get Dominion 
Status the moment you make it clear to the British people 
that unless it is granted they will stand to lose much more. 
You will get it when they feel that it will be hell for them 
in India unless they agreed to it. You will not get it by 
logic or fine phrases. In matters of this kind justice and 
have little place. Therefore both for Independence and 
Dominion Status, a sanction and a force of some kind is 
necessary. Consent only follows the creation of the sanction. 
It cannot come without it. Alternatively if Dominion Status 
can be the result of an agreement between India and 
England, I see no reason why Independence also should not 
be agreed to between them. We may agree to certain 
safeguards, if necessary, for British interests, not because we 
consider that the British are entitled to any safeguards, but 
as the price of peace in order to avoid bloody warfare and 
great suffering. Perhaps, it is easier for me to co-operate with 
the British people than it is for many of those who talk of 
Dominion Status, but I cannot co-operatc on their terms. I 
shall co-operate with them on equal terms only when I have 
some sanction and force behind me. 

I am, therefore, interested much more in the creation 
of this sanction than a fine constitution. Do it by all 
means, but remember that in order to enforce it you must 
have a sanction and that applies both to Dominion Status 
and Independence. Do not be under any delusion that 
Dominion Status is a matter of consent and easily obtainable 
and that Independence is much more diflicult of attainment 
and can come only through war. If India gets Dominion 
Status, it necessarily follows that we fit our foreign policy 
with the foreign policy of England, that we support England 
in Egypt, China and elsewhere. Indeed the report makes 
it clear that there should be a joint imperial policy. Are 
you prepared to be tied to the chariot wheels of England 
in this way ? Dominion Status involves co-operation between 
India and England. 

Let us consider the various groups in England to-day. 
Are you going to co-operate with my Lords Birkenhead and 
Winterton or with Mr. Lloyd George of the ‘Steel frame’ 
fame, and his great supporter in the press, the Manchester 
Guardian^ which has called this report, that we are considering, 
a piece of lunacy ? Or will you co-operate with the valient 
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Jix, the Home-Secretary in England, who among his 
merits—and they are few—has certainly the quality of 
frankness, who stated that the English people had come 
to India, not for the benefit of India but to fill their 
own pockets ? Or will you co-operate with the sanctimonious 
and canting humbugs who lead the Labour Party in England? 
For my part, I would prefer to deal with the Birkenhead 
crowd than with Macdonald and Go. Whom, then, do you co¬ 
operate with in England ? Nobody will have you, nobody will 
deal with you, but still you go on repeating the worn out for¬ 
mulae of making offers and compromises and convincing the 
British people. You will never do so till you develope the 
sanction and enibrcc your will. Therefore, I say to you 
with all humility that to talk of Dominion Status is to 
delude ourselves and to give the country an entirely wrong 
lead. The only practical goal is that of independence, and 
It is bad policy and worse tactic to agree in any shape 
or form to Dominion Status, even for a while and even 
as a compromise. 

There is talk of unity amongst various parties and undoub¬ 
tedly the gathering here is a very representative gathering. But 
I would beg of you to remember that we represent largely the 
iritelligentia of this country only. We represent directly at any 
rate, the two or three or five per cent, in this country only. 

1 he whoI(^ country, as we all know, has been convulsed 
this year by labour troubles. Strikes and lock-outs and shoot¬ 
ings and the terrible misery involved in all these and the 
peassant troubles have taken place in different parts of the 
country. Yet what do you find in the report in regard to 
tliese matters ? 1 here is hardly anything except a few good 

principles in the Declaration of Rights and elsewhere. Only 
a lew days ago the Government produced a measure, the 
Iiade Disputes Bill, whicxh is intended to stifle and prevent 
la hour organization. What have we to say in regard to it ? 
Still more recently a new measure has been produced to deal, 
it is said, with Bolsheviks agitators in the country. He must 
be a simple enough person who imagines that a few Bolsheviks 
and the like or even hundreds of them can create all this 
labour trouble and peasant trouble in India. This measure is 
meant to apply to non-Indians. But we all know that there are 
enough measures in the Statute Book, like the Bengal Ordinance, 
which can be made to apply to Indians. There is no necessity 
lor any further enactments to Indians. This has been and is 
tne consistent policy of England towards India. 
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Do you think it is right for us to claim Dominion Status 
and to put our seal in a way to this policy ? 

I do not submit that it would be a wrong thing and a 
fatal thing for India to make Dominion Status as our objective. 
Those of us who think w^ith me have carefully considered 
this resolution and we have definitely come to the conclusion 
that we cannot support it. We do not desire, however, to 
hamper the work of this conference, because wc feel 
that the principal work it has before it is the settlement 
of the communal issue. We are prepared to help in so far 
as we can in the settlement of this problem. Wc have, 
therefore, decided to dissociate ourselves entirely with this 
resolution and not to have anything to do with it by way of 
amendment or otherwise. If you will permit me, sir, I shall 
read out the statemement which I have already placed in your 
hands on behalf of a number of members of this conference. 
The statement runs as follows :— 

‘‘Wc the signatories of this statement are of opinion that 
the constitution of India should only be based on full inde¬ 
pendence. We feel that the resolution that has been placed 
before the All-Parties Conference definitely commits those 
who support it to a constitution based on what is termed 
Dominion Status. We arc not prepared to accept this and 
we, therefore, cannot accept or support this resolution. We 
recognise that the preamble to the resolution gives us the right 
to carry on activity in favour of Independence, but this 
preamble does not in any way lessen the commitment con¬ 
tained in the second part of the resolution. We have decided, 
howwer, not to obstruct or hamper the work of this conference, 
but we desire to record our considered opinion on this question 
and to associate ourselves with this particular resolution in so 
far as it commits us to the acceptance of Dominion Status. 
We shall not take any part in this resolution by moving 
amendments or by voting on it. We propose to carry on 
such activity as vi^e consider proper and necessary in favour 
of Complete Independence.’’ 



CHAPTER XIII 


Sunrise of Socialism 

[Independence is not enough, says Nehru. We must 
have economic security for the peasantry. For them 
freedom means food and liberty has no meaning with¬ 
out loaves. This is the substance of the presidential 
address of Jawaharlal delivered at the U. P* Conference 
held at Jhansi on October 27, 1928. The speech is 
surcharged with deep patriotic emotions, because the 
city of Jhansi reminded Pandit Nehru of the Rani of 
Jhansi who fell fighting in the Indian Revolution of 
1857, that “chip of a girl” who knew no fear and 
went out to struggle against overwhelming odds for 
“the glory of India and her womanhood”!] 

For a second time you have done me the honour of making 
me President of this Provinciai Conference. Grateful as I am, 
I fully realise that I am here to-day in place of another whom 
you had wisely chosen and than whom you could have had no 
better to guide your deliberations here and your activities 
in the coming year. But to our misfortune, domestic troubles 
have prevented your chosen president from taking his rightful 
place in the chair here to-day and the burden of his work has 
fallen on me. That burden I shall endeavour to discharge 
here at this conference but you will surely join with me in the 
hope that in the course of the year our valiant and great¬ 
hearted comrade will take his rightful place at the head of the 
Congress organisation in this province. 

Five years ago you chose me President and I ventured to 
say to you then that the only possible ideal we could work for 
was the ideal of Complete Independence. Our conference 
adopted this ideal dnd recommended to the National Congress 
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likewise. It is well to remember this in these days of argu¬ 
ment and debate about Independence and Dominion Status. 
The cry of independence is no new cry in India, From the day that our 
.country fell under an alien ruUy there have always been people who have 
dreamed of independence struggle and worked for it and sacrificed their 
all for it. What was the great struggle of 1851 y but a war of indepen- 
dence consecrated by many gallant deeds and heroic sacrifices and also 
darkened by misdeeds which brought failure in their train. Here in 
ihis city of Jhansi the mind dwells lovingly on that chip of a girl 
-who knowing no feary went out to struggle and die against over¬ 
whelming odds Jor the glory of India and her womanhood. 

As generation has succeeded generation there has been no 
lack of men and women who have refused to bow their heads 
and bend their knees before the alien ruler. For that dis¬ 
obedience they paid a very heavy price but the gallant stream 
went on and increased in volume. Memories are short and we 
are apt to forget the deeds of the past. But even the present 
generation in which we live has been full enough of golden and 
inspiring deeds. Were the youngmen and old, who faced death 
and long imprisonment, thinking of the mirage of Dominion 
Status or of full-blooded freedom ? 

No living nation under alien rule can ever be at peace 
with its conqueror. For peace means submission and 
8ub*mis8ion means the death of all that is vital in the nation. 
And India has shown her vitality by the endless sacrifices 
her sons and danghters have made to free her from alien 
rule. India cannot be at peace with England tiU she has 
attained her freedom. That is the psychological, the 
fundamental reason for our desiring and working for inde¬ 
pendence. This freedom cannot come by our becoming 
partners, even if that were possible, of that imperialist concern 
which is called the British Empire, and we have realised, 
or ought to realise that imperialism and freedom are 
poles apart. The day England sheds her imperalism, 
we shall gladly co-operate with her. But do you see any signs 
of it ? Or are you simple enough to imagine that we can 
reform her from within by first entering her Empire or 
Commonwealth? England to-day is the arch-priest of imperialism 
and perhaps the worst offenders are those of her Labour Party 
who have the remarkable capacity for combining tall talk about 
freedom and self-determination with full-blooded imperialism. 

It is not England that is our enemy. It is imperialism 
and where imperialism is, there we cannot willingly remain. 
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But you do not require arguments from me in favour of 
independence. You have been the leaders in this movement 
inside the Congress organisation and you may well take pride in 
the fact that the lead you gave has been followed by the 
Congress itself. ^ 

Wc have so far laid stress on political independence. It 
is now time for you to take the lead again and declare what 
you mean by independence. We are told by some people 
that the Congress must not concern itself with matters other than 
political. But life cannot be divided up into compartments, 
nor indeed can politics itself ignore the other functions of 
society. 'I'hc problem before us is to build a free society and 
to do that >ou must consider and seek to change social and 
economic conditions. What manner of independence is it 
which results in starvation for many and the exploitation of 
millions ? Independence must necessarily involve freedom 
JVom all exploitation and to bring this about you must attack 
everything in your society which helps the exploiter. That 
is also a powerful reason why we cannot be satisfied with 
Dominion Status for that is bound to result in giving a 
dominant position to foreign capital and foreign capital means 
foreign exploitation. 

The problem before us is therefore two-fold, firstly 
to chalk out an economic and social programme which 
will provide freedom for the masses and then to indicate 
the manner of creating sanctions to enforce our programme. 

But before wc consider programme let us be clear 
about our aims and our general outlook. Most of us talk 
about serving the masses and relieving their poverty, although 
we seldom have any but the vaguest of notions as to how 
to do it. Wc imagine that with the coming of Swaraj, the 
masses arc bound to benefit. This is partly true no doubt 
but it is by no means certain that they will do so. Our 
very method of referring to the masses betrays that wc 
think ourselves something apart from them. By virtue of 
our intellects or our material possessions wc consider ourselves 
the natural leaders of the masses. It is “wc” and the “ masses ” 
and if any conflict arises between the two wc naturally 
attach more importance to our own interests. Wc arc convinced 
that wc arc the chosen of the land and on our worthy 
shoulders has fallen the burden of freeing this country andr 
incidentally of bettering our own position. 

This, ia the way wc think consciously or unconsciously* 
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It is the way of hypocrisy. Let us not talk of serving the 
masses when our principal object is to serve our own class. 
Therefore in drawing up programmes we must keep the 
interests of the masses uppermost and sacrifice everything else 
to them. For it is the masses who really are the nation. On 
their prosperity depends the prosperity of the country. Not 
only it is just that our programme must keep the interests 
of the masses uppermost but it is highly necessary and 
expedient from other points of views also. Only thus can we 
raise the sanction which can enforce their will. But to give 
effect to that programme we shall have to subordinate 
ourselves and give the predominant place in our movement 
to the representatives of the masses. Thus only can we make 
it a real mass movement. Only those who are themselves 
interested in an economic change can effectively bring it about. 
The leadership and effective control of the movement must 
therefore ultimately pass to those who are most exploited 
to-day. They will stumble and fall and make many mistakes 
but they will have the driving force of economic necessity 
behind them and this is bound to carry them to victory. 
Bereft of this driving force, our politics are bound to become, 
as they have indeed become, a jumble of resolutions and 
processions and shouting with no action behind them, 
Swaraj will not be obtained by scoring lawyer’s points or by 
forensic eloquence. 

I have repeatedly stated that to my thinking the only solution 
for our many ills is socialism. Socialism therefore must be our aim. 
Some of you may perhaps think, not without reason, that we cannot 
reach it at one bound and it is necessary to have a lesser immediate 
programme. It is not easy to draw up this programme at a conference 
and I would earnestly recommend that this conference should appoint 
a committee to do it, I shall merely indicate here some important 
matters which should be considered for^ inclusion in the conference. 

Our social programme must lay down clearly that we 
cannot tolerate the many disabilities which various classes, 
called the depressed classes, suffer from. We must do away 
with these distinctions and try to give full opportunities of 
growth to every one. Special provision must be made for 
freeing our womcn-folk from the many burdens and dis¬ 
abilities they suffer from, both legally and otherwise. 
They should have the same status as men, such relics of 
barbarism as purdah must of course go entirely. 

Our economic programme musf aim at the removal of 
all economic inequalities and an equitable distribution of 
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wealth. For the moment we may take the provision of a 
living wage for a worker and protection from the economic 
consequences of old age, maternity etc., as provided for in the 
All-Parties Fundamental Rights, as the basis of our programmCv 
How will the provision be made ? Surely not by keeping 
the economic and social structure of to-day. To give to the 
poor and depressed, you must take from the rich and those 
who possess. We have, therefore, to equalise as far as possible 
the present distinction of wealth and at the same time to see 
that the piinciple of taxation is such as to prevent both 
great wealth and great poverty. That is to say that the 
burden of taxation must be increased on the rich and 
decreased and even removed entirely from the poor. 

\Vc in this province have to face especially the zaniindar 
and kisan problem. To our misfortune we have zamindars 
e\erywhere and they have prevented all healthy growth. 
Compare our province to other provinces like the Punjab and 
Gujrat, whcie there are peasant-holdings. VVe have indeed 
in this province produced in the past and have to-day great 
men who do honour to the country. But we have hardly 
a middle class ; we specialise in extremes of wealth and 
poverty. We must therefore face this problem of landlordism, 
and if we ihee it, what can wc do with it except 
to abolish it ? There is no half-way house. It is a 
feudal relic of the past utterly out ol' keeping w’ith modern 
conditions. 

7 he abolilion of landlordism must therefore occupy a prominent 
place in our programme and instead of that u e should have small 
holdings ordinarily enough for a family to cultivate. But in order 
to prevent accumulations, ive must prohibit all alienations of land and 
all transfers for debt, 

How^ are we to abolish the big estates ? Some advocate 
confiscation and others full compensation. The latter is on the 
face of it impossible as we cannot find the enormous amount of 
money for it. And if wc could find the money the burden on 
the land will continue and the peasant holder will certainly 
not profit by the change. The only person who will profit will 
be the zamindar who will be saved all trouble and worry and 
will get hard cash instead of a varying and troublesome 
income. Besides, there is no attempt at equalisation of wealth 
if full compensation is given. The example of other countries 
shows us that full compensation for land has brought no relief 
or solution of the problem. In no event therefore can we give 
full compensation. 
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Confiscation, on the other hand, though equitably 
perfectly justifiable, may lead to many cases of hardships. I 
would suggest therefore that some compensation might be given 
specially in cases of hardships. But compensation should 
certainly not be given so as to make the receiver of it a wealthy 
man again. 

I would also suggest that the very poor holders of land, 
who can merely make a living out of it, should be entirely 
exempted from taxation. 

Another problem that we have to face is the indebtedness 
of the peasantry. I’hese debts must be subject to partial 
compensation in cases of hardships. • • 

Taxation should be direct and as far as possible indirect 
taxation should be al)olishcd. Further, this direct taxation 
should be steeply graduated so as to fall mainly on the larger 
incomes. 

A tax which we have not got in India, though many other- 
countries including England have got it, is an inheritance tax 
or death duties. This is an eminently just and social tax and • 
should be introduced in India and steeply graduated so as to 
prevent large inheritance. 

India has become sufficiently industrialised for us to, 
pay special attention to the condition of the workers in the 
factories. Indeed, the history of the past few months with 
its strikes and lock-outs and shootings is such that no one can 
ignore industrial labour. Government does not ignore them. 
'I'hcy realise far more then do most of our leaders the 
potential strength of the workers and so with frantic haste they 
have sought to muzzle and tie up Trade Unions. They are not 
troubled to act in this way with our conferences and the like for 
they know well that our chief industry is talk, specially that 
of lawyers is a haimless commodity. The real danger to 
Government comes from the peasantry and the workers and 
the industrial workers being more capable of organised action 
must inevitably take the lead in mass action. We see there¬ 
fore the attempts of Government to crush their organisation 
and prevent organised action. Wherever there is industrial 
trouble the whole strength of Goverment is always on the side 
of the big employer, and in addition to having to put up with 
starvation wages and miserable housing conditions, the workers 
have to face the bullets of the Government soldiers and police. 
But even this repression was not considered enough and we 
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have had the Trades Disputes Bill and the Public Safety Bill. 
1 he British Government has done and will do everything in 
its pov.er to ])revent workers orgnising themselves. Are you 
going to take a neutral attitude in the matter and allow the 
workers to be crushed ? Go to Cawnpore and see the terrible 
conditions of the workers and the houses they live in. Goto 
the jute regions of Bengal and compare the million of profit 
made l^y the British capitalists with the miserable workers. 

Ordinary humanity must induce you to side with the 
workers. Political prudence will point the same way, for the 
workers are the most dynamic factor in our society to-day 
and if we ignore them we shall find ourselves ignored and 
put by on a shelf. 

Therefore we must deliberately help the workers to 
organise themsrdves and by workers I do not merely refer to 
those who do manual labour but ail who work by their 
muscles or their brains. First of all, we have to combat the mea¬ 
sures of government which hamper the growth of the workers. 
We must help trade-unions and try to dcvelope factory com¬ 
mittees to safe-guard the rights of the workers. Our immediate 
programme must Ixi the enforcement of the 0-hour day and the 
44-hour week and the fullest provisions for compensation, 
insurance and the like. For women and children specially 
provisions must be made, regarding hours of work, the kind of 
work which is suitable for them and maternity provisions. 
Healthy and sanitary housing accommodation must be provided 
by the cmployei's for every employee and a minimum living wage 
must l3e fixed. These suggestions are not revolutionary. Even 
from the capitalist point of view they are recognised to be 
essential in order to increase the efficiency of labour. 

These are only some odd suggestions for you to consider. 
Many others will suggest themselves to you. My present^object 
is to impress you that we can no longer make any progress by the cry of 
Swaraj only, Wc ?nust make it clear that we aim at economic and 
.social Swaraj os well as political and for this purpose we must lay 
down a definite economic and social programme. Only thus can you 
bring your movement for freedom in touch with reality and 
make it a dynamic and irresistible force. This is also the surest 
way of killing cornmunalism. 

Communalism cannot go by pious resolutions or endless 
talks of unity. If you will examine it, you will find that in 
essence it is the desire amongst intellectuals for the loaves and 
fish of office. It has nothing to do with the masses but the 
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masses are deluded and misled and made to forget their real 
troubles. If you direct their attentions to economic facts which 
matter, you will automatically turn them away from 
communalism and the pseudo-religious mentality. 

We have (he curious fact to-day that some of our 
prominent politicians talk fondly of independence and yet 
claim all manner of communal rights and privileges. We are 
told repeatedly that the heart of the community on that is 
sound. I have no doubt that the heart of every community 
is sound, but this strange mixture of communalism and inde¬ 
pendence makes me doubt if the heads of those who combine 
the two are sound. For there is nothing in common between 
these two and you cannot build up the noble edifice of a free 
India on the shifting and sandy foundations of communalism. 
The All-Parties Conference has made a number of suggestions 
on the communal issue. These do not put an end to all 
communalism but they go a very long way in that direction 
and should therefore 1}C cordially welcomed. Under the 
circumstances I believe they arc the best solution of this 
problem and I trust this conference will fully endorse them and 
work for them. 

Having defined our ideal, how are we going to achieve 
it? Every one says that we must have sanctions, but I 
have noticed a tendency in some of us to believe that if we 
shout together and shout long enough and do nothing else we 
shall succeed. Apparently they believe that the British 
dominion in India will suddenly give way like that the walls 
of Jericho, if the noise we make is loud enough. That is I 
think the basis of the cry for Dominion Status and that is 
another reason why I consider Dominion Status as an ideal 
to lead away from the right path. It makes us think that 
sanctions are not necessary and that is a dangerous thought. 
Even a child in politics knows that ^vithout strength behind 
a demand that demand is worthless. 

We have, therefore, to device sactions. I have already 
hinted these sanctions can only come from mass organi¬ 
sation and mass action. The nature of that action must be 
determined at the particular moment but in principle it must 
be some kind of non-co-operation. We may not perhaps 
adopt all the items of the non-co-operation programme of 1921 
but we must adopt the spirit of it leading to non-payment 
of taxes or other forms of mass civil disobedience. 
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It may be that we may be called upon to help England with 
OUT men and treasure in an imperialist war. The Congress has already 
given us a lead for this and we must watch with vigilance that we 
ah not exploited again as we were in 1914, 

India is not so weak as many people imagine. Our 
weakness is merely due to our own faint hearts and specially 
our fear of the masses. If we once get into touch with the 
masses and work with them, and for them, our strength will 
become enormous. World forces help us and even India, weak 
as she is, can make a difference in a crisis. 

I have not referred so far to the Simon Commission, 
for so far as that is concerned I would be speaking to the 
converted. You will of course have nothing to do with it. 
That is only an example of the mentality of England and 
shows us how she wants to treat us. She will have no 
co-operation with us and she is only there to enforce her will. 
Why then should we waste our energy in evolving schemes 
of co-operation with her ? Let us develop strength and 
ultimately llie strong will prevail. 

'fhe report of the Nehru Commiuee and the decisions 
of the All-Parties Conference have been discussed threadbare 
and only a lew’ days ago I had occasion at another provincial 
conference to deal with them at length. 1 Iiave already 
referred to some parts of it, notably the communal recom¬ 
mendations. For the rest although. I disagree with some 
recommendations, I am prepared to commend it generally 
subject to the qualification of independence. I recognise fully 
the value of the report and do not wish by petty criticism 
to lessen it. 

One thing more I refer to and that is the question of 
the Indian States. We have had recently a very illuminatory 
address by the Maharaja of Bikaner. Among various reveal¬ 
ing statements he has made, perhaps the most revealing 
is his clear declaration that in case of a future war between 
India and England, he will whole-heartedly support England 
against his own country. I do not think you will require 
any comment from me on this amazing declaration. If 
the Maharaja had lived in England or France or Germany 
or the United States or indeed any other country and had made 
such a declaration what kind of reception do you think 
would it have had ? The Maharaja is perhaps living mentally 
in the middle ages and still thinks of the divine right of 
kings and imagines like the French king of old Uetal c^est 
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moi. But the king who said this is long departed and a 
republic exists in his country, and in England the king is 
but a figure-head without the least power. It would be 
well for our princes and chieftains to remember that the 
days of kings and princes are past. This leads us to another 
conclusion. In drawing up programme of work we must see 
what classes and groups in the country stand to gain special 
privileges by the freedom of India and what stand to lose 
them. Let us be quite clear in our minds about this and 
having made this distinction let us draw up a programme 
for the former group. The latter can never be a help to 
us and in a moment of crisis may turn against us and do 
us great injury. An attempt to satisfy them and include 
them our programme is imprudent not only on equitable 
grounds but also from the point of view of expediency. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Can India Defend Herself? 

[Can India defend herself in case British Govern¬ 
ment decides to quit India ? Yes—says Jawaharlal. 
This is the substance of the presidential address 
delivered at the Kerala Provincial Conference held at 
Payyanur on 28th May 1928< If Indian soldiers can 
defend the British Empire in different theatres of the 
world as mercenaries, they can certainly defend 
their homeland as soldiers of liberty, better-trained 
and better-organized, under patriotic generals.] 

India has little in common with England and her econo¬ 
mic interests conflict in almost every particular with those of 
England. An imperial bond between the two can only be an 
enforced union productive of ill-will and continuous friction 
and must of necessity be to the advantage of England. 

For the present, however, the union must necessarily 
be the union of the lion and lamb with the lamb inside the 
lion. This is evident if ^ve study the relations of England with 
other countries like China, Persia, Mesopotamia and Egypt. 
She has opposed all attempts at freedom of these countries 
and only recently we had an amazing example of her imperial 
policy in Independent Egypt. Even in regard to the countries 
of Europe, she is acknowledged to be the main obstacle to 
world-peace and co-operation. It is inconceivable, therefore, 
that India can have a real measure of freedom within the 
limits of the British Empire and you will welcome, I am 
sure, the resolution of the Madias Congress laying down our 
goal as complete national independence. This does not mean 
the ill-will to England or to any other country, but it is a 
condition precedent to our future growth and to the develop¬ 
ment of peaceful relations with other countries including 
England. The Madras Congress resolution is important speci¬ 
ally because it attacks the psychology of submission and slavery 
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and helplessness, which generations of foreign rule have de¬ 
veloped in us. It prepares our minds for the will to be free 
without which freedom cannot come even to-day. There are 
so many of us who take an academic interest in Indian freedom, 
who whilst they talk of freedom feel no inner urge for it. 
Doubts and difficulties assail them and fear born of a slave 
psychology hampers their efforts. We are told of the dangers 
that India may have to face in the event of England leaving 
us to our own resources, of the fear of foreign invasion and of 
our inability to cope with it. But it is not realised that the 
strength that succeeds in enforcing India’s will on England 
also succeed in protecting India from other foreign incursions. 
It is not felt keenly enough that we are even now suffering under a 
foreign invasion and the future cannot bring any greater disaster to 
us. Not to get rid of our present domination because of future pro¬ 
blematical dangers is the height of fear and weakness. But what 
external dangers will face us when the British leave Lidia ? We 
have an Indian army brave and efficient^ well-tried in many conti¬ 
nents. It is good enough to fight for the freedom of the Allies in 
the battle-fields of Europe and it will be good enough to fight if necessary' 
for the freedom of India. When freedom comes we shall develope our 
army and strengthen it and make it more efficient than it is to-day. 

The strength of the country not only depends on the 
international situation and the balance of power. Poland, 
Lithuania, Czecho-slovakia, Hungry, Austria, Belgium, Holland,. 
Jugoslavia, Portugal, Bulgaria, Roumania and many other 
countries are independent, but not one ol them can with¬ 
stand one great power. Even the great powers cannot separately 
cope with a combination against them ; but they remain inde¬ 
pendent because none dare attack them for fear of complica¬ 
tions. The other country could not tolerate that the rich 
prize of India should fall again to another power. But what 
power could indeed threaten us ? France, Germany and Italy 
are too much involved in their mutual hatred and jealousies 
and are too afraid of each other to trouble us at all. The 
United States of America are too far away for effective action. 
Japan has to face hostility of the United States and even of 
the Western European Powers and cannot dare embark on a 
new adventure which would be fraught with the greatest 
risks for her. Afghanistan is strong in defence but weak in 
attack and it is inconceivable that wilh its limited resources it 
can do us any harm. It may at most carry out a number of 
successful raids before we can defeat it and hold it in check. 
But there is absolutely no reason why wc should have any 
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such relations with Afghanistan. Russia remains the sole 
danger but even this danger is largely imaginary, as every one 
knows or ought to know, that no country is in greater need of 
peace than Russia. The Great War, the civil war, the famine 
and the blockade have shaken her foundations and done her 
tremendous injury. She has made much good of her losses but 
above everything else she desires peace to build up the new 
social order she has established. Experts tell us that although 
strong in defence she is weak in attack. Her whole govern¬ 
ment is based on the good-will of the workers and the peasantry 
and she cannot count on this good-will in an oppressive cam¬ 
paign. She has so many enemies that she dare not of her 
own accord start an invasion of India and leave her western 
flanks exposed to attack. Nor has she any economic reason to 
covet India. India and Russia are loo alike to help each other much. 
Roth are largely agricultural countries with raw materials and markets. 
She wants capital and machinery and India can supply neither. We 
thus see that no danger threatens India from any direction and even 
if there is any danger we shall be able to cope with it. 

It may be, however, that we are unable to cope with it 
and go down in the struggle. 'I'hat risk must be faced as it 
has been faced by every brave people in history. Because of 
risk, we cannot give up our birthright or take the shameful 
j)osition of asking for the British help to defend our country 
and liberty. We must make it clear that on no account are we 
prepared to have the British forces in our country. The alien 
army of oc cupation must be withdrawn. 

It is said that by laying stress on Independence, we 
antagonise other parties in the country just when the need 
for the unity was the greatest. Unity is certainly most desire- 
able, but can unity be achieved by the sacrifice of our princi¬ 
ples ? Our opponents and even those of our colleagues for 
whose sake wc sacrifice our principles wall respect us the less 
for it. Let us respect even sentiments and the prejudices of 
otheis. But let us not give in on any matter w^hich we con¬ 
sider vital. 'I’he Oongress has already showai its desire to 
co-operate whenever it can wath our groups and parties without 
giving up our ideals and our goal. We have co-operated 
whole-heartedly with others for the boycott of the Simon 
Commission and are to-day co-operating with numerous groups 
in the All-Parties Conference. We could give no greater 
evidence of our goodwill, and our tolerance cannot extend 
to sacrifice of the principle and the goal ; and the ideal we 
have set before us is too vivid to be forgotten or discarded 
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for a temporary compromise. We have to travel the road 
together respecting each other and it may be that when 
we reach the cross-roads we may have converted many 
others to our view. If we fail to do so we would agree 
to differ and pirt company without rancour, or ill-will. 

You must have been disappointed at the proceedings of 
the All-Parties Conference in Bombay and yet the very fact 
that we are having so much difficulty in finding a solution to 
contending claims shows that we are at grips with the 
real problem. By ignoring them or making a patch-work 
compromise we cannot solve them. It is a measure of our 
earnestness that we are trying to face them squarely and I 
have every hope that if we continue to do so, we shall find a 
solution. 

What are these problems we hear of controversies about 
the separation of Sind and separate and joint electorates and 
reservation of scats ? If you go to the bottom of all this, you 
find one all-pcrvading cause. It is fear of the Muslim that the 
Hindu may exterminate him, the fear of the Hindu that the 
Muslim may crush him, the fear of each community or groups. 
It is a senseless fear. To protect itself, each community wants 
a privileged and dominating position in each province. Surely 
no group should dominate over another and the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Muslim League each desire domination 
and there can be no compromise between the two. Are we 
then to give up the task as hopeless ? The duty of the 
Congress and of all other organisations which are not based on 
pure communalism is clear. After paying due regard to the 
fears, whether justified or not, they must evolve a constitution 
which should be as just and reasonable as can be expected 
under the circumstances and then should place it before the 
country. And the country as a whole, I feel sure, will accept 
it if it is based on reason and justice. 

Unhappily it is ?iot possible in this world of ours to-day to 
produce an ideal constitution. We cannot ignore prejudice and unreason 
but let us at any rate try to approximate to the ideal as far as we can. 
The history of India tells us that danger has always come because of 
the want of central authority. , We have too much decentralisation. If 
we are to build up a strong India we must have a strong central 
Government hut at the same time we cannot afford to kill the rich and 
varying cultures of India by having too much uniformity and 
discouraging local effort and enterprise. In other countries the tendency 
to-day is to give full local autonomy to cultural areas. We must^ 
therefore, while laying stress on a strong Central Government, accept the 
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principle of giving considerable autonomy to different areas having 
traditions and cultures of their own. The best test of a culture is that 
of language. There may be too many small autonomous areas. The 
economic life of the country may suffer; but this can be safe¬ 
guarded by giving up powers to large areas including several 
autonomous cultural areas. If this principle is kept in mind 
and if in addition we have joint electorates and proper 
safe-guards for all the minorities and backward groups, I think 
we might evolve a satisfactory constitution for a period at least. 
Let us hope that the committee which the All-Parties Conference 
has appointed will meet with success in drawing up this 
constitution. It is becoming clear that the Indian states cannot 
be ignored or excluded. Nothing can be more fatal for India 
than a division between the two independent entities. The 
problem has become an urgent one because we find that efforts 
are being made to raise a barrier between the tw'o parts of 
India, Recently a scheme has been published on behalf of a 
number of Indian princes under a superficial garb of good-will 
to British India. This scheme lays down the dangerous principle 
of separation of Indian states and so far as the people of the 
states are concerned, we arc told, they will live under a rule of 
law. \V{‘ know well what rule of law and order means. This 
scheme must iherefore be combated by us not only in British 
India but in the states. Even such of the ruling princes as are 
wise and Ibreseeing enough should reject it and take their stand 
by their own people and by the people of British India. We 
stand together and nothing must be allowed to separate us. 



CHAPTER XV 


Challenge To Imperialism 

|The Indian National Congress, under Jawaharlal, 
passed the Resolution of Complete Independence at 
the historic session of the Congress at Lahore in 1930. 
The fight for freedom is in operation for the last 
fifteen years. Consequently the foundations of free¬ 
dom and the programme for independence which 
Pandit Nehru laid down in his presidential address 
are as true to-day as they were at that time. There 
is a prophetic glory about the utterances of Jawaharlal, 
and the weapons of freedom which he forged in 1930 
are more essential, more handy, and sharper than 
ever. All those who are anxious to serve their 
motherland, we draw their attentions te the hints for 
freedom formulated by Jawaharlal in the following 
speech.] 

For four-and-forty years this National Congress has 
laboured for the freedom of India. During this period it has 
somewhat slowly but surely awakened national consciousness 
from its long stupor and built up the national movement. If 
to-day we are gathered here at a crisis of our destiny, conscious 
of our strength as well as of our weakness, and looking with 
hope and apprehension to the future, it is well that we give 
first thought to those who spent their lives with little hope of 
reward so that those that follow them may have the joy of 
achievement. Many of the giants of old are not with us and 
we of a later day, standing on an eminence of their creation, 
may often decry their efforts. That is the way of the world. 
But none of you can forget them or the great work they did 
in laying the foundations of a free India. And none of us 
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can ever forget that glorious band of men and women who 
witnout reckoning the consequences, have laid down their younff 
lives or spent their bright youth in suffering and torment in utter 
protest against a foreign domination. Many of their names 
even are not known to us. They laboured and suffered in 
silence without any expectation of public applause, and by 
their heart’s blood they nursed the tender plant of India’s 
freedom. While many of us temporized and compromised, they 
stood up and prcclaimed a people’s right to freedom and 
declared to the world that India, even in her degradation, had 
the spark of life in her, because she refused to submit to 
tyranny and serfdom. Brick by brick has our national 
movement been Imilt up, and often on the prostrate bodies of 
her martyred sons has India advanced, 'bhe giants of old may 
not be with us, but the courage of old is with us still, and India 
can yet produce martyrs like jatindas and Wizaya. 

This is the glorious legacy that we have inherited, and 
von wish to put me in charge of it. I know well that I occupy 
this honoured place by chance more than by your deliberate 
design. Your d(‘sirc was to ( hoese another—one who towers 
above ail others in this present-day world of outs—and there 
( onld have been no wiser choice. But fal(' and he conspired 
together and thrust nu' against \our will and mini* into this 
terrible scat of i<\sponsi])ility. SJiould I express m^ gratitude 
to you lor liaving f)laccd me in this dilen ma But I am 
grateful indeed for )our confidence in one who strangely lacks 
it himself. 

^"ou ^vill discuss many \ital national probkms that face 
us to-day, and )our decisions may change the course of Indian 
history. But you arc not the only people that arc faced with 
problems. The whole world to-day is one vast question mark, 
and every country and every people is in the melting-pot. 
The age of faith, w ith the comfort and stability it brings, is 
past, and there is questioning about everything, however 
permanent or sacred it might have appeared to our forefathers. 
Everywhere there is doubt and restlessness, and the foundations 
of the State and society are in process of transformation. 
Old-established ideas of liberty, justice, property and even the 
family are being attacked, and the outcome hangs in the 
balance. We appear to be in a dissolving period of history, 
when the world is in labour and, out of her travail, will give 
birth to a new order. 

No one can say what the future will bring, but we may 
assert with some confidence that Asia, and even India, will 
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play a determining part in future world policy. The brief day 
of European domination is already approaching its end. 
Europe has ceased to be the centre of activity and interest. The 
future lies with America and Asia. Owing to false and 
incomplete history many of us have been led to think that 
Europe has always dominated over the rest of the world, and 
Asia has always let the legions of the West thunder past and 
has plunged in thought again. We have forgotten that it was 
India that finally broke the military power of Alexander. 
Thought has undoubtedly been the glory of Asia and specially 
of India, but in the field of action the record of Asia has been 
equally great. But none of us desires that the legions oi' Asia 
or Europe should overrun the continents again. VVe have all 
had enough of them. 

India to-day is a part of a world movmenl. Not only (Jiina, 
Turkey^ Persia and Pgypt, but also Russia and the countries 
of the West are taking part in this movement^ and India cannot isolate 
herself from it. We have our own problems^ dijficult and intricate^ and 
w'e cannot run away fro7n them and take shelter in the wider problems 
that affect the world. But if we ignore the world we do so at our peril, 
('.ivilizalion to-day^ such as it is, is not the creation or the monopoly of 
one people or nation. It is a composite fabric to which all countries 
have contributed and then have adapted to suit their particular needs. 
And if India has a message to give to the world, as I hope she has, she 
has also to receive and learn much from the messages of other 
peoples. 

When everything is changing it is well to remember the long 
course of Indian history. Few things in history are more amaz¬ 
ing than the wonderful stability of the social structure in India 
which withstood the impact of numerous alien influences and 
thousands of years of change and conflict. It withstood them 
because it always sought to absorb them and tolerate them. Its 
aim was not to exterminate but to establish an equilibrium 
between different cultures. Aryans and non-Aryans settled 
down together recognizing each other’s right to their culture, 
and outsiders who came, like the Parsis, found a welcome and 
a place in the social order. With the coming of the Muslims 
the equilibrium was disturbed, but India sought to restore it, 
and largely succeeded. Unhappily for us before we could 
adjust our differences, the political structure broke down, the 
British came and we fell. 

Great as was the success of India in evolving a stable 
society she failed in a vital particular, and because she 
failed in this, she fell and remains fallen. No solution was 
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found for the problem of equality, India deliberately 
ignored this and built up her social structure on inequality, 
and we have the tragic consequences of this policy in the 
millions of our people who till yesterday were suppressed 
and had little opportunity for growth. 

When Europe fought her wars of religion and Christians 
massacred each other in the name of their Saviour, India was 
tolerant, although, alas, there is little of this toleration to-day. 
Having attained some measure of religious liberty, Europe 
sought after political liberty and political and legal equality. 
Having attained these also, she finds that they mean very little 
without economic liberty and equality. And so to-day politics 
have ceased to have much meaning, and the most vital 
question is that of social and economic equality. 

India also will have to find a solution to this problem, 
iind until she does so, her political and social structure cannot 
have stability. Tha^ solution need not necessarily follow the 
example of any other country. It must, if it has to endure, be 
based on the genius of her people and be an outcome of her 
thought and culture. And when it is found, the unhappy 
differences between various communities, which trouble us 
to-day and keep back our freedom, will automatically 
disappear. 

Indeed the real differences have already largely gone, 
but fear of each other and distrust and suspicion remain and 
sow seceb of discord. The problem before us is not one 
of removing differences. They can well remain side by 
side and enrich our many-sided culture. The problem is 
how to remove fear and suspicion, and, being intangible, 
they are hard to get at. An earnest attempt was made to do 
so last year by the All-Parties Committee, and much progress 
was made towards the goal. But wc must admit with sorrow 
that success has not wholly crowned its efforts. Many of our 
Muslim and Sikh friends have strenuously opposed the solutions 
suggested, and passions have been roused over mathematical 
figures and percentages. Logic and cold reason are poor weapons to 
fight fear and distrust. Only faith and generosity can overcome them. 

1 can only hope that the leaders oj various communities will have 
this faith and generosity in ample measure. What shall we gain for 
ourselves or for our community if all of us are slaves in a slave 
country ? And what can we lose if once we remove the shackles 
from India and can breathe the air of freedom again ? Do w'e want 
outsiders, w ho are not of us and who have kept us in bondage, 
to be the protectors of our little rights and privileges, when 
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they deny us the very right to freedom ? No majority can 
crush a determined minority, and no minority can be 
sufficiently protected by a little addition to its seats in legisla* 
tare. Let us remember that in a world to-day almost every¬ 
where, a very small minority holds wealth and power and 
dominates over the great majority. 

/ have no love for bigotry and dogmatism in religion^ and I am 
glad that they are weakening. Nor do I love communcdism in any shape 
or form, I find it difficult to appreciate why political or economic 
rights should depend on the membership oj a religious g^oup or com¬ 
munity. I can fully understand the right to freedom in, religion and 
the right to one's culture,, and in India specially, which has always 
acknowledged and granted these rightsy it should be no difficult matter 
to ensure their continuance. We have only to find out some way 
whereby we may root out the fear and distrust that darken our 
horizon to-day. The politics of a subject race are largely based on 
fear and hatred^ and we have been loo long under subjection to get ride 
of them easily. 

I was born a Hindu, but I do not know how far I 
am justified in calling myself one or in speaking on ])ehalf of 
Hindus. But birth still counts in this country, and by right 
of birth I shall venture to submit to the leaders of the 
Hindus that it should be their privilege to take the lead in 
generosity. Generosity is not only good morals, but is often 
good politics and sound expediency. And it is inconceivable 
to me that in a free India the Hindus can ever be powerless. 
So far as I am concerned I would gladly ask our Muslim 
and Sikh friends to take what they will without protest or 
argument from me. I know that the time is coming soon 
v/hen these labels and appellations will have little meaning 
and when our struggles will be on an economic basis. Mean¬ 
while it matters little what our mutual arrangements are, pro¬ 
vided only that we do not build up barriers which will come 
in the way of future progress. 

The time has indeed already come when the All-Parties 
Report has to be put aside and we march forward unfettered 
to our goal. You will remember the resolution of the last 
Congress which fixed a year of grace for the adoption of the 
All-Parties Scheme. That year is nearly over, and the natural 
issue of that decision is for this Congress to declare in favour 
of independence and devise sanctions to achieve it. 

That year has not brought Dominion Status or the All- 
Parties Constitution. It has brought instead suffering and 
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greater repression ol our national and labour movements, 
and how many of' our comrades are to-day forcibly kept 
away i'rom us by the alien power. How many of them 
suffer (‘xile in foreign countries and arc refused facilities to 
return to their motherland, d'he army of occupation holds 
couniry in its iron grip, and the whip of the master is 
ever leady to come down on the best of us who dare raise 
their heads, d'hc answer to the Calcutta resolution has been 
e’ear and definite. 

Recently tliere has been a seeming offer of peace, d'he 
Viceroy has staled on behalf of the British Government that 
(he headers of Indian opinion will be invited to confer with 
li e (j\)vernna Ill on the subject of India’s future constitution. 
I’lu' Viceroy meant well and his language w^as the language 
of peace. But even a Viceroy’s goodwill and courteous phrases 
aie poor substitutes for the hard facts that confront us. \Vc 
have sufficient experience of the devious ways of British diplo¬ 
macy to h( ware of it. The ofi'er that the British Government 
made was vague, and there was no commitment or promise 
of'])erfbrmance. Only by the greatest stretch of imagination 
could it I e interpreted as a possible response to the Calcutta 
resolution. Many leaders of various political parties met 
togcthci'soon after and considered it. I'hey gave it the most 
favourable iiUer])rc(ation, for they desired peace and were 
willing to go half-way to meet it. But in courteous language 
(hey made it dear what the vital conditions for its acceptance 
were. Many of us w ho believed in independence and were con¬ 
vinced that the offer was only a device to lead us astray and 
create division in our ranks, suffered bitter anguish and were 
torn with doubt. Were we justified in precipitating a terrible 
national struggle with all its inevitable consequences of suffer¬ 
ing for many when there was even an outside chance of 
honourable peace ? With much searching of heart we signed 
that manifesto, and I know not to-day if we did right or 
wrong. Later came the explanations and amplifications in 
the British Parliament and elsewhere, and all doubt, if doubt 
there were, was removed as to the true significance of the 
offer. Even so your Working Committee chose to keep open 
the door of negotiation and left it to this Congress to take the 
final decision. 

During the last few days there has been another discussion 
of this subject in the British House of Commons, and the 
Secretary of State for India has endeavoured to point out that 
iuccessive Governments have tried to prove, not only by words, 
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but by deeds also, the sincerity of their faith in regard to India. 
We must recognize Mr. Wedgwood Benn’s desire to do some¬ 
thing for India and his anxiety to secure the goodwill of the 
Indian people. But his speech and the other speeches made 
in Parliament carry us no further. “Dominion Status in 
action,” to which he has drawn attention, has been a snare 
for us, and has certainly not reduced the exploitation of 
India. The burdens on the Indian masses are even greater 
to-day because of this “ Dominion Status in action ” and 
the so-callcd constitutional reforms of ten years ago. High 
Commissioners in London, and representatives on the 
League of Nations, and the purchase of stores, and Indian 
Governors and high officials are no parts of our demand. 
We want to put an end to the exploitation of India’s poor and 
to get the reality of power and not merely the livery of 
office. 

Mr. Wedgwood Bonn has given us a record of the achiev- 
mentsof the past decade. He could have added to it by 
referring to Martial Law in the Punjab and the Jallianwala 
Bagh shooting and the repression and exploitation that have 
gone on continually during this period of “Dominion Status 
in action.” He has given us some insight into what more of 
Dominion Status may mean for us. It will mean the shadow 
of authority to a handful of Indians, and more repression and 
exploitation of the masses. 

What will this Congress do ? The conditions for co-operation 
remain unfulfilled. Can we co-operate so long as there is no guarantee 
that real freedom will come to us ? Can we co-operate when our 
comrades lie in prison and repressian continues ? Can we co-operate 
until we are assured that real peace is sought after and not merely 
a tactical advantage Over us ? Peace cannot come at the point of the 
bayonet, and if we are to continue to be dominated over by an alien 
people, let us at least be no consenting parties to it. 

If the Calcutta resolution holds, we have but one 
goad to-day, that of independence. Independence is not a 
happy word in the world to-day, for it means exclusiveness 
and isolation. Civilization has had enough of narrow national¬ 
ism and gropes towards a wider co-operation and interdepen¬ 
dence. And if we use the word independence we do so in no 
sense hostile to the larger ideal. Independence for us means 
complete freedom from British domination and British imperial¬ 
ism. Having attained our freedom I have no doubt that 
India will welcome all attempts at world co-operation and 
federation, and will even agree to give up part of her own 
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independence to a larger group of which she is an equal 
member. 

7 he British Empire lo-day is not such a group, and cannot be so 
long as it dominates over millions of fyeoplcs and holds large areas of 
the world's surface despite the will of their inhabitants. It cannot be a 
true commonwealth so long as imperialism is its basis and the 
■exploitation of other races its chief mmns of sustenance. The British 
Empire to-day is indeed gradually undergoing a process of holilical 
dissolution. It is in a state of unstable equilibrium. The Union of 
South Africa is not a very happy member of the family, nor is the Irish 
Tree State a willing one. Egypt drifts away. India could never be 
an equal member of the Commonwealth unless imperialism and all it 
implies is discarded. So long as this is not done India's position in the 
Empire must be one of subservience, and her exploitation will continue. 
The embrace of the British Empire is a dangerous thing. It cannot be 
the life-giving embrace of affection freely given and returned. And 
if it is not that, it will be, what it has been in the past, the embrace of 
death. 

'Fhere is talk of world peace and pacts have been signed 
by the nati(^ns of liie world. But despite pacts armaments 
grow and beaiiliiul language is the only homage that is paid to 
the goddess o{” j)cace. Peace can only come when the causes 
of war ai e removed. So long as there is the domination of one 
country over another, or the exploitation of one class by 
anothei*, there will always be attempts to subvert the existing 
order, and no stable equilibrium can endure. Out of 
imperialism and capitalism peace can never come. And it is 
because the British Empire stands for these, and bases itself on 
the exploitation of the masses, that wc can find no willing 
place in it. No gain that may come to us is wmrth anything 
unless it helps in removing the grievous burdens on our masses, 
d’he weight of a great empire is heavy to carr)/, and long our 
people have endured it. Their backs are bent and down and 
their spirit has almost broken. How will they share in the 
commonwealth partnership if the burden of exploitation 
continues ? Many of the problems 'we have to face are the 
problems of vested interests, mostly created or encouraged 
by the British Government. The interests of rulers of Indian 
States, of British ofiicials, and British capital and Indian 
capital, and of the owners of big zamindaris are ever thrust 
before us, and they clamour for protection. The unhappy 
millions who really need protection are almost voiceless, and 
have few advocates. So long as the British Empire continues 
in India, in whatever shape it may do so, it will strengthen 
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these vested interests and create more. And each one of them 
will be a fresh obstacle in our way. Of necessity the Government 
has to rely on oppression, and the symbol of its rule is the 
secret service with its despicable and contemptible train of 
agents provacalcuis, informers and approvers. 

We have had much controversy about independence 
and Dominion Status, and we have quarrelled about words. 
But the real thing is the conquest of power by whatever 
name it may be called. I do not think that any form of 
Dominion Status applicable to India will give us real power. 
A test of this power would be the entire withdrawal of the 
alien army of occupation and economic control. Let us, 
therefore, concentrate on these and the rest will follow 
easily. 

\Vc stand, thcrelbrc, today ibr the fullest Ifeedorn of 
India. This Congress did not acknowledge and will not 
acknowledge the right of the British Parliament to dictate to us 
in any way. To it we make no appeal. But we do appeal to 
the Parliament and conscience of the world, and 
to them we shall declare, I hope, that India submits no 
longer to any foreign domination, lb-day or to-morrow we 
may not l^c strong enough to assert our will. We arc very 
conscious of our weakness, and there is no boasting in us or 
pride of strength. But let no one, least of all England, mistake 
or underrate the meaning or strength of our resolve. Solemnly, 
with full knowledge of consequences, I hope, wc shall lake it 
and there will be no turning back A great nation cannot be 
thwarted for long when once its mind is clear and resolved. If 
to-day wc fail and to-inorrow l^rings no success, the day afier 
will follow and bring achievement. 

IVe are weary of sirije and hunger for peace and opportunity to' 
work constructively for our country. Do we enjoy the breaking up of 
our homes and the sight oj our brave young men going to prison or 
facing the halter ? Does the worktr like going on strike and losing even 
his miserable pittance and starving ? He docs so by sheer compulsion, 
when there is no other way for him. And we who take this perilous, 
path of national strife do so because there is no other way to an 
honourable peace. But we long for peace, and the hand of fellowship- 
will always be stretched out to all who ?riay care to grasp it. But 
behind the hand will be a body which will not bend to injustice and cl 
mind that will not surrender on any vital point. 

With the struggle before us the time for determining our 
future constitution is not yet. For two years or more we have 
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drawn up constitutions, and finally the All-Pardes Committee 
put a crown to these efforts by drawing up a scheme of its own 
which the Congress adopted for a year. The labour that went 
to the making of this scheme was not wasted, and 
India has profited by it. But the year is past and we have to 
face new circumstances which require action rather than 
constitution-making. Yet we cannot ignore the problems that 
})cset us and that will make or mar our struggle and our future 
constitution. We have to aim at social adjustment and 
equilibrium, and to overcome the forces of disruption that have 
been the bane of India. 

I must frankly confess that I am a socialist and a 
republican, and am no believer in kings and princes, or in 
the order which produces the modern kings of industry, 
who have greater power over the lives and fortunes of men 
than even the kings of old, and whose methods are as preda¬ 
tory as those of the old feudal aristocracy. I recognize, how¬ 
ever, that it may not be possible for a l)ody constituted as is this 
National Congress, and in the present circumstances of the 
country, to adopt a lull vSocialistic programme. But we must 
realize that the philoso])hy of Socialism has gradually permeated 
the entire structuie of society (he world over, and almost the 
only points in dis])ute are the pace and the methods of advance 
(o its full realization. India will have to go that way, too, if 
she seeks to end her pov(‘rty and inequality, though she may 
evolve her own methods and may adapt the ideal to the 
genius of her race 

We have three major problems—the minorities, the 
Indian States, and labour and peasantry. I have dealt already 
with the question of minorities. I shall only repeat that we 
must give the fullest assurance by our words and deeds that 
their culture and traditions will be safe. 

The Indian States, even for India, are the most curious 
relics of a bygone age. Many of their rulers apparently still 
believe in the divine right of kings—puppet kings though they 
be—and consider the State and all it contains to be their 
personal property, which they can sqaunder at will. A few of 
them have a sense of responsibility and have endeavoured to 
serve their people, but many of them have hardly any 
redeeming feature. It is perhaps unjust to blame them, for they 
are but the products of a vicious system, and it is the system 
that will ultimately have to go. One of the rulers has told us 
frankly that even in o6se of war between India and England 
will stand for England and fight against his mother country. 
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That is the measure of his patriotism. It is not surprising, 
then, that they claim, and their claim finds acceptance with 
the British Government, that they alone can represent their 
subjects at any conference, and no one even of their subjects 
may have any say. The Indian States cannot live apart from 
the rest of India, and their rulers must, unless they accept their 
inevitable limitations, go the way of others wdio thought like 
them. And the only people who have a right to determine the 
future of the States must be the people of those States, 
including the rulers. This Congress which claims self- 
determination cannot deny it to the people of the States. 
Meanwhile, the Congress is perfectly willing to confer with 
such rulers as are prepared to do so, and to devise m ^ans 
whereby the transition may not be too sudden. But in no 
event can the people of the States be ignored. 

Our third major problem is the biggest of all. For 
India means the peasantry and labour, and to the extent that 
we raise them and satisfy their wants, will we succeed in 
our task. And the measure of the strength of our national 
movement will be the measure of their adherence to it. We 
can only gain them to our side by our espousing their 
cause, which is really the country’s cause. The Congress, it 
is said, must hold the balance fairly between capital and 
labour and zamindar and tenant. But the balance has been 
and is terribly weighted on one side, and to maintain the 
status quo is to maintain injustice and exploitation. The 
only way to right it is to do away with the domination of 
any one class over another. The All-India Congress Committee 
accepted this ideal of social and economic change in a 
resolution it passed some months ago in Bombay. I hope 
the Congress will also set its seal on it, and will further 
draw up a programme of such changes as can be immediately 
put in operation. 

In this programme perhaps the Congress as a whole 
cannot go very far to-day. But it must keep the ultimate 
ideal in view and work for it. The question is not one 
merely of wages and charity doled out by an 
employer or landlord. Paternalism in industry or in the land 
is but a form of charity with all its sting and its utter 
incapacity" to root out the evil. The new theory of trusteeship, 
which some advocate, is equally barrent. For trusteeship 
means that the power for good or evil remains with the 
self-appointed trustee, and he may exercise it as he will. The 
sole trusteeship that can be fair is the trusteeship of the 
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nation and not of one individual or a group. Many Endishmen 
yet to what a condition have they reduced our country ! 


We have to decide for whose benefit industry must be 
run and the land produce food. To-day the abundance that 
^ produces is not for the peasant or the labourer 

who work on it ; and industry’s chief function is supposed 
to be to produce millionaires. However golden the harvest 
and heavy the dividends, the mud huts and hovels and 
nakedness of our people testify to the glory of the 
British Empire and of our present social system. 


Our economic programme must, therefore, be based 
on a human outlook and must not sacrifice man to money. 
If an industry cannot be run without starving its workers, 
then the industry must close down. If the worker on the 
land have not enough to eat, then the intermediaries who 
deprive them of their full share must go. 'hhe least that 
every worker in field or factory is entitied to is a minimum 
wage which will enable him to live in moderate comfort and 
humane hours of laliour which do not break his strength 
and spirit. The All-Parties Committee accepted the principle 
and included it in their recommendation. I hope the Congress 
will also do so, and will in addition be prepared to accept 
its natural consequences. Further, that it will adopt the 
well-known demands of labour for a better life, and will give 
every assistance to it to organize itself and prepare itself for 
the day when it can control industry on a co-operative 
basis. 


But industrial labour is only a small part of India, 
although it is rapidly becoming a force that cannot be 
ignored. It is the peasantry that cry loudly and piteously for 
relief, and our programme must deal with their present condi¬ 
tion. Real relief can only come by a great change in the land 
laws and the basis of the present system of land tenure. We 
have among us many big landowners, and we welcome them. 
But they must realise that the ownership of large estates by 
individuals, which is the outcome of a state resembling the 
old feudalism of Europe, is a rapidly disappearing phenomenon 
all over the world. Even in countries which are the strong¬ 
holds of capitalism the large estates are being split up and 
given to the peasantry who work on them. In India also 
we have large areas where the system of peasant proprietorship 
prevails, and wc shall have to extend this all over the 
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country. I hope that in doing so we may have the cc-operation 
of some at least of the big landowners. 

It is not possible for this Congress at its annual session 
to draw up any detailed economic programme. It can only 
lay down some general principles and call upon the All-India 
Congress Committee to fill in the details in co-operation 
with the representatives of the 1‘rades Union Congress and 
other organizations which arc vitally interested in this 
matter. Indeed I hope that the co-operation between this 
Congress and the Trades Union Congress will grow, and 
the two organisations will fight side by side in luture 
struggles. 

All these are pious hopes till we gain power, and the 
real problem, therefore, before us is the conquest of power. We 
shall not do so by subtle reasoning or argument or lavvyers 
quibbles, but by the forging of sanctions to entorce 
the nation’s will. 'To that end this Congress must address 
itself. 

The past year has been one of preparation lor us^ and 
we have made every effort to reorganize and strengthen the 
Congress organization. The results Iiave been considerable, 
and our organization is in a better state to-day than at any 
time since the reaction which followed the non co-operation 
movement. But our weaknesses are many and arc apparent 
enough. Mutual strife, even within Congress Committee, is 
unhappily too common and election squabbles drain all our 
strength and energy. How can we fight a great fight it we 
cannot get over this ancient weaknc.ss ol ours and rise above 
our petty selves ? I earnestly hope that with a strong 
programme of action before the country our perspective 
will improve and we will not tolerate this barren and 
demoralizing strife. 

What can this programme be ? Our choice is limited, not 
by our own constitution, which w'e can change at our will, but by 
facts and circumstances. Article 1 of our Constitution lays down 
that our methods must be legitimate and peaceful. Legitimate 
I hope they will always be, for we must not sully the great 
cause for which we stand by any deed that will bring dishonour 
to it and that we may ourselves regret later. Peaceful I should 
likethem to be, for the methods of peace arc more desirable 
and more enduring than those of violence. Violence too often 
brings reaction and demoralization in its train, and in our 
country specially it may lead to disruption. It is perfectly 
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true that organized violence rules the world to-day, and it may 
be that we could profit by its use. But we have not the 
material or the training for organized violence, and individual 
or sporadic violence is a confession of despair. The great 
majority of us, I take it, judge the issue not on moral but on 
practical grounds, and if we reject the way of violence, it is 
because it promises no substantial results. But if this Congress 
or the nation at any future time comes to the conclusion that 
methods of violence will rid us of slavery, then I have no doubt 
that it will adopt them. Violence is bad, but slavery, is far 
worse. Let us also remember that the great apostle of non¬ 
violence has himself told us that it is better to fight than to 
refuse to fight out of cowardice. 

Any ^^reat movement for liberation to-day must necessarily be a 
mass movement^ and inass movements must essentially be peaceful^ except 
in times of organized revolt. Whether we have the non-co-operation of 
a decade ago or the modern industrial weapon of the general strike^ the 
basis is peaaful organization and peaceful action. And if the principal 
move7ncnt is a peaceful one^ contemporaneous attempts at sporadic 
violence can only distract attention and weaken it. It is not possible to 
carry on at one and the same time the two movements side by side. 
We have to choose and strictly to abide by our choice. What the choice 
of this (Congress is likely to be I have no doubt. It can only choose 
a peaceful mass inovement. 

Should ^ve repeat the programme and tactics of the non- 
co-operation movement ? Not necessarily, but the basic idea 
must remain. Programmes and tactics must be made to fit in 
with circumstances, and it is neither easy nor desirable for this 
Congress at this stage to determine them in detail. That 
should be the work of its executive, the All-India Congress 
Committee. But the principles have to be fixed. 

The old programme was one of the three boycotts— 
councils, law courts, and schools—leading up to refusal of 
service in the army and non-payment of taxes. When the 
national struggle is at its height I fail to see how it will be 
possible for any person engaged in it to continue in the 
courts or the schools. But still I think that it will be unwise 
to declare a boycott of the courts and schools at this stage. 
The boycott of the legislative councils had led to much heated 
debate in the past, and this Congress itself has been rent in 
twain over it. We need not revive that controversy, for the 
circumstances to-day arc entirely different. I feel that the step 
the Congress took some years ago to permit Congressmen to 
enter the councils was an inevitable step, and I am not 
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Tprepared to say that some good has not resulted from it. But 
we have exhausted that good, and there is no middle course 
left to-day between boycott and full co-operation. All of us 
know the demoralization that these sham legislatures have 
brought in our ranks, and how many of our good men, their 
committees and commissions have lured away. Our workers are 
limited in number, and we can have no mass movement unless 
they concentrate on it and turn their backs on the palatial 
council-chambers of our legislatures. And if wc declare 
for independence, how can wc enter the councils and carry on 
our humdrum and profitless activities thereNo programme or 
policy can be laid down for ever, nor can this Congrc.ss bind 
the country or ev^en itself to pursue one line of action 
indefinitely. But to-day I would respectfully urge the Congress 
that the only policy in regard to th’c councils is a complete 
boycott of them. The All-India Congress recommended this 
course in July last, and the time has come to give effect 
to it. 

Our programme must, there/ore, be one of political and economic 
boycott. It is not possible for us, so long as we are not actually 
independent, and not even then completely, to boycott another country 
wholly or to sever all connection with it. But our endeavour must be 
to reduce all points of contact with the British Government and to rely 
on ourselves. IVe must also make it clear that Indians will not accept 
responsibility for all the debts that Bngland has piled on 
her. The Gaya Congress repudiated liability to pay these 
debts, and wc must repeat this repudiation and stand by it. 
:Such of India’s public debt as has been used for purposes 
beneficial to India we are prepared to admit and pay back. 
But we wholly deny all liability to pay back the vast sums which 
have been raised so that India may be held in subjection and 
her burdens may be increased. In particular, the poverty-stricken 
people of India cannot agree to shoulder the burden of the 
'Wars fought by England to extend her domain or consolidate 
her position in India. Nor can they accept the many 
concessions lavishly bestowed, without cv^en proper compensa¬ 
tion, ontforeign exploiters. 

This boycott will only be a means to an end. It will 
rdease energy and divert attention to the real struggle, which 
must take the shape of non-payment of taxes and, w^here 
possible, with the co-operation of the labour movement, general 
strikes. But non-payment of taxes must be well organized in 
specific areas, and for this purpose the Congress should 
* authorize .the All-India Congress Committee, to take the 
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nexessary action wherever and whenever it considers^ 
desirable. 

1 have not, so far, referred to the constructive programme 
of the Congress. I'his should certainly continue, but the 
experience of the last few years shows us that by itself it does 
not carry us sw’iftly enough. It prepares the ground for future 
action, and ten g ears’ silent W'ork is bearing fruit to-day. In 
particular we shall, I hope, continue our boycott of foreign 
clotli and (he [)oycolt of british goods. 

I have not referred so far to the Indians overseas and I 
do not propose to say much about them. This is not from 
any want of fellow-feeling with our brethren in East Africa 
or South Africa or Fiji or elsewhere, who are bravely 
against great odds. But their fate will be decided 
in the plains of India, and the struggle we are launching into 
is as much for them as for ourselves. 

Ixr tins struggle wc want dheient machinery. Our 
Congress (onstitutioii and organization have ])ccome too 
archaic and slow-inovang, and arc ill-suited to times of ci'i.sis. 
The times ol'gr(‘at demonstrations arc past. \\ v want quiet 
and irresistibk* action now, and this ( an only i)(' brought about 
by the strict(\st dis('ij)linc in our ranks. Our lesolutions must 
b(! pas.scd in order to be a('t(*d upon. I he Camgress \vill gain 
in strength, howc'ver small its actual membershij) may become, 
if'it act.s in a dis(dj)lined Avay. Small determined minorities 
liave changed the fate of nations. Mobs and crowds can do 
little. Freedom itself involves restraint and discipline, and 
each one of us will have to subordinate himself to the larger 
good. 


d’hc Congress repie.sents no small minority in the country,, 
though many may be t<jo weak to join it or to work for it, they 
look to it with hope and longing to bring them deliverance. 
Ever since the Calcutta resolution the country has waited with 
anxious expectation for this great day when this Congress 
meets. None of us can say what and when wc can achieve. 
Wc cannot command success. But success often comes to those 
who dare and act; it seldom goes to the timid who are ever 
afraid of the consequences. We play for high stakes ; and if we 
seek to achieve great things it can only be through great 
dangers. Whether we succeed soon or late, none but ourselves, 
can stop us from high endeavour and from writing a noble- 
page in o\u country’s long and splendid history. 
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We have conspiracy cases going on in various parts of 
the country. They are ever with us. But the time has gone 
for secret conspiracy. We have now an Open Conspiracy 
to free this country from foreign rule and you, comrades, 
and all our countrymen and countrywomen are invited to 
Join it. But the rewards that are in store for you are 
suffering and prison and, it may be, death. But you shall 
also have the satisfaction that you have done your little bit 
for India, the ancient but ever young, and have helped a 
little in the liberation of humanity from its present bondage. 



CHAPTER XVI 


The Political Quagmire 

[What are the fundamental problems of Indian politics? 
Jawaharlal answered every question at a meeting held 
in London, February 4, 1936 under the auspices of 
the Indian Conciliation Group. There is hardly an 
aspect of Indian affairs which was not touched and 
tackled. Jawaharlal’s exposition of the Indian situa¬ 
tion is masterly. The questions which he answered 
are being asked again and again inside and outside 
the country. Nobody has grasped them so thoroughly 
as Nehru. By comprehending his arguments, we put 
our fingers on the very pulse of the great and intricate 
problem of independence. Mr. Carl Health, the Chair¬ 
man, put the following questions to Mr. Nehru ;— 

(1) Will you outline what is meant by the term 
“Complete Independence of India’7 

(2) Do you recognize the need for an intermediate 

period of transition, and, if so, does the India 
Act in any way meet this ? If not, what are the 
next steps to be taken ? 

(3) What is the relation of Indian problem in regard 
to world problems ? Does the League of Nations 
help in this connection ? 

(4) How far is the communal problenf due to econo¬ 

mic causes ? 

(5) What alternative method would you use for deal¬ 
ing with the situation on the North-West Frontier ? 
And similarly for the situation in Bengal ? 
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(6) In what ways can people in this country help ? 
What part do you think a Counciliation Group 
can play ? 

(7) Should not the Indian National Movement main¬ 

tain some kind of effective agency in London 
for the purpose of spreading accurate informa¬ 
tion ?] 

Mr. Chairman and friends, first of all may I point ont 
that, although I happen to have been elected the President of 
the next session of the Indian National Congress, I do not 
speak in any such capacity but entirely on my own behalf. 
In any event I should not have been able to speak as President 
of the Congress, but that is especially so ])ecause I have been 
really cut off from my colleagues and the leaders of the Cong¬ 
ress movement in India for a number of \eais, and it is 
difTicult for me to get into touch with living currents of thought 
in India without being in that country for sometime. 

These questions that have been framed are fairly com¬ 
prehensive. One could say a great deal about them or deal 
N-iith them briefly. I suppose it would be best if I tried to 
deal with them fairly briefly, because there is not very much 
time at our disposal this afternoon, and I sliall try (although 
I am not likely to succeed) to say only that which is pertinent 
t o the subjects dealt with in the questions. 

(1) With regard to the first cpiestion : “Will you outline 
what is meant by the term ‘Complete independence for 
India’ ?” presumably the reference is to this phrase occuring 
in the first Article of the Congress Constitution. Therein it 
refers, I take it, to the political side only and not to the 
economic side. Of course, the Congress as a whole is begin- 
nig to think on economic lines also and otherwise develope 
its economic policy, and some of us, including myself, think 
much more on the lines of economic freedom than on the 
line of political freedom Obviously economic freedom in¬ 
cludes political freedom. But, defining this phrase simply in 
its political sense, as it occurs in the Congress Constitution, 
it means national freedom, not only domestic but foreign, 
financial, military, i. e. control of the military and control ot‘ 
foreign affairs; in other words, whatever national freedom 
usually signifies. That does not mean necessarily that we 
lay stress on an isolation of India or a breaking away of 
India from such associations as might exist with England 
or with other countries, but it does mean—the word 
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^^independence” is used specially to lay stress on the 
fact—-that we want to break the imperialist connection with 
Britain. If imperialism survives in England, we must part 
from England, because so long as imperialism survives 
in England, the only connection between England and 
India is^ likely to be the connect! 3 a of an imperialist 
domination in India in some form or other. It may become 
vaguer and vaguer ; it may become less obvious than it is ; 
it may even not be obvious on the political side and yet be 
very powerful on the economic side. Therefore in terms of 
imperialist Britain the independence of India means the separa¬ 
tion of India from England. Personally I can conceive and 
welcome the idea of a close association between India and 
England on terms other than those of imperialism. 

(2) The second question is :— “Do you recognize the need 
for an intermediate period of transition, and, if so, does the 
India Act in any way meet this ? If not, what are the next 
steps to be taken ? ” Whenever any change comes about, 
inevitably there are all manner of intermediate and transi¬ 
tional pliascs, hut often it so happens that the structure of 
government becomes rather petrified and does not change 
rapidly enough, while economic and r-tlier changes are 
inevitably going on, because economic changes do not wait 
for laws and enactments ; they go on while the structure 
docs not change, d'he result is that in extreme cases there are 
big upheavals which forcibly change the structure, and those 
arc called revolutions, but even in that case there arc transition 
jjciiods. I take this question refers more to the structure of 
government than lo any intermediate ]:)criod and it is thei'c- 
ibre dillirnk lo answer, because that depends on so many 
Ih.ctois. It ckqx'iids [)aitly on us but largely on the British 
Government and largely on various forces, national and 
intcriiaiional. Obviously if there was a mutual arrange¬ 
ment between Britain and the people of India there would 
inevitably be transitional stages in the process of reaching 
that goal. It might take a long time, but there would have 
to be some steps in the process ; one cannot suddenly and 
all at once bring about a big change. On the other hand 
if there is no possibility of a change being brought about by 
mutual agreement, then there are likely to be upheavals, and 
it is diflicult to s.iy what the result of an upheaval will be. 
It depends on the size of the upheaval ; it depends on the 
great economic forces that cause the upheaval, and any¬ 
thing might happen, because, as I conceive it, the fundamental 
problem of India really is economic in its various aspects. 
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The chief problem is the land problem^ with its enormous amount of 
unemployment and overpressure on land, and connected with that is the 
industrial problem, because probably if one tries to solve the land 
problem one will have to consider the question of industry. There are 
also many other problems, such as unemployment in the middle 
classes, and they will realty have to be tackled all together, so 
that they may fit into each other, and not individually and 
separately. 

All these problems have to be tackled for many reasons, 
but the fundamental reason is that the economic situation is 
growing worse and the condition of the vast masses is going 
further and further down. They cannot be tackled by merely 
changing the political structure at the top. 'I’he political 
structure might be such as to help us in tackling the problems, 
and the real test of the political structure is this : Docs it 
help us and will it make easier for us to tackle these problems 
and solve them ? 

With regard to an intermediate period, therefore, all one 
can say is that there is bound to be some intermediate period. 
We are passing through an intermediate period now, but 
whether the development is going to be by arrangement or 
agreement or by sudden jumps or big jumps, the future alone 
can show. 

In India the Congress and some groups outside the 
Congress have suggested that the proper and democratic way 
to deal with the political aspect of the problem is by means 
of a Constituent Assembly, that is to say, fundamentally the 
people of India should decide the Constitution of India; 
they do not admit that the people of India should remain 
merely passive agents of a foreign authority in regard to the 
drawing up of such a Constitution. The only way in which 
the desires of the people of India can take shape is through 
some such Constituent Assembly. To-day that is not a feasible 
proposition, simply because it cannot be put into effect 
unless the British Government itself decides to put an end to 
its domination in India and leave the Indian people to develop 
their own Constitution, or, whether the British Government so 
decides or not, the pressure of events brings it about, because 
a real Constituent Assembly involves ultimately or, in fact, 
in the near future after it is formed, the end of British domina¬ 
tion in India. A Constituent if^sembly does not mean merely 
a group of so-called leaders coming together and drawing up a 
Constitution. The whole idea behind the Constituent Assembly 
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15 this : that it should be elected by means of an adult franchise^ 
men and women together, so that there should be really 
mass representation, in order to give effect to the economic 
urges of the masses. The present difficulty is that a num¬ 
ber of upper rniddle-class people sit down and, instead of talk¬ 
ing in terms of economics, they discuss the question of offices 
in the new Constitution and who will be appointed to them ; 
there is a desire to share in the spoils of office, in patronage, 
and so forth, which the new Constitution might bring, and 
that partly gives rise to the (ommunal problem. If the mass 
elements take ))art in the election of the Constituent Assembly, 
obviously they will not be interested in getting jobs in the new 
Constitution; they are interested in their own economic troubles 
and attention will immediately be given to social and economic 
issues, wiiilst some of the other problems, which appear to loom 
large but arc Fundamentally not important, will recede into the 
background, like the communal problem. 

The second part of the question is : Docs the India Act 
in any ^vay meet the need for an intermediate period ol tiansi- 
tion ? 1 have just said that the test of a Constitution is this ; 

Wd'ietlu'r it liclps us to slovc the (a oiu mic jirobleims 
which i)\cc us and which are the real })iol)lems. The 
India Act, as you jx?rhaps know', has been critic ized from 
almost every possible angle by almost every possible ^roup in 
India, moderate or advanced. I doubt il it has any friends at 
all in India. If there arc a llnv persons who aie piepared to 
tolerate it, cither they belong to the big vested intciestsin India 
or they are people who by sheer habit tolerate everything that 
the British Government does. Apart from these people, almost 
every political group in India has taken the strongest exception 
to the India Act. They all object to it and have criticized it 
in very great detail, and the general leeling is that, far from 
helping us, it really takes us back and it binds our 
hands and feet so tightly that we cannot get a move 
on. All the vested interests in Britain and in India have found 
such a permanent place in lliis Act that any substantial, social 
or economic change or ])olitical change becomes almost 
impossible, short of revolution. On the one liand, under the 
India Act we cannot even endeavour to make substantial 
economic changes ; on the other hand, we cannot change the 
India Act itself. You must not think that in the India Act we 
arc getting some democratic instrument w hich can be developed 
into something better. That is not so. You must not apply the 
analogy of the various steps taken in the Dominions—in Canada 
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and in Australia—in the early stages of the development of 
self-government in those countries. The problems there were 
simple ; there were simple communities to be dealt with, and, 
whatever the steps taken were, there was room for inevitable 
development, and that development did take place. That does 
not apply to India at all. To-day India has not to face a 
simple problem ; it has to face a very complicated economic 
problem and the decision to be taken on that problem cannot 
be postponed. Secondly, the India Act is such tliat it cannot 
be developed. Of course, there can be development from time 
to time if the British Government itself changes the India Act, 
but, as it is, even if 99 or 100 per cent, of the people of India 
w'ant to change it they cannot do so. It has no seeds of change 
in it ; it is a permanent fixing of the chains of vested interest 
on the Indian people. I'he only choice lliat is offered to the 
Indian people is to submit to it or, if they want to change it, 
to revolt against it in some form or other. Iherelore the 
India Act does not in any way meet the need lor an inter¬ 
mediate period of transition. Under the Act a wider elec¬ 
torate is created, and that is a desirable thing, but it is the 
only desirable thing in the Act. 

(3) The third question is : “ What is the relation 
of the Indian problem in regard to the world problems ? 
Does the League of Nations help in this connection? I think 

that nearly all the major problems that we have to face in 
the world to-day—in Europe or India or China or America— 
are intimately connected together, and it is really difficult 
to understand any one of them or ultimately to solve any 
one of them without thinking of the other problems. The 
differetit parts oj the world to-day are becoming extraordinarily' 
interrelated with each other, and events which happen in one part 
of the world immediately react and interact upon the other parts 
the world. Jf there is a big thing such as an international war, 
obviously the whole world is upset. If there is an economic crisis — 
we hate had a very big one in the last Jew years—that affects the 
whole world, These big waves and movements affect the whole 
world, obviously the Indian problem is intimately connected with 
other problems. Anything big that happens in India obviously affects 
the whole British group of nations—British imperialism. Anything 
that affects British imperialism makes a great difference in the world, 
because British imperialism to-day is a very important factor in world 
politics. So far as India is concerned, it is a well-known fact that 
India has had the greatest influence on British foreign policy in the 
last hundred years or so. During the Napoleonic period India 
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loomed large; although perhaps when you read about the 
Napoleonic campaigns you find that India is seldom mentioned, 
it was in the background all the time. Whether it was the 
Crimean War or the occupation of Egypt, always there was 
th(‘ question of India in the background and the routes to 
India. I'hc routes to India have often been before British 
statesmen. Perhaps some of you may remember that even 
after the Creat War there w^as an idea, fostered by Mr. 
Winston Churchill and some of the leading figures in 
British public life, of liaving an enormous Middle Eastern 
Empire from the borders of India to Constantinople, but it 
did not take sliapc. It sounds rather curious now, but at 
that time, art{!r the war, all that area was in British 
occupation ; Persia w^as in British occupation, and so were 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, parts of Arabia, and Constantinople. 
Therefore the idea was not such a fanciful one as it seems 
to be now, but various things happened to prevent its 
taking shape ; there was the Soviet Government and there 
w'cre events in 'Furkey and Persia and so forth, and the 
whole thing was upset l)y various developments. Even so, 
the object of' the British Government was to control the 
land route; to India, because the land route was becoming 
important, owing to the development of aeroplanes and motor 
trallic. 'I’he (|iu‘stion of Mosul nearly brought about conflict 
iK'Uveen d’urkey and Faigland, chiefly because Mosul dominates 
the land route to India. 

Therefore from many points of view, the question of India 
alTccts world j^roblcms very greatly. Anything that happens 
to India inevitably affects other countries. 

With regard to the League of Nations in this connection, 
the League of Nations might perhaps help India if the 
Indian viewpoint was put before it properly and pressed before 
it, l)ut so far the position has been that India has really 
nothing to do with the League of Nations except that it is 
represented on the League. The so-called Indian represen¬ 
tatives on the League of Nations are nominated by the 
Government of India in consultation with the British 
Government, so that they really represent on the League the 
view point of the British Government; they do not represent 
in the slightest Indian public opinion. Therefore you might 
sav that India is not represented at all on the League of 
Nations, but that the British Government gets an extra 
representative. If India could be properly represented, I 
suppose the League of Nations would do some good, although 
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fundamentally the League of Nations, of course, is an 
organization for the maintenance of the status quo in the 
world, and obviously the Indian people desire to change 
their status quo. Therefore, if they laid any fundamental 
proposition before the League of Nations, it would probably 
be barred under some scetion of the Covenant or of the 
rules under which the League functions, on the ground 
that it would interfere with the domestic policy of the 
British J^lmpire. 

(4) With regard to the fourth question : How far is 

the communal problem due to economic causes ?»’ This 
question perhaps is not properly framed (I am partly res¬ 
ponsible for that), ill the sense that the communal question 
is not fundamentally due to economic causes. It has an 
economic background which often inliucnces it, but it is due 
much more to political causes. It is not due to religious 
causes ; I should like you to remember that. Rciigwus 
hostility or antagonism has very little to do u ilfi communal question. 
It has something to do with the communal question in that there tv 
a slight ’background of religious hostility which has in the past 
sometimes givLU rise to confict and sometimes to broken heads^ in the 
case of [.rocessions and so forth, but the present communal cjuesiion is 
not a religious one, although sometimes it exploits religious sentiment 
and there is trouble It is a political question of the upper 
middle classes \N’hich has arisen partly because of the attemjits 
of the British Government to weaken the national movement 
or to create rifts in it, and partly because of the prospect 
of political power coming into India and the upper classes 
desiring to share in the spoils ofollice. It is to this extent 
economic, that the Mohammedans, the Muslims, arc on the 
whole the poorer community as compared with the Hindus. 
Sometimes you find that the creditors are the Hindus and the 
debtors the Mohammedans ; sometimes the landlord arc 
Hindus and the tenants arc Mohammedans. Of course, the 
Hindus are tenants also, and they form the majority of the 
population. It sometimes happens that a conflict is really 
between a money-lender and his debtors or between a landlord 
and his tenants, but it is reported in the Press and it 
assumes importance as a communal conflict between Hindus 
and Mohammedans. Fundamentally this communal problem 
is a problem of the conflict between the members of the upper 
middle-class Hindus and Muslims for jobs and power under 
the new Constitution. It does not affect the masses at all. 
Not a single communal demand has the least reference to any 
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economic issues in India or has the least reference to the 
masses. If you examine the communal demands you will see that 
they refer only to scats in the legislature or to various kinds 
of jobs which might be available in the future. 

(5) The next question is : “ What alternative method 

would you use for dealing with the situation on the North- 
West Frontier ? And similarly for the situation in Bengal 

Briefly put, the alternative method I would suggest is the 
method of conciliation jjIus some kind of effort to deal with 
the problem on economic lines, because fundamentally the 
difficulty of the frontier men is scarcity. They live in a hard 
country, on the mountaiti sides, and they come down in search 
of food and loot. Personally I do not think the frontier 
problem is very difficult of solution. If a proper and friendly 
approach is made, I think it ought to be solved fairly easily. 
As a matter of fact, my own impression is that a similar—not 
exactly the same, but a similar—problem was faced in the 
nineteenth century by the Russian Government, that is to say, 
the old Tsarist Ciovernment, because their frontier was fairly 
near and they had to deal with more or less the same type of 
people. So far as I know, tliey never had any great difliculty 
in dealing with them ; certainly they did not have the amount 
of dilliculty that the British Government has had for a hundred 
years or so. If one thing is obvious it is thiSy that the British 
GovernmenCs frontier policy has been a dismal and total failure. If 
they are unable to settle the frontier question after having dealt with it 
for generationSy having had every year, or every other yeary a military 
expedition with slaughter and bombing and all the rest oj ity obviously 
there is something wanting in their policy. The Tsarist Government 
never had to lace all the difficulties which the British Govern¬ 
ment has to face, the reason being, I think, that the Tsarist 
Government made it possible for the frontier men to lead a 
more normal life; they tried to colonize them, to settle 
them on the land. I am only putting this forward as 
a suggestion ; I do not know enough about the matter to state 
definitely why the Tsarist Government did not have the same 
difficulty that the British Government has in dealing with the 
frontier men. Anyhow, the population involved is not large, 
and it should not be difficult to deal with them on economic 
lines, so that this economic urge might disappear. For the 
rest, obviously the approach must be friendly and not like the 
recent approach of the Italians in Abyssinia. That kind of 
approach has failed completely. The frontier men are very 
brave people ; they do not very much care whether they 
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live or die, but they do not like to be dominated. They are 
freedom-loving people, as moimtain people often are, and 
the British Government has not been able to subdue them 
permanently. It can conquer them from time to time but 
it cannot subdue them. 

With regard to a friendly approach, for years past 
Mr. Gandhi has been invited by the frontier people to go to 
them. I believe he went to the Frontier Province some years 
ago, but he has never crossed the frontier or gone right up to 
it. His name, however, is very well known on both sides ol 
the frontier. He is very popular with the frontier men and 
repeated invitations have been extended to him to visit them, 
but the Government has not allowed him to do so. He did 
not want to go in defiance of the orders of the Government ; 
he did not want to invite conflict on that issue, so whenever he 
wanted to go he always referred the matter to the Viceroy or 
the Government of India, saying : “I have been asked to go 
there and I should like to go,” and he always got the same 
answer, to this effect : ‘‘We strongly advise you not to go.” 
That was almost tantamount to an order, and so he has not 
gone. Apart from Mr. Gandhi, the great leader of the 
Frontier Province, Abdul Ghalfar Khan, has quite an extra¬ 
ordinary influence and popularity all over that region. It is 
astounding how he has become such a tremendous figure in 
that area. That in itself, of course, was quite sufficient to 
make the British Government dislike him intensely. A man 
who has such a commanding influence over these turbulent 
Pathans is a man who will not be liked by any Government 
agency. He, therefore, spends his time in prison ; he is in 
prison at the present moment. After two or three years of 
detention without trial he came out last year, but he was out 
for only three months, and then he was sent back to prison for 
a two years’ sentence, which he is serving now. As you per¬ 
haps know, he is a member of the highest Congress Executive. 
He is one of the most popular men not only on the frontier 
but in the whole of India. You will realize from his name 
that he is a Mohammedan and not a Hindu, He is one of the 
greatest Muslim leaders of the masses in India. He occupies 
one of the highest positions in the Congress movement. You 
must remember that the Congress movement, although it is 
inevitably composed chiefly of Hindus, has a very stiff backing 
of Muslims. Therefore if Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Mr. Gandhi 
did go to the frontier I think they would have the most magnificent 
reception there, and they could discuss the frontier problem there with 
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others. I do not think it would be very difficult to solve that problem, 
I do not mean to say that such a visit would put an end to all troubles ; 
that is absurd. Certain troubles will arise again and again, but the 
Joundatwns oj stability could be Laid, and if some economic remedies 
were also ajtplied I think an end could be deffniiely pul to this recurring 
trouble. 

With rct^ard to Bengal, terrorism in Bengal has gained I'ar 
greater ])rominencc and advertisement than it really deserves, 
d hat it has existed there, and that it exists there now to some 
extent is undeniable, but, after all, when you come to think of 
it, if in a country like India or a great province like Bengal 
one or two terrorist acts a^-c committed in the course of two or 
thiee )( ars (in the last two years, I think, none have taken 
jjlace and in the year before there were one or two), although 
it is d(*‘j)iorable it is not such a terrible thing. We must not 
lose our sense of proportion in this matter. That is the first 
fact I want to put before you. Secondly, so far as my 
knowledge! goes (obviously I have no direct immediate 
knowledge, because I have been in prison for two or three 
years), tlicK! is really no organized terrorist movement now. 
d'hcre was, but T do not think there is now in Bengal, or else¬ 
where in India. I do not mean by that that people in Bengal 
or elsewhere do not believe in methods of violence ; there 
are many who believe in methods of violence and revolution, 
but I think that even those who used to believe in acts of 
terrorism do not do so now; that is to say the old terrorists, 
or many of them, still think that in all probability some 
kind of armed violence might be necessary to fight the 
dominating power, but they think in terms of insurrection, 
violence, or some kind of organized revolt ; they do not 
think in terms of throwing bombs or shooting down people. 
Many of them, I think, were drawn completely away from the 
lerioiist ino\'cment by Mr. Gandhi’s peaceful movement, but 
even those \vho remained turned away from the purely 
terrorist attitude, which, as you know, is a very infantile 
attitude in political movements. When a national movement 
begins there is always a certain bcjckgiound of sentiment, 
helplessness and hopelessness which drives an excited youth to 
an act of terrorism, but, as the movement develops and goes 
stronger, the energy of the people is directed towards organized 
activity, towards mass action, and so forth. That has 
happened in India, and inevitably the terrorist movement has 
practically ended, but the extraordinary amount of terrible 
repression that has gone on in Bengal inevitably gives rise to 
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some reprisals on the part of the old terrorist group. For 
instance, an individual may become exceedingly bitter because 
of certain things that have happened to his otvn friends in his 
own city. Terrible things are happening there, and as a 
reaction the individual or two or three individuals may decide 
on an act of reprisal directed towards the person who did those 
things. That has nothing to do with terrorism as an organiza¬ 
tion ; it is purely an individual act of reprisal. Such an act 
of terrorism sometimes occurs, but, as I have said, even that 
has not happened for the last two years. Again, the old 
terrorists are more or less well-known to the police. Many of 
them are interned or imprisoned and many of them have been 
executed, but a number of them, I suppose, are still about. I 
met one of them two or three years ago. He was a big man 
in the terrorist movcnient in the old days and he came to see 
me and said : I am definitely of opinion that these acts of 

terrorism are no good. I do not want to do them. I am in¬ 
ducing my people not to do them. But what am I to do ? I am 
hunted like a dog. I go about from place to place. I know that 
whenever I am caught I shall have to sulfer the death penalty. 

I do not propose to do that. When I am caught I shall shoot 
in self-defence.’’ One often finds that it is when an old 
terrorist has been rounded up or is on the point of being 
caught that he shoots. The net closes round him, and he 
prefers shooting and being shot and dying in that way to being 
sent to the gallows. 

What I mean is this : the movement is not functioning at 
all in an aggressive way. Sometimes an individual may 
commit an act of terrorism in a moment of excitement 
or in self-defence when he is being caught ; otherwise 
terrorism is over. Obviously wLen such a thing happens 
it has some psychological or other roots from which 
it arises, and it is quite absurd to deal with it by a 
permanent system of martial law. The average military mind can 
think of a solution to a problem only in terms of martial law, and, 
unfortunately for us, in India the average civilian mind has been 
functioning largely in a military way. Obviously a terrorist plays with 
his own life. He may be going to lose his life at the very moment 
when he commits an act of terrorism. For instance, when a person 
goes into a crowded hall and shoots another person, obviously his or her 
life is forfeit. I cannot see how a person who is prepared to give up 
his life can he terrified by any military measures which may be taken. 
He knows when he carries out his terroristic enterprise t^hat he is bou?id 
to die ; usually he carries a little poison in his pocket and swallows it 
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after the act. What happens is that a large number of innocent 
people suffer, 

(6) The next question is : “In what ways can people 
in this country help ? What part do you think a Conciliation 
Group can play ?** That is not a very easy question for me to 
answer—though I have endeavoured to answer it in various 
places—because it depends on changing conditions here, but cer¬ 
tainly a great deal can be done if people really do take an interest 
in the Indian prol^lern and think that it requires, both from the 
point of view of India and from the point of view of the world, 
a suitable solution. 1 do not suppose that in the present circumstances 
individiiul groups can make very much difference ; that is to say, they 
cannot change Governmctit policy, though they might affect it in minor 
inatters. Hut I think such groups can always keep conditions in India 
in the forefront here. For instance, even now there is no realization 
amongst the British people of the quite extraordinary amount of 
repression and denial of civil liberties that is going on in India. I am 
told that about a month ago there was some reference in 
Parliament to political prisoners. Some Labour Members 
rais(*d the Cjuestion, and some Conservative Members said : 
“What ! Are there still any political prisoners in India ?’’ That 
question shows the amazing ignorance that prevails on the 
subject. There is a very large number of people in India who 
have been detained without trial for live years six years and 
various other periods, a large number of ordinary political 
prisoners arc being convicted from day to day and the whole 
apparatus of repression is functioning from day to day. I think 
the average Englishman or Engiishwoman does not require 
much detailed knowledge of Indian problems to understand 
the problem of civil liberty ; the average English person does 
feel that civil liberty is a desirable thing and, when the facts 
of the situation in India are pul before him, he is somewhat 
shocked ; he dislikes the utter denial of civil liberty in India. 
I think a great deal can be done by keeping all these facts 
before the people of this country, and much can be done in 
that way by co-operation between various groups. I believe 
there is a National Council for Civil Liberties here, and that 
•could usefully co-operate with other groups in the direction I 
have indicated. 

With regard to specific Indian problems, especially the 
economic conditions, the way in which the political problem 
depends on the economic problem is of importance, because 
when that subject is considered the political problem is viewed 
in its proper perspective. 'Otherwise your function in the air, as 
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we have been functioning at these Round Table Conferences 
and other conferences. A number of lawyers sit down and 
produce a paper Constitution which has no relation to the 
existing facts or position in India but has relation to only one 
fact, that is, that the vested interests in India want to perpetuate 
their existence. 

Therefore any group in this country can certainly help the cause of 
India^ and not only the cause of India but, as I think one might say, 
having regard to the question of civil liberties and other matters which are 
involved, the cause of humanity, A group could go much further if it 
decided to adopt the political and economic standpoint of the advanced 
groups, but, however far it goes, it can, / think, function effectively. 

As for the Conciliation Group, I have been told that it is 
not an organization but a group with no specially defined limits. 
Such a group, I think, has done good work in the past, and I be¬ 
lieve it can certainly do good work in the future. I have sugges¬ 
ted that it would be desirable for the various groups interested in 
India as a whole or in particular questions, such as the question 
of civil liberties, to keep in touch with each other. They need 
not merge into each other, because they have different out¬ 
looks. There is no reason why one group should adopt the 
outlook of another group. One may not be prepared to commit 
itself to some points to which another group is committed, 
but still they may have a great deal in common. There 
is no reason why they should not occasionally meet together or 
representatives of them confer together, so that their activities 
might not overlap but might supplement each other. 

(7) The last question is : “ Should not the Indian 

JMational Movement maintain some kind of effective agency in 
i^ondon for the purpose of spreading accurate information 
I think that would be a highly desirable thing, and I doubt 
whether anybody would object in principle to it. You must 
remember that during the last six years India has gone through 
.a very abnormal period. During four years of that time the 
’Congress has been an illegal movement. We always hover 
on the edge of illegality, we do not know when we might 
be termed illegal, our funds confiscated, our property 
confiscated, and our offices confiscated. That makes it a 
little difficult to develop a foreign agency in the ordinary way, 
'but certainly this is desirable, and I should very much like to 
have some kind of information bureau here and, it may be, in 
some other parts of Europe, to function, apart from questions 
of propaganda, by giving accurate information and providing 
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books and papers, so that people who want that information 
might be able to obtain it. 

THE CHAIRMAN : I think we must all feel that in 
dealing with these questions Mr. Nehru has given us a series 
ol pictures of the main pi oblcms of India to-day, and he has 
done so in an extraordinarily interesting and lucid way. He 
wa’ll now answer any questions that members or the audience 
may like to put. 

QUESTION : We sometimes meet with the objection 
or the criticism that if the British withdrew from India it 
would only open the way for Japan. It used to be Russia, 
but now it is Japan that is mentioned in that connection. 
Might we hear Mr. Nehru’s opinion on that ? 

Mr. Nl'TlRU : It seems to me that the people who say but 
do not know very much about the present position or the prob¬ 
able I’uture position of Japan with regard to India. The ciuestion 
can be consid(*red in many ways but I w'ould put it to you briefly 
thus : How do )ou expect Jaj^an to come to India, by sea or l:)y 
land ? Do you exyject Japan to come to India after ha\ing 
subjugated the whole of China or before it hu ' done so ? 

You must realize that it takes a little longer to go Irom 
India to Japan than it takes to go from India to J’aigland by 
sea. By the land route, by air, it takes a very little time to 
go Irom laigland to India, but it takes a very long time to go 
to Japan. One cannot too easily cross over the Himalaya Moun¬ 
tains and the various deserts and other tracts of ('hina. There¬ 
fore you must realize that India is not very easily accessible to 
Japan if Jajxm goes through China, so Japan has to come by a 
iairly intricate route through the Singapore Straits, and any 
hostile fleet could make it difficult for the Japanese to approach 
India. Even so, of course, Japan might come, but the 
real point is this, that Japan can never think in terms of the 
conquest of India so long as it has not completely subjugated 
China and made it part of its Empire, The conquest of China 
is a very difficult matter. At the moment Japan has overrun 
North China and it may perhaps extend further south, but 
Ido not think that anyone acquainted with the history of 
China or the present position oiF China or the international 
position, imagines that Japan is likely to succeed in consoli¬ 
dating her Empire in the whole of China. China is a tremen¬ 
dous problem for Japan, and even if it is conquered, it will con¬ 
tinue to be a problem and something \vhich wall really absorb 
the energies of Japan, and probably bring about its dowmfalL 
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Look at Japan as it stands to-day as a World Power, It seems very 
strong. Nobody interferes with Japan^s territorial instincts and activi^- 
tks. It does what it likes in North China and Manchuria. Tet funda¬ 
mentally the position of Japan in the world is a very wihappy position. 
It is isolated from the rest of the world ; it has no friends in the world. 
On the one side there is a tremendous Power^ America, and there is not 
much love lost between Japan and the United States of America. On 
the other side there is China, which, although weak in one sense, is very 
strong in many ways. It is strong fundamentally, because its passive 
strength is great : its inertia is terrible. But, even apart from that, 
the weakness of China to-day in the fact of aggression is very 
largely due, I think, to the fact that some of the Chinese leaders 
are false to China ; they are betraying China. It is not so 
much the weakness of China as the weakness of her leaders, 
Chiang Kai-shek and others, and this may lead to the over¬ 
throw of Chiang Kai-shek and some kind of a combined and 
powerful resistance later on. Therefore, in any event, Japan 
would have a hostile China to deal with, whether it was sub¬ 
jugated or not. With America on one side and China on the other, 
and the Soviet Republic in the north, which is always likely to be 
hostile, that Japan should embark on an adventure in India, three weeks'* 
journey away, is to me inconceivable. 1 hen, of course, India presumably 
would not sit idle. It may not be a strong country but obviously it would 
do its utmost to dejend itself against any aggression. 

QUESTION : We do not want to talk about only this 
aspect of the question, but I should like to say that Mr. Nehru 
seemed to me, in talking about this, to refer only to the in¬ 
ternal aspect of the North-West Frontier question. Surely it 
has an external aspect also, and has had su('h an aspect for 
the last hundred years. We need not go so far as China and 
Japan and the Far East to consider that, because even in the 
very latest pronouncements of the Government of India, reference 
is made to the danger—a very immediate and close danger— 
of Russian aggression. There we come up against that imperi¬ 
alistic policy which has dominated the whole of the history of 
the North-West Frontier, and that imperialism which Mr. 
Nehru says must be got rid of before he can come to any terms 
at all with Great Britain. What will be the position on the 
North-West Frontier if that imperialism is really discarded ? 
What will be the position as regards the security of India if 
that imperialism, which means constant jealousy and suspicion 
between the two great Powers, Soviet Russia and Great Britain, 
is finally abolished ? What will be the position with regard to 
the defence policy of India, and what will then be the result 
in the organization and the cost of the Indian army ? 
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Mr. NEHRU : The result of the allaying of that suspicion-, 
would be peace and contentment on the frontier. With regard to the 
defence o( India against Soviet aggiession.— 

^j^UESIION : And Afghanistan ; that is also an 

element. 

Mr. NEHRU : Ves, an element. Afghanistan is an 
unadvanced^ industrially backward country^ and as an effective military 
force it is strong only within its own territories. It is a difficult 
country to invade, because it is a Jiumnlainous country and the people are 
good Jighters, but as an invading country it has no strength at all, so we 
can leave Afghanistan out of consideration. 

With regard to Soviet Russia, the first proposition is 
that there is no Power in the world to-day which is more 
peaceful and less inclined to aggression than Soviet Russia. 

I think that is admitted by everybody ; it is publicly admit¬ 
ted by the British Foreign Office ; in fact, the Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Eden, said so the other day. 

(.HJF.S ri()NI'.R ; 'I'Ik' (i()v<Ma\mcni ol' India does not 
say that, it says th(‘ (‘xact opposite. 

Mr. NIHIRU : for various reasons. \’ou can examine 
that Soviet Russia tK)m an economic point ofvjtw docs not 
i<‘(|uir(‘ Indiii in tin* l(MSt, as Japan might, heeanse India is a 
sonice ol 1 aw mat(‘ria]s lor laigland. Raw materials exist in 
siilfu ient (piantities in Soviet territories. In minor matters 
India might hel|n h'undamentally Soviet Russia does not 
i(*(jiiire India ; it has not that economic urge. At the present 
moment it is absolutely lull of its own economic problems of 
development, and it wants to take no risk at all of war or 
adv(‘nture. Obviously an invasion of India is a very big risk^ 
not so much because of the strength of India but because any 
such thing involves to-day international complications, whether 
the invader is Japan or Russia. If Japan comes to India, it is 
not a cjueslion merely of defeating the people of India, but 
there is the risk c^f having to hghl on various fronts. Other 
Powers step in, and international complications are introduced. 
So that Russian policy to-day (nobody can say what will happen 
thirty years hence) is bound to he an extraordinarily peaceful 
])olicy ; there is no doubt about that. If it were not, Russia 
wc^uld immediately he afraid of trouble from Japan in the East 
and from (Germany in the West. We know that many European 
countries fear Russia to-day. 'Elie biggest hietor at work is a 
great fear emnplex of being attacked, and so the countries go 
on increasing their military machines. So that there is no 
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question of expecting, in the ordinary course, an invasion from 
Russia. So far as I am personally concerned, I very largely 
approve of the Russian system of government, and I hope some 
such thing will extend to India. I think we ought to be the 
most friendly of neighbours instead of being in conflict with 
each other. But, apart from that, obviously India, whatever 
its system of government is, whether Socialist or not, will have 
to take steps to guard her frontiei*s. 

QUESTIONER : Against whom ? 

Mr. NEHRU : It does not matter. The steps taken may 
not be very extensive, but India will have to take some steps. 
Jf the world cotilinues to be divided up into various capitalist States, 
armies will have to be kept. It is relaii idy cosy, I thin, to protect 
India on the North- West Frontier. You have probably read histories of 
various invasions of India from the north-west, but those histories 
exaggerate a little. There have been invasions, but if you spread them 
out over a period of two or three thousand years they have not been so 
frequent as some people seem to think. Those invasions took place not 
because of the strength of the attackingJorce but because at the time 
there was internal trouble in India, and the attacking force simply 
walked in. An attacking force can always be stopped on the North-West 
Frontier by an efficient army without any great numbers being employed. 
An efficient defence force must be built up to defend 

India from invasion ; one has to lace the risk of these 
things. One of the countries suffering most from a terrible 

fear of invasion is also at the same lime one of the most 
powerful countries in the military sense, that is, France is 
terribly afraid of a Nazi invasion, and yet it has one of the 
biggest military machines in the world. 

QUESTION : The question has not actually arisen in 
the course of Mr. Nehru’s addresses, but it might be of 
interest to know what his view is with regard to the 

contributions that may be expected from Indian women 

in the regeneration of India. 

Mr. NEHRU : Those contributions have been 
considerable. Indian women in the last fifteen or sixteen years 
have played a tremendous part in our national movement. 
Tou may remember that in I93Q Mr, Gandhi started the Civil 
Disobedi n:e Movement in connection with the Salt Tax, and I thvik the 
most important and significant feature of that movement was the 
tremendous pari that the women of India took in it. It was astonishing. 
Most oj us were astounded by what we saw. It was not as if we had 
to push them out ; they simply came out and took charge of the situation 
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ivhen most of their menfolk were in prison^ and they functioned in an 
extraordinarily elJlcient way. The surprising thing was that, although 
many of them had had no experience of public activity, yet they became 
good organizers and they ran the whole movement practically without any 
men for a long lime. They ran it not only very well but in a much more 
uncompromising way than the men might have done ; they did become 
much more uncompromising about it in every way. That was such a 
ryc-opencr that I do not think after that any person in India 
dar( s say that the women of India arc going to play a subordinate 
jjart in the |)ublir. life of India in the future. Of course, as 
you know, they have sufl'ered in the past and they still suffer 
from a large number of social and semi-religious disabilities, 
d’hey are tlying to remove them, and to some extent they have 
to fight the inevitable reactions of men in that process. Certain 
orthodox (“ieriKaits in the community are trying to prevent them 
from rcanoviug these disabilities, but I think they are 
sulheifaitiy alive to their task, and I do not think anyone can 
leally stop them I'rom carrying it out. So I'ar as the national 
movement is coneerned, the mere fact that such large numbers 
of women liave taken such a large part in it, makes it absolutely 
impossible for any nationalist to coiiecive of ket'ping them down 
in any jiolitieal or social sense. 'Ehe Fundamental Rights 
Resolution which the Congn'ss passed some years ago laid 
down as a fundani('ntal right in the Constitution, the removal 
of all disabilities and tlu* absolute ec[uality of women with men 
in die ('yes of th(' Clonstitution. 

QUIvSTION :—In your answer to the fourth question, 
regarding the communal prol)lem, you suggested, I think, that 
the religious element was a small part of it and that it was not 
primarily economic, but that it resolved itself into political 
jealousy, and poliliixil ambitions. How do you see it resolving 
in the light of the national movement ? Do you feel that 
the central national aim would be so big that it would bring 
all the parti('s together I 

Mr. NI'dIRU : No, first of all I said that the communal 
movement was not religic^us, but that docs not mean, of 
course, that there is not a religious background in India, 
and sometimes that is exploited. It is political mainly. It 
is also economic in the sense that the political problem largely 
arises lieeanse of the problem of unemployment in the middle 
classes, and it is the unemployment among the middle classes 
helps the communal movement to gain importance. It is there 
that the jol)s come in. To some extent the growth of 
nationalism and the nationalist spirit suppresses the com- 
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munai idea, but fundamentally it will go when economic 
issues and social issues come to the forefront and divert 
the attention of the masses, and even of the lower middle 
classes, because these issues really affect them, and in-^ 
evitably then the communal leaders would have to sink 
into the background. That happened in 1921, at the time of 
the first non-co-operation movement, when no communal 
leaders in India dared to come out into the open, Th^re was> 
no meeting held and there was no relerence to them in the 
papei'S. I’hey disappeared absolutely because there was such 
a big movement on other issues. As soon as big political’ 
movement starts the communal leaders come to the fore¬ 
front. They are alvva\s being pushed to the front by the 
British Government in India, 1 herefore the right way to deal 
with tlie communal question is to allow economic questions 
afTecting the masses to he discussed. One of the chief objec¬ 
tions to the India Act is that, because it divides India into* 
M!ven or eight -I am not sure how many—separate religious, 
compartments, it makes it dillicult for economic and social 
questions to be brought up. Of course they will come up, 
because there is the e(‘onoinic urge behind them, but still it 
makes it difficult. 

QUl’.SHON : Do not you think caste comes into 
the communal question at ail—Brahman against non- 
Brahman ? That is a matter, we know so well, in Madras. 

Mr. NEHRU : I do not think the ( ommunal question is 
affected much by caste. In South India, of course, the ques¬ 
tion of caste comes in, and it has given rise to great bitterness. 

I was thinking more of Hindu versus Muslim. I am not 
personally acquainted with conditions in the South in recent 
years, but it used to be more a question of non-Brahman 
versus the vested interest. Taking the depressed classes, 
they really are the proletariat in the economic sense ; the 
others are the better-off people. All these matters can be con¬ 
verted into economic terms, and then one can understand the 
position better. / do not think the Brahman and the non-Bralman 
question as such is very importaiit now. There is a very large number 
of non-Brahmans in the Congress, In the Congress the question does 
not rise. It has some importance in local areas in the South, because 
of various local factors, but I do not think the question of Brahman and 
non-Brahman comes into the communal question at all. 

• QUESTION : Referring to the present Government of 
India Act and the possibility of it becoming a transition ta 
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somethinL( that India had which could not possibly be given 
any expression under the present Act and \vouId lead to 
< lashes. Could Mr. Nehru tell us what, in his opinion, is 
the way that India should develop in regard to economic 
arrangements and systems ? 

Mr. NILHRU : Whatever I say on this subject will be 
iny own peison«nl view, because I cannot say that India as a 
whole desiics what I desire. 

Ihindainentally we have to face the hind problem chiefly, 
and ihe prol)lem of unemployment, which is connected with it. 
/ think (hat nothing short of large-scale rolleclivisl or co-operative farm¬ 
ing u ill deal ejfertivcly with the land question. These wretched small 
holdings will then disappear. Production will greatly increase 
<uid many other benefits will follow, but unemployment would 
not be affcci<‘d thereby. In fact, by scientific farming it is 
possible' that unemployment might even increase a little, as 
I'ai as dire (t < ni]doyment on the land is concerned, though 
indirectly other avenues of employment would be opened up. 
In order to provide employment we must absorb jieople in 
industrial development, in ( Oltage industries, in big machine 
industries, and in the (‘uorinous development of the social 
services, such as cdiKation, hygiene and sanitation. d'licre 
;n(‘ pra< ti('ally no social services in India to-day. The develop- 
in<‘nt ol industry and the laud would have to be planned as a 
whole ; it cannot l)e dealt with in sections. If one tries to 

tackle one part, one finds something left over which one 

i'annol provide for. The whole basis should be, in my 

opinion, not the profit motive, but producing for consump¬ 
tion, Ix'cause if wc produce for profit the result is that we 
simply glut tlie markets ; we cannot sell the goods, because 
people have no money ^\'ith which to buy them, and so we 

get over-production while at the same time many people have 
nothing at all. We should organise on the Socialist basis and 
have large-scale agriculture, co-operative or collectivist, big 
machine industries and cottage industries. The cottage 
industries must not be such as would be likely to conflict with 
big industries, because then they would collapse, but I think 
there will be plenty of room for the growth of cottage 
industries for a long time to come, simultaneously with the 
gro^vth of big industries. Jj big industries are not developed on 
a Capitalist basis, they will deal with the essentials which are required 
and there wil ^be no needless waste of energy. If all these things 
are taken together, imagine wc might go a little way towards 
the solution of the various problems that confront us. I 
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not see any movement in that direction under present 
♦conditions. 

QUESTIONER ! Vou mean something similar to the 
Soviet system of the organization of industry and agriculture ^ 

Mr, NEHRU ; I personally should like to have some¬ 
thing similar to that, but I was really envisaging something 
•much less for the moment. / do not want India to be drilled 
.and forced into a certain position, because the costs oj such drilling are 
too great ; it is not worth while ; it is not desirable from many 
•points of view. I want to go in the direction I have indicated ; 1 may 
not be able to go far, but that in the direction in which I want to go. 
J have expressed my personal view, and I do not speak for India 

THE CHAIRMAN : I should like to thank Mr. Nehru 
for the way in which he has dealt with all the questions that 
have been put to him, and to assure him of our deep interest 
and gratitude. I hope he will go back to India with the 
knowledge that there are some people in this country who 
really do desire not merely to be sympathetic towards India— 
that is very easy—but to understand the tremendous problems 
of that great country. VVe shall watch with interest the events 
that take place when Mr. Nehru goes back to India, and 
when he takes up the formidable position of President of the 
Congress. 

A NOTE ON THE LAND PROBLEM. 

Any radical change in the land system, involving large- 
scale co-operative and collectivist farming, must be preceded 
Qf accompanied by the ending of the present zamindari or 
landlord system wherever it prevails. The question arises 
as to whether compensation should be given to the landlords 
so dispo-ssessed. If the change can be brought about by 
peaceful and democratic methods, it would be desirable to 
■give some compensation and so avoid a conflict which is 
likely to be wasteful and more costly than the i ompensatioii 
itself. But it must be borne in mind that anything in the 
nature of full compensation is utterly out of the question, 
.especially in so far as the big landlords are concerned. To 
give such compensation in the shape of bonds would be to 
mortgage the future of the land and to continue almost the 
same burden on the peasantry though in another form. There¬ 
fore a form of compensation would have to be de% ised which 
removed this burden and at the same time lessened the distress 
and upsetting which a change-over would bring to the landlord 
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groujjr. Probably the compensation would be propor- 
tiouatfl . less higher up in the scale - the middle landlords 
gettiiig proportionately more than the bigger ones. 

ft should be remembeied that the word ‘landlord’ 
is rather a misleading one. In tin* L-nited Provinces (a 
7 aniindaii piovince) there are a inillion-and-a-hair so-called 
landlords. Probably about 85 per cent, ol them arc no belter 
than (he tenant class, and many are wor.se ofP than the hetter- 
<)IVtenarUs. 'l lieie can he no (juestion ol‘depri\ing (hem ol 
an\ thing; they stand in need ol lurther help and of a 
leduction ol their hurdens d(‘ht, rcvtime, etc. (8* the 
Kinairiing 15 pia' eenl., only a tins frac tion ol‘ I per cent, are 
icallv hiegish landlords ahont 5,POP iti alh and ahoul 
1,000 of these iniglil be considered the big landlord whose* in- 
eomrs from land vary IVom ahoni Rs. 1L\PPP to Ps. 5,(j(Ui,0()(t 
per annum. 1 liose whose ituouas run into inilHons are. a 
mere* ! aindluh ol eouisi*. 

Diuiug tlu* i(‘eeiil depiessicm and fall in agi icultura.l 
pri< the [)osili()u ol the landlord hiis steadily (l(!lei iojaled, 
and u'.atu' of th(‘ middle landlords are on (he \ei g(' of haiik- 
nipK \. 't he rnoriev lender hc'lds tl.e/n as well as tie* ivai.mls, 
in b'N gdp. Souk* Kn ent li'gislalion has slighll\ <*.ised the 
posi(i( -i r/or/-ia\ llu* mon(‘\lender*, !>ul it d<‘es nol go rK'aily 
far enough. 

A[‘-art IV(an (lie landicud and rlie tenant tl (“Tv* aic* l.nv'* 
numh(‘i> ol' the landless pi’oieianat who arc* larg(‘l\ iiii- 
empiowd, or* only partially em[)!oyed clming* l;ar\esiing iind 
other reasons. 

'i h(‘ problem in those' par'ts o( tudia where the /.aminclari 
s\s!ein deu’S not |)re\ail (Punjal', (iujeia.l. South India) aial 
ilu'ie' i.s [}ea.'^anl jn'Oj^i'ietorshi]), is somew hat ciider enl. 'IT.ese 
['‘casanl |U()prIelois are mucli la‘tte*r oil' them the lenanls ol 
the -/artnirdari areas, but latterly they Iia\c also deterior;ited 
greatly. He'hind them again arc the landless classes, many oi 
these 1 eing tl:e so-called depressed classes. 

( hicstions of compciisat’ori and the like arise only wlien 
an alleanj'rt is made, as it should he made, to ha\e a peac(‘ful 
changeo\‘ei* iVom one system to anoth.er. In the c\ent ol 
upla avals, Irrouglit on by delay in making tlit* necessary 
chaian s in liiiH', it is impossible to say how in.a,oer.. will shape 
thcinx'h es. 




CHAPTER XVII 


Science and Progress 

JJawaharlal Nehru is a fervent champion of science 
and scientific progress. Although he has given 
his unqualified co-operation to Mahatma Gandhi in 
his programme of spinning for indepen ience, he 
thinks that industrialization is essential for winning 
independence and making it safe for the coming 
generations of India. He espoused the scientific cause 
magnificently in 1938, when Congress Ministries were 
in the saddle, and the following two short speeches 
are a thoughtful and thought-provoking resume of his 
scientifico-socialist inclinations.] 

Most of us unhappily are too much engrossed in the 
business of politics to pay much attention to the finer and 
more important aspects of life. That is natural, perhaps, 
in a nation which struggles for national freedom and io rid 
itself of the bonds that prevent normal growth. Like a 
person in the grip of a disease, it can think only of how to 
gain health again, and this obsession is a barrier to the 
growth of culture and science. Wo arc entangled in our 
innumerable problems; wo are oj^pressed by the a])palling 
poverty of our people. But if wc had a true standard of 
values we would realize that tlic silver jubilee of the Indian 
Science Congress this year is an event of outstanding impor¬ 
tance, for that Congress represents science, and science is 
the spirt of the age, and the dominating bictor of the modern 
world. Even more than the present, the future l>eIongs to 
science, and to those who make friends with science and seek 
its help for the advancement of humanity. On this occasion 
of the silver jubilee I should like to send my greeting to the 
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Indian Seif nee Congress and to the many distinguished Scien-- 

our own eounlrymen and our visitors fiom abroad, who* 
ai(‘ asseiiibling in Calcutta. He who has chosen to preside o\cr 
this CcngKss Session, had lc» end his life’s journey before 
li(‘ ( ()uld come here, but that life itself of distinguished service 
in t!:c cause of science and great achievement has a message 
for all ol'in. Though I.ord Riitheiford is not here, his written 
word has come to us, and though the courtesy of the editor I 
have been iible to glance through his presidential address. 

'J Ilf u ill / have lonii hem a slave elriven in the ehenivl of Indian 
f olil'n s, u i:!: liltlc leisure for o/lur ilioughls, my mind has often 
'rci.di }, (! h, :ii( days, u hen as a slndent / haunted the laboratories 
id tiiA hi n.e of Si iDue-idwilridoe. And though eireumstanees made 
1/r /ri / ((fe/any uifh seienee, my then fits turned to it with longiny. 
in (uit i dl l \ throv fi devious pioivMe^, 1 arrived a^ain a! seicnce, 

0 hi a ! uali^id that slu me was mi tidy a pleasant diiersion and 
id.'strci til n but was if the voy texture if life, u ithout which our 
n ( di in wold would vanish away. Polities led me to economies and 
ihis lid ire iiuvilobly to seienee, and the scienife approach to all 
VI r f 1 olh ms and to life itself. It u as science alone (hat could solve 
i/n se fodbli ms of hungir, and povert), ej insanitation, and literacy, of 
supeisiiliin, ami deadeniug lustom and tradition, of vast resources 
naming to iiaste, oj a ruh eounti} inhabited by starving people. 

I h<i\e read, tluacforc, with interest and appreciation 
LokI Ruthc'i lord's remarks on the role of science in national 
lile, and tln^ need of training aiul maintaining research workers. 
And tlitm, I wondered liow far all this was possible under 
our present scheme ol things. Something could be done, no- 
doubt even now but how little that is what might and should 
b<* doiK*. Lord Rullualbid tell us of the need of national 
planning. 1 l)elieve that without suc h planning little that is 
worth while can be done. But c an this be done under present 
conditions, l)oth political and .sot ial. At every step vested 
inteiests pj e\ent planning and ordered development, and all’ 
our energy and enthusiasm is wa^ teck because of this obstruc¬ 
tion. Can wc plan on a limited scale for limited objectives ? 
We may do so in some nieasuie, but immediately we come 
up against new problems and our plans go away. Life is* 
one organic whole, and it cannot be separated into water¬ 
tight compartments. The Mississippi Valley Committee 
writing in their letter of Transmittal to the Federation' 
Administration of Public Works, U. S. A. refer to this planning 
business: “Planning for the use and control of water is* 
planning oi' most of the ])asic functions of life of a nation.. 
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We cannot plan for water unless we also reconsider the 
relevant problems of the land. We cannot plan for water and 
land unless we plan for the whole people. It is of little use 
to control livers unless we also master the condition which 
made for the security and freedom for the human life. 

And so we are driven back to think of these basis condi¬ 
tions ol'human life, of the social sNSiein, the cionomic struc¬ 
ture. If science is the dominating factor in modern life, then 
the social system and econcmic structure must fit in with 
science or it is doomed. Lord Rutherfotd tehs of the need 
for co-operation between the Scientist and the Industrialist. 
I’hat need is obvious. So also is the need lt>r co-operation 
between the Scientist and the Political!. 

I am entirely in favour ol' a slate organization of 
research. I v/ould also like the state to send out premising 
Indian students in large mnnbers to foieign countries Ibr 
scientific and technical training. For we ha\c to build India 
on a scientific foundation, to develop h(‘r industries, to change 
that feudal character of her land s\stcm, and liring her agri¬ 
culture in line with modern iriethcds to develop the social 
services, ^v•hich she lacks so utterly to-day, and to do so many 
other things that shout out to be done. For all this we reqiiiie 
a trained personnel. 

I should like our Central and Provincial Governments 
to have expert boards to investigate our problems and suggest 
solutions. A politician dislikes and sometimes suspects the 
scientist and the expert. But without that expert’s aid that 
politician can do little. 

And so, I hope, with Lord Rutherford, ^nhal in the day.s 
to come, India will again become the home ol' science, not 
only as a form of intellectual activity hut also as a means of 
furthering the progress of her people.” 


In the course of his address to National Academy of 
the sciences, at their annual meeting held in Allahabad in 
1938, Nehru said :— 

You are men of learning, and many of you ha\e dis¬ 
tinguished records in the realm of science. \’et you have 
honoured me, an outsider, with an invitation to participate in 
this annual gathering of yours and I have 'most willingly 
accepted that invitation. Science and academic halls have 
not known me for many a long year, and fate and circum¬ 
stances have led me to the dust and din of the market-place. 
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and the field and the factory, where men live and toil and 
sulTer. I liave l^ecome involved in the great human upheavals 
that have shaken this land of ours in recent years. Yet in 
spite of the tumult and movement that have surrounded me, 
1 do not come to you wholly as a stranger. For I too have 
woi.sliipped at the shrine of science and counted rnysell as one 
of its votaries. 

Who videed can afford io ignore science lo-day. At every turn 
U'c have lo seek iis aid^ and the whole fabric of the world to-day n' 
■Iff its making. Dming the ten thousand years of human civilisation. 
Si ience came in with one vast sweep a century and a halj ago, and 
■during these 1:10 years it proved more revolutionary and (Xplosive than 
anything that had gone before. We who live in this age of science 
live in an encironment and under conditions which are lolally different 
jrnm those (J the pre-s'dentific age. But few realize this in its com- 
jdrtcnrss, and they seek io understand the problems (ff to-day by a 
refienee to a yesterday that is dead and gone. 

\Vc have vast pixjidcins to face and to soK(^ 'fluw will 
not 1)(‘ soKcd l)y tlic j)olitician alone, (br they may not have 
tli(' \ ision or th(‘e.xjx'rt knowledge; they will not be solved 
by iIk‘ sc ienlisls aioiK', for they will not have ihc power to do 
so or (li(‘larg<‘r outlook which takes <‘\(‘rything into its kcii. 
’riiey lan and will b(‘soK'(‘d by the co-operation of liie two 
definc'd and dclinitc social objective. 

I’hat obj('('ti\e is lU'c essary, for without it c)ur clforts 
arc' vain and trivial and lack ('o-ordination. We have seen 
ill So\i('i Russ a how a consciously held objective, backed 
by a co-ordinated elibrt can change a backwaixl country into 
an advaiicc'ci, industrial state with an ever-rising standard 
ol* lix ing. Some such method wc shall have to pursue if we 
are to make rapid progress. 

fix' greatest ol our problems is that of the land, but 
intimately cemnected with it is that of Industry. And side 
by side with these go the social services. All of these 
will have to be tackled together and co-ordinated together. 
'I'his is a vast undertaking, but it will Iiavc to be 
shouldered. 

Soon after the formation of Congress Ministries, in 
August last, the Working Committee of tiie Congicss passed 
a resolution which should interest scientists and experts. I 
should like, therefore, to draw your attention to it. It ran thus: 
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‘‘ The Working Committee recommends to the Congress Ministries 
Uhe appQinlmenl of a Committee of Expnts to consider urgent and vital 
froblems the solution of which is necessary to any scheme of national 
reconstruction and social planning. Such solution will require extensive 
surveys and the collection oj data as well as clearly defined social 
objective. Many of theproblems' cannot be dealt with effectively on 
(I provincial basis and the interests of adjoining provinces are 
interlinked, (comprehensive river surveys are necessary for the 
fornndalion oj a policy to prevent disastrous foods, to utilize the 
water Jor purposes oJ irrigation^ to consider the problem of soil 
•erosion, to eradicate malaria, and for the development of hydro-electric 
and other .schemes. For this purpose, the whole river valleys will 
have to be .surveyed and investigated, and large scale state planning 
resorted to. The development and control of industries require also 
joint and co-ordinated action on the part oj several provinces. The 
Working (.ommittce advises, therefore, (hat to begin with an inter- 
Provincial (.onuuitUc of Experts appjinted to consider the general 
nature oJ the problems to be faced, and to suggest how 

and in what order these should be tackled. The Plxpcrt Committee 

may^ suggest the Jormation oJ special committee or boards to 
•cunsidir^ each such problem separately and to advise the 

Provincial Coveruniinls concerned as to the joint action to be 
undertaken.^' 

\ ]]<* rest oi resolution dealt with the sugar industry, 
Sotiiething has been done in this latter respect, a Power, 
Aleoliol and oth(‘r Conirnitiecs have been appointed, but 

1 wish inore had l)eeti done. I should like an aggressive 
and wide-spread tackling oi our problems by experts. I 
should like Museums and permanent exhibitions for the 
eduea ion ol ()ur masses, espeeiaily the peasantry, to grow up 
in every district. I rernomber the wonderful Peasant Museums 
I sa\v in ilie U. S. S. R, and compare them with pitiful 
agricukuial exhibitions that are organised here from time 
to time. I also lemember vividly that splendid and astonishing 
museiun, the Deutsches Museum at Munich, and wonder 
rather wistfully when some such thing will grow up in India. 

It is lor this Academy of Sciences to take a lead in 
all such matters and to advise the Government thereon. 

I he (jovcrniiient should co-operate with them, and help them, 
and lake full advantage ol their expert knowledge. But 
the Academy must not just wait for the Government to take 
the initiative in everything. It is the business of the 
Government to take the initiative, but it is also the 
business of the scientists to take the initiative themselves. 
^\e cannot wait for each other. We must get a move on. 
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And so, halving taken up so much of your time, I 
commend you to your labours, and hope that you will have 
l\ve privilege of serving India and of helping in the progress 
and advancement of her people. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Beyond Our Frontiers 

[In this short speech delivered on the eve of 
Second World War, Jawaharla! declares that the 
people of India arc profoundly interested in interna¬ 
tional affairs, but Indian nationalism is entirely 
different from the aggressive nationalism of dictatorial 
countries. Independent India will be a shoulder of 
strength to the faltering powers of democracy, and it is 
in the interest of Britain that India should be an 
independent and powerful country.] 

Nationalism is in ill odour to-day in the West, and 
has become the parent cf aggressiveness, intolerance 
and brutal violence. All that is reactionary seeks shelter under 
that name Fascism Imperialism, race bigotry and the crush¬ 
ing of that free spirit of inquiry which gave the semblance 
of greatness to Europe in the nineteenth century. Culture 
succumbs befoie its onslaught and civilisation decays. 
Democracy and freedom arc its pet aversions and in its- 
name innocent men and women, and children in Spain 
are bombed to death, and fierce race persecution takes 
place, ^'et it ^\Tls nationalism thnl np ih(‘ nations 

of Europe a hundred years or more ago and provided the 
background for that civilisation whose end seems to ))e drawing 
near. And it is Nationalism which is the driving fone to-day 
in the countries of the East which suffer under Ibieign 
domination and seek freedom. I’o them it brings unity and 
vitality and a lifting of the burdens of the spirit which 
subjection entails. 'I’liere is a virtue in it up to a certain stage: 
till then it is a j:rogicssivc force adding to human freedom. 
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But even then it is a narrowing creed and a nation seeking 
iVef'dom, like a })crson who is sick can think of little besides 
its own struggle, and its own misery. 

India has been no exception to this rule, and often 
in the intensity ol' lier struggle, she has forgotten the 
world and thouglit oiily in terms ol herself. But as strength 
(am(! to luM and conhdcncc born of suecerss she began to 
Ior)k b(‘yorid her Irontiers. The incit^asing interest she has 
taken in ih(‘ j)roblems oftlu' world is a measure of the growth 
oi' her nallonalist mov(‘nienl. 

I\rli(ij)s is Si) su'prisinf^ in India to-day as this anxious 

inlrffsl in fmrif^n qfjairs and the realisation that her own struggle 
for frerdoni is a /nirt of the u'orld struggle. And this interest is 
hy fio ni iiiis eonjior I to thi in' dlig’ll'si a, but goes deep down to the 
u'orhng the. petty shopkeeper and even to a small (Xlent to (he peasant, 
't he invasion (if Manchuria hy Japan cauud a wave of sympathy 
for ( hi)UK and Japan, uhieii had so far Icen pofndar with Indians 
began to be disliked. 'Ihe rape oj' Abyssinia by Italy was deeply 
felt and resen te^J. I he tragic events (if dent cal Plurope produced 
jn'o found impression. Ikit most ([f all India fit, almost as a personal 
.\orrnw, the readt (-gain st the Republie of Spain and the invasion 
of C.hina, with all their attendant horrors. 1 housands oj demonstra- 
lions .iV7V’ held in fivour of Spain and (Jiina and out of our 
poverty u-e extiuded our helping hand to them in the shape of food 
iivd medical missions. 

1 liis reaction in India was not du(' j)rimarily to 
huiiianitariaii reasims, but to growing realisation of the 
signiti('anee ol* the eonlliets in the world, and to aii intelligent 
sell-inieresi. \V(‘ saw in l’'<iseism the mirror oi* the Imperialism 
from whi('!i Iu‘ had sulieiaxl, and in tiie growtli oi* Fasv^ism 
we saw' defeat I’or freedom and demoeraey, for which we 
straggled wilfi our long experience of British Imperialism, 
we distrusted tlu' assiiraiaag so often given, of British support 
oi* collective' security of l.eaguc of Nations. 

Ik'cause of this w(' followed, perhaps with greater 
claiity them elsewhere the development of British foreign 
policy towards co-operation with the Fascist powers, and our 
opposition to Ihiiish Imperialism became a part of our 
op])()siiion to all Imperialism and Fascism. 

“ To this British Ibreign policy we were entirely 
opposed and yet as parts of the empire, we w'ere bound by it. 
B\’ resolution, and }:)ublic declaration wc dissociated ourselves 
irom it, and endeavoured i.n sueii ways as were open to us to 
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dcnclop our foieigu policy. The medical mission that uc sent 
to China or the foodsiun's that went IVom India to Spain were 
our methods of asserting our Ibreign policy and dissociating 
ourselves Irom that of Britain. Wc laid down further our line 
of action in the event of World War breaking out. It ^vas for 
the people of India to determine whether India would join a 
war or not, and any decision imposed upon us by Britain would 
be resisted. Nor were vve prepared on any account to permit 
our resources to be exploited for an imperialist war. 

The Indian nationalist movement has stood for many 
years for full independence and severance of our lie with 
the British Empire. Recent events in Europe have made 
this an urgent necessity for us. We must control our 
foreign policy, our finances and our defences, and have 
perfect freedom to develop our own contacts with our 
countries. 

Ibreign affairs arc thus casting ihcir long shadow o\cr 
the Indian national struggle, and the growing consciousness ol 
this makes India look at the ^vorld with an ever-inciwising 
interest. She thinks of th<‘ day, whieh may not be long distant 
when she will l)e a liae (ountr/, and already she prepares 
menlaily lor that (;hang<‘. 'i’he Britisli Empire is fading a\vay 
before oiir eyes, at\d ('vervone knows that it eannot hold India 
in su) jra iion for long. Res{)onsil)lc statesrmm in l^aigland no' 
doul)t realize this, and yet it is cxteeJingly difra'iilt for iluan to 
give u]5 the assumptions and numtal almosphen* of a lanitiire 
ago, and adapt thetnsel\es to what h’gie tells ihein is du* 
inevitable end. 

Thai is (he (Wcinma of Britain lo-day. TIn’re are only twi.y 
courses open to her in regard to India. The nalural and the logical 
COUTH' is to recognise what must he and adapt herself gracefully to if. 
This means the inwiediale rerognitiou (>f India's right to self- 
delerrfiinatiun on the basis (f complete freedom, and the drawing up of 
India's constitution hv a eonstiluent assembly consisting of her elected 
representatives. Such a decision and immediate steps taken to i.mjilen'cut 
it, would immediately bring about a psychological change, and the old 
atmosphere of conjlkl and hostility would give place to a spirit of co¬ 
operation. India, achieving fur independenee in this way would fin! look 
unfavourably to certain priiitcges in the mutter of trade and eom-mree 
being granted to Britain. She might even aecd>t certain Jinineial 
burdens which injustice shndd ml fall on her. We would be willing 
to pay this price for freedom with pleasure, for the cost of conflict will 
in any nmrh orenAer. India w ndd aho be a friend and 
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.colleague in world affairs^ provided Britain stood for freedom and 
democracy, 

'The other course is to keep India in subjection and 
attempt to impose vital decisions on her. This would inevitably 
lead to a major conflict with Indian nationalism. It might 
delay Indian iVeedorn for a while, but certainly it would not 
delay it for very long ; and it is possible that the conflict itself 
might precipitate matters. It was no easy matter for the 
British Government to suppress the last civil disobedience 
movement. 'Eo-day the Congress and the national movement 
are far stronger than they have ever been, and Britain, on the 
other hand, thanks to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, is dangerously 
near to impatience in Ibreign affairs. That does not mean that 
Britain cannot strike hard at India. She can certainly do so, 
but it ^viH be a very difTicuIt task to undertake, and if 
international c risis intervenes as it might, it will be a perilous 
one. It is not surpiising, thered'orc, that the Biitish Government 
!ia\<' no desire whatever to force a conflict in India. They 
would welcome a settlement with the National Congress. This, 
if it is genuinely attempted, and is to be successful, means facing 
u]) to all the implications of the first two courses outlined 
above. British Imperialism by its very nature is ujiablc to do 
this. The Ihitish (Government will, therefore, at all costs, avoid 
I lie first ('ourse. 

'That is the dilemma and there is no middle course 
cjU one of marking time. But time runs last in this age of 
dictators, and events Ibllow one another with a startling 
ra|)idity. At any moment the edifice of "‘appeasement”, which 
Mr. Chamberlain has built up so laboriously even at the cost 
of what nations, and individuals hold most dear might collapse, 
and bring ( alastrophe. What of India then ? What will 
India <lo I’hat is die question that often worries British 
stalc'snien. I'or it will matter a great deal wliat India does. 
India will make' a diticrence. 



CHAPTER XIX 

The Romance of Independence Day 

'[Even among the most sordid surroundings, Jawaharlal 
does not forget the essential cheerfulness of human 
struggle. There is a touch of light and loveliness 
about Nehru^s message on Independence Day, January 
1939. He relished the taking of the pledge in the 
Pushto language, of which he had picked up a few 
words, and the good company of the brave Pathans ; 
that was in 1938. Next year he was in Almora, 
“another frontier district of India*' bordering on Tibet, 
as Peshawar borders on Afghanistan. Thus Jawaharlal 
had the unique honour of presiding over Independence 
Day celebrations in two successive years on two differ¬ 
ent frontiers of India.] 

A year ago I stood in Bannu Tovvaon ‘Independence Day*, 
surrounded by a host of Khudai Khidmatgars and other men 
of the Frontier. We took the pledge together, and, as was 
fitting, we took it in the Pushtu language. I had picked 
up a few words of this language during my Frontier tour, and 
I tried to repeat the pledge, word by word, together with the 
assembled multitude. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, that gaunt 
and well-beloved figure of the north, was the leader of this 
solemn chorus, and above our heads floated proudly the 
National Flag, emblem of that independence to which we 
pledged ourselves. 

That day Khan Sahib took me to many other towns and 
villages, and everywhere, this solemn and significant ceremony 
was repeated and the pledge taken. The memory of that day 
clings to me and the earnest Pathan faces, taking that vow 
of freedom, form an unforgettable picture in my mind. 
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To them it was no empty ritual, no ceremony without 
inner meanings but a vital real thing, symbolizing the long: 
suppressed desire of these hearts, which found some ex¬ 
pression in words of promise and power. Thus we sealed 
our bond of brotherhood in the great cause of India’s free¬ 
dom. 

To-day T lake the pledge again in another IVontier district 
of India, lor Almoia, though nearer to the heai t ol India, is yet 
one of the IVonlieis ol* this country bordering on 'libet and 
Nepal. Another multiuidc gathers, together tVoin the distant 
valleys and the mountain tops, peasant lolk (ioni the border 
land of Askotc', a week's journey from here, aiid men and 
women IVoin this ancient town of tlie etca nal snows, to take- 
th(* pledge of Independence. 

Eight years have passed since we took this pledge lor 
the fit St tiling years heavy with sorrow for ns and struggle, 
but also with a measure of triumph and aehievement. But 
though siua (ss has come to us, we know its nn agn* worth., 
and the promised land has yet to be rearli('(l when this pledge 
of ours will redeem itself. 

And llu‘ World.^ War ragrs in the Ear Iwj^l and in Sjjain- 
to lli(‘ a( c(anj)animent ol inrredil)k‘ and inhuinaii atrocities, 
and the black night of r(‘aclion (ovias J'an()p<^ Muititudes 
(oiturcd b(‘yond cnduraiue, beconu' refugees and waaider from 
OIK* ('onntry to anoilier, seeking home and SiK'lter and finding 
none. 


117/e/ (hen does our l)lediic vica?i Id ns /a-.'/er, u hat si/'nif/'cance 
does it lime JIos i! orou u slide one! fneiinin<j\\s \ ihrnupjt too rniic/i 
rcpeillion, or is it slill (he vilal shark oj old ichieh J:red us lo action 
and brave endeavour ? Have u e pro^cfi liycd and eon:/)laern.\ tied by 
ofliees anil the petty routin ’ of a imnii'ilration, iliinkiny in terms 
oj eonipn niise ? Have ive forpotlcn that wc still form parl^ of a 
slave empire udiieh eshloits //v and kerp< u\ embedded in dire poverty, 
and U'hieh stranpla Jicedora u '/ revey in this looekl it fplds for breath ? 
Is it in this Umpire that ice lall find redcmplmn of our pledge ? 

'Elan e are some ainongsl i;s, wlu ^c‘ n e»nra'y is of tin* 
sln.r est, wlu) have already lbigotU‘n the pl(*dgc thicy took and 
the many brave K'solutions that tiiey made, Bui we do not 
forget and we will not allow* others to forget. We have 
pledged ourselves to w'in full independent e, to put an end to 
imjK lialism in India, to sever our eonnet tlon with the Empire 
(hat eni irea s us. By tliat pledge we stand. 
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We stand by it even more than vve did eight years ago, for 
that Empire has added to its sins by the butchery of democracy 
and freedom in Central Europe and Spain, and the crushing 
of the Arab people in Palestine. We will not forget this and 
fight against it in war or peace. We shall light this policy 
which hands over the world to lascism. 

IVe stand by that pledge even more to-day because we have 
seen what petty change has come to us by provincial autonomy, and how 
imperialism still sits entrenched in the citadels. We see how India's will 
is repeatedly ignored in the interests of British finance and ndustry. We 
see from day to day the employment of British power to crush the people of 
the states. Rampura is a wilderness to-day, and armed troops gather 
there from distant parts of India in order to terrorize the people of the 
Orissa State. In Jaipur, an English Prime Minister dares to challenge 
not only the. people of the State but the Congress organization itself, a 
challenge that will be accepted. Everywhere it is becoming apparent the 
struggle in the states is not with the helpless rule s but with the grim 
might of British Imperialism. 

Is this the way in which the British Government seeks 
the co-operatioii of the nationalist movement in the provincial 
autonomy and endeavours to prepare ground for federation ? 
We have had enough of this foolery and the sooner it is ended 
the better. 

'Fhe lime has gone by lor empty and misleading tasks. 
We are up against the hard realities of the situation, and the 
pledge we take to-day tells us what path we have to tread and 
what our inevitable goal is. There is going to be no federa¬ 
tion except a federation of a free India. To think or talk in 
other terms is to betray our pledge and to dishonour ourselves 
and our cause. 

There will be no federation, and the provincial auto¬ 
nomy of to-day must itself fade away and give place to an 
independent India, a bulwark of democracy and freedom 
opposing fascism and imperialism alike. That is the mean¬ 
ing of the pledge. 

And so we take the pledge, realizing its full significance 
and [ireparing ourselves for all that it involves. There is no 
peace or c^uiet for us or anyone else in the world to-day. Wc 
have to keep our knapsacks on our backs and be ready for the 
order to march. The people of Europe, in the vicious grip 
ol fascism and its allies, the Government of England and 
France, stumble helplessly and seek in vain a path through 
the darkness that envelope them. But our path is clear. 



CHAPTER XX 


On The Horns of Dilemma 

(Three months before the outbreak of Second World 
War, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru granted a special inter¬ 
view to the representative of the 7 inics of India on 
May 3, 1939. Jawaharlal Nehru had prophetically 
visioned the dreadful foot of war treading heavily in 
the shades of summer. He told the public that the 
people of India stood on the horns of dilemma, bet¬ 
ween the Scylla of fascism and Charybidis of im¬ 
perialism. How can India fight for the freedom of 
England with having her own ? And yet how could 
India help fighting against the hordes of fascism ?] 

A coiain conlradiciion arises in rcgaul to our ptuuy 

iiivoids u ar. On the one hand ue urc onti-I^aMUsls and nc think 
that a Ju 2 ,\(ist norld lutory will be not only disastrous for the world as 
a uholc lut had for our own frccdun. 7 hciejoie viaitably we do not 
want a Fascist. 

On the olfur hand supporting British Imperialism is obiiouslj a 
wrong {oliij/ia a eouniry (Uminated by that imperialism. 1 he contra- 
dieiioti lealir does not he in our afpreach to the question. Jf we 
think oj the question in ttims oj aJue India, obiiovsly we are ltd to 
the eomlifsion that uc should support the forces oJ democracy as opposed 
to Fascism. Ij we think inteims of a subject India, ue arc led to the' 
ecTiclusun that ue cannot support deminating Imperialism. 1 he conjhct 
is resvhed it hen (he subjection is removed and a fiec India can choose 
her cun pclicy in regard to war and peace as itdl as other matters. 

I'lien again, even apait from this, to imagine that the 
pit sent Brilij'h (Jca ci nnxnt is a champion of democracy is a 
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difikult ur.dertakiiig. If it was in favour of real democracy 
its first furclicn should he to intrcduce democracy in its 
empire. The mere fact of not doing so and resisting it is 
sufficient evidence that it is not dmiocracy which it seeks but 
the perpetuation of its Imperialism. ” 

Pandit Nehru, asked whether, granting all that he had 
said, India would not stand heavily to lose in the event of 
Britain going under in a lifc-and-dcath struggle w'ith totali¬ 
tarianism unaided by friends of dcmccracy, replied : 

“India as well as the rest of the w orld certainly stands to 
suffer greatly if Fascism ccminales the world. India does 
not suffer alone, if British Imperialism fades away. The 
suggestion that England would prefer defeat rather than a 
fair deal to the empire and a lie^uidation of her Imperialism is 
itself significant. All the major ciuestions in the world to-day, 
whether those of Europe or the Far East, political or economic, 
fascist or imperialist, arc tied up, and it is difficult to considei- 
one without the oilier. The Cjiiestion of Indian freedom is not 
only intimately related to these other questions,^ut in a sense 
is a crucial one, having a tremendous bearing on the solution 
of' the other' question. 'Fo establish Indian independence 
leads inevitably to the ending of British Imperialism and to 
Ffiigland becoming a really democratic front against Fascism. 
IBat is real answer to Herr Flitlcr’'’ demand Ibr colonies. The 
struggle with Fascism then is a straight one. 

“Therefore, for British statesmen to try to keep the 
question of Indian independence apart from the other issues, 
is to seek to evade the crux of the question and by seeking 
a seeming temporary advantage to injure the cause of 
democracy and of England.” 





CHAPTER XXI 


Congress, League and War 

[It was the Viceroy of India who declared war on 
behalf of India. The Indian people had no voice in 
deciding the issue. The Indian National Congress, in 
consistence with its policy, strongly protested against 
the action of the British Government. The Muslim 
League, directly in contradiction with its resolution on 
independence, supported War, and helped John Bull 
to tighten its grip on the Indian masses. This speech 
ofjawaharlal will be remembered long after India 
has attained independence, because it embodies the 
heroic stand taken by the Congress in the face of 
overwhelming odds.] 

'rii(‘ Congi'css Working Committee’s statement of 
SepLMuher M, CLiri{i(\I the whole position', cr)'stallizing 
nationalist opinion and giving clear expression to it. That 
statement immediateK' evoked a reniarkalile rt'sponsc in India. 
Wli at innumerable [)eople had been feeling vaguely in their 
minds and hearts was elariiied and put down in stately langu- 
ag('. Doubts were' resolved, many a perplexity vanished, for it 
seemed thatilu' ]3eoj)le ol'India had found voice and pointed 
to llu‘world llie ine\ itable path which had. to be followed if 
our prc*sent-day i)roblems weie to be solved. And the world 
listcaual. 

'I he progressive in England hailed it ; in democratic 
America it r('t'<a\ed considerable pul)licity ; even in war-ridden 
Europe it evoked a response. IVuple of suppressed and sui)ject 
nations saw in it a cliarter for the oppressed. It was in tune 
with the spirit of tlie times. 

Ail that has happened since then has been a logical 
development of that invitation of the Congress Working 
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Committee for a clarification of war aims. Lord Zetland’s 
speech after the A. 1. C. C. meeting, the Viceroy’s statement, 
the Muslim League’s resolutions in the Provincial Assemblies, 
and the inevitable resignations of the Congress ministries have 
all followed each other in ordered sequence, throwing a flood 
of light on the Indian scene. 

What does this light show ? First of all^ the high statesmanship 
and wisdom of the Congress, ivhich stands justified to-day before India 
and the ivorld. Holding to its ideals and its previous declarations, it 
has applied them to changing and difficult circumstances, and thus 
demonstrated that it has the capacity to be idealistic and practical' at the 
same time. The freedom of India, for ivhich it stands, has been woven 
into the larger picture of world freedom and war and peace aims and a 
practical solution (ffiered for the world's ills. 

Secondly, the true nature of this war has become evident. 
The reply of the British CovcTimicnt to the Congiess shows 
beyond a doubt that they are mov<'d now, as belbre by a desire 
to preserve their imperialist interc^sts. I'his is no deinociMtic 
war in winch the foi ces of democracy are ranged c;n one side 
against the forces ol'Na/Lm and icaction on the otluT. I'rue 
there are some democratic Ibices, on the side ol'thc Allies, but 
the governments that control the destinies of England, and 
France, are the old discredited governments which must bear 
responsibility for the present unliappy state ol' Eurojxu 

We cannot forget Munich and Spain. I’o-day the 
French Government is a citadel of reaction, and need we say 
more about the British Government than that Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain is still (1939) the Prime. Minister ? Wc knew 
all this and yet it was necessary that all doubt should be 
removed from the minds of the people and that reality should 
emerge out of the fog of war. 

That reality has come and it is not beautiful to look at 
and not all the fine phrasing of Sir Samuel Hoarc can 
rejuvenate the aged and the decrepit. Imperialism is a 
tottering structure to-day, whc^ly out of place in modern 
conditions, but the British ruling class will think in its terms 
and seek to preserve it. They are even afraid to make a clear 
declaration about India’s freedom. This Imperialism is not 
in love with the minorities or even the Princes (though it 
utilizes both to serve its main purpose) ; it is mainly concerned 
with British financial and other vested interests in India. “It 
is an axiom of Indian politics that there can be no compromise 
between Imperialism, and Indian nationalism and freedom. 
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Whatever the phase of our struggle that hostility has persisted. 
The Congress ofTer was that Imperialism should be ended, the 
Independence of India recognised, and this age-long hostility 
should give place to friendship and co-operation. That offer 
has been rejf'cted and we go our separate ways till fate or 
circumstances unite us again. 

'J’hirdly, lh(‘ position of the Muslim League has been 
(leared up beyond any possiI)iliiy ol' misunderstanding. We 
had w(‘lconu‘(l tlu‘ laMgue's acceptance of Independence as its 
objective tinea: \(‘ai s ago and the widening ol' the basis of its 
membersliip. I'ut we were soon to nailize that the old 
politicalK' ioiiar) outlook held the field still. Linder 

covt'f of coainunial piopaganda, tlu' Muslim masses were 
prevented lioin reali/.ing this. We are not lor the moment 
dise.ussing the ('(nniniinal demands of the League. They may 
be right oi’ wrong. It is ('oneeivable for a peu’son to be a 
eomniunalist mul vei an ardent believer in political iVccdom, 
though at SOUK' stage* oi’ oth(‘r, a conflic t will arise between 
these two ioyaltit's. ]’h<‘ Congr<,:ss has often (urr'd in tin* petty 
issue's of politli's, hut it has always shown an unerring instinct 
wln'iiever <i major issue arose, d’he laagin*, on the other 
haful, lias a remark.ihh* record of la'ing vridug on the major 
issiK'S, (fioiieji i( may occasionalK' he ri'f’.t on some trivial 
matter. 

It is a tragedy that at this supreme crisis in our 
national history the League should have sided with full- 
blooded reaction. W'e do not believe that many of its own 
members agree with this attitude We are certain that the 
Muslim masses are firm adherents of Indian freedom. In 
some communal matters the League may represent them, 
but it certainly docs not do so in matters political. 

iXDi.vs Di:rLNc;L 

A war polii y for a nadon in\ist inevitably fir.st take into 
consi<lera'ion (Ik* defence ol'tln* country. India must feel that 
site is taking part in her (uvn defence and in preserving her 
own lV('edoin as well as helping in ii\e struggle for freedom 
elsewheie. d'he army will ha\c to be considered a National 
Army, and not a mercenary force owing allegiance to someone 
(‘Ise. It is on this national basis that recruitment should take 
[)lacc, so that our soldiers should not merely Ix! cannon-fodder 
but lighters tor their country and for freedom. 
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In addition to this it will be necessary to have a large* 
scale organisation for Civil Defence on a militia basis. All 
this can be done by a popular government. 

Even more important is the development of Industries to supply 
war and other needs. Industries must develop on a va^t scale in India 
during the war-time. They must not be allowed to grow in a haphazard 
way^ but should be planned and controlled in the national interest and 
with due safeguards for workers. The National Planning Committee 
can be of great assistance in this work. 

As the war progresses and consumes more and more 
commodities, planned production and distribution will be 
organised over the world, and gradually a world-planned 
economy will appear. The capitalist system will recede into 
the back-ground, and it may be that international control ol 
Industry will take its place. India, as an important producer 
must have a say in any such control. 

Finally, India must speak as a free nation at the Peace 
Conference. We have endeavoured to indicate what the War 
and Peace aims of those who speak for democracy should be, 
and in particular how they should be applied to India. The 
list is not exhaustive, but it is solid foundation to build upon, 
and an incentive for the great effort needed. We have not 
touched upon the problem of a reorganisation of the world 
after the war, though we think some such re-organisation 
essential and inevitable. 

Will the statesmen, and peoples of the world, and 
especially of the warring countries, be wise and far-seeing 
enough to follow the path we have pointed out ? We do not 
know. But here in India, let us forget our differences, our 
Leftism and Rightism, and think of these vital problems that 
face us, and insistently demand—solution. The world is 
pregnant with possibilities. It has no pity at any time for 
the weak or the ineffective or the disunited. To-day when 
nations fight desperately for survival, only those who are 
far-seeing and disciplined and united in action will play a 
role in the history that is being made. 



CHAPTER XXII 


India and China 

[India’s love for China and China’s love for India 
may be compared to the bond of affection that 
persists between two ailing brothers, sickened and 
starved by younger generations, in the comity of 
nations. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is a fervent 
ciiampion of Chinese freedom as Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek is an enthusiastic supporter of India’s inde¬ 
pendence. The following statement was issued by 
Pandit Nehru to prepare the public for a cordial 
reception to President Tai Chi Tao who came to 
participate in Eastern Group Conference held at Delhi 
in November 1940. This sincere utterance is remark¬ 
able for its touching appeal. The reader will realize 
that Pandit Nehru has a Chinese soul in an Indian 
body.] 

Pirsiciriit Tai Chi Tao is due to arrive in Calcutta by 
air iioin Rangoon on or about November 3, and he intends 
to spend about six we(‘ks in India. We can assure him on 
beliair of the Indian people ol' a very warm welcome for 
many reasons. He comes as a representative of a great people 
and of a country struggling witli amazing heroism for her 
freedom. I'hat in itself would make him welcome here. He 
comes as an eminent scholar, deeply interested in the 
cultural contacts between India and C3iina during the past 
ages. We understand that he is particularly desirous of 
visiting the historical places connected with the Buddhist 
faith in India as well as other cultural centres of this 
country. He comes also on a mission of good-will to 
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this country, and as a symbol of the growing friendship 
]3etwcen India and China. 

The friendship is very precious to us, not only because 
of the thousands of golden links that have bound us in the 
past but because of the future that beckons to both of us. 
The present is full of difficulty for all of us and none may avoid 
this sorrow and travail. But the future that is taking shape in death 
and disaster will be a future in which India and China are bound to 
play a great part. This will be so not just because of the huge 
collections of human beings which inhabit these two countries, 
amounting to two-fifths or possibly nearly half of the 
entire population of the world. There is something much 
-more than the weight of numbers involved in this although 
numbers may not be ignored. 

India and (Inna have represented throughout the ages the 
distinct, and deep-rooted civilisations and cultures, each very different 
from the other and yet with numerous common features. Like all 
ancient countries, they have gathered round them all manner of debris 
in the form oj old custom and tradition which hinder growth, hut 
underneath this mess of useless material there lies the pure gold that 
has kept them going for all these ages. Not all the degradation and 
misfortunes that have befallen both India and China have melted this 
golden love which made them great in the past and which even to-day 
gives stature to them. 

For many years now, and more esj)ecially for the last 
three years and more, China has been going through the 
ordeal ol fire. How can we measure the immeasurable 
suflering ol the Chinese people, invaded and attacked by an 
Imperialist aggressor, bombed in their cities night after night 
and made to lace all the horrors of modern war by a first- 
rate power. London has suffered greatly from bombing 
during the last two or three months. But what of Chung¬ 
king that has had to face this bombing for years now, and 
yet lives ? We cannot measure this sulfcring nor can we 
measure the determination of epic courage which has faced 
these disasters and sufferings unmoved and unbent. In the 
magnificent story of the Chinese people from the dawn of 
history to this day there are many glorious periods and fine deeds. 
But surely the past three years will stand out even in that 
^eat record. These years have been years of swift transition 
from the past to the present and preparation for the future 
that is to come. The dross and debris are being burned away 
in the fire of a nation suffering and the pure metal comes 
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out. We, in India, have had our own share of trials and 
tribulations and arc likely to have much more of it in 
the near future. So nations who are slothful and who have 
sunk into subjection are made again. So China and India are 
being rejuvenated. 

Both of them have a great part to play in the future; so 
let both hold together and learn from each other. We welcome 
again President "l ai Chi Tao to this ancient land and trust 
that his visit will laair rich fruit in bringing the two peoples 
nearer to eacli other. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


Nationalism Faces Imperialism 

;(This extract from Jawaharlal Nehru's statement at 
his trial held in Gorakhpur Prison on November 3, 
1940, is reminder of the Individual Satyagraha launch¬ 
ed by Mahatma Gandhi to oppose Britain’s war 
efforts. In this speech Jawaharlal “ the symbol of 
nationalism ” lucidly explains to the prosecution 
judge the symbol of imperialism” why the British 
Government has no right to drag India into the war 
without consulting the representatives of the Indian 
people.] 


LIQUIDATINC; IMPERIALISM 

It is not my intention to ,!^iv<' details of the many errors 
nnd mistakes in these reports. 'That would mean rewriting 
th<*in comp)letely. That would waste your time, sir, arul 
mine and would serve little j)urpose. I am not here to 
ch^i'end myselt', and perhaps, what 1 say in this statement 
will make your task easii r. I do not yet know the exact nature 
of the charge against me. I gather that it has something 
to do with the Defence of India Rules and that it relates to 
rny reference to war and to the attempts ])eing made to com¬ 
pel the people of India not to take part in the war effort. If 
that is so, I shall gladly admit the charge. It is not neces¬ 
sary to go to garbled reports to find out what I or other 
Congressmen say in regard to India and the war. The 
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Conc^rcss resolutions and statements, carefully and precisely- 
worded, arc there for all the world to know. By those resolu- 
tio!is and statements I stand, and I consider it mv duty to take 
the message of the Congress to the people of India. 

in was c'hosen, or if l)eforc me Shri Vinoba Bhavc was 
( hosen for this purpose, it was not to give expression to our 
indi\’idual \iews. We were symbols who spoke the mind of 
India in the name (M' India, or, at any rate, of a vast number 
of people of India. As individuals we may have counted 
for little, but as such symbols and representatives of the 
Indian people we counted for a great deal. In the name of 
those people we asserted their right to freedom and to 
decide for themselves what they should do and what they 
would not do; we challenged the right of any other 
authority, by whomsoever constituted, to deprive them of 
this right and to force its will upon them. No indix idual or 
iri oup ot indi\ iduals, not d('vi\ ing authority Irom llie Indian peo- 
pl(‘ and not r(‘spoiisiidr to them in any way, sliould im[K)s(‘ their 
will upon them and thrnst the hundreds of Hiillioiis of India, 
without an\ K'leK'iua' to them or their repi(\srnt<i ii\es, into a 
tnieltly war whic h was none' of their s<‘(‘king. ft was ama/irig 
and full ol signilira. ,]( r that this should h(' douf' in lh(‘ name? 
of lieedoin and scll-cic'termin.iiion and denio<ivU \ , lot* rvhich 
it ^^a.s alleged tlie war was being waged. 

wi: WILL M ) i.c)N(:;i:r be slan es 

W e were'slow in eoming to our linal coiK'hisions ; we 
hesitated and ])arla\ed , W(‘ sought a way out honourable to 
all the panic's com erned. We (.\iled, and the* inevitable con- 
eliisicm ^\as toret'd upon us that, so far as the British Cd)\’ern- 
ment or thc'ir r('pre>c‘nlaii\c‘ ^\•e^(M:oll('e^llcd, wa* were still look¬ 
ed upon as c’hatic'l to do their will and to continue to be ex¬ 
ploited in thc'ir imperialist structure; that was a position wdik h 
we could iu'\er tedca ate, whatever die consequence. 

1 luir (lie I'ny fi'ic fursons in India, 1 suppose, whether they are 
Indian or Knfj,li\hn]( n, who haic for years past so consistently raised 
their voice against Fascism and \azism as I have done. My whole 
nature rebelled ai^ains! tlnm, and on many an occasion Ivehemently criti¬ 
cized the pro-Fascist and appeasunent policy of the British Government, 
ever since the tnvasicn of Manchuria, and subsequently in Abyssinia, 
Fentral Fureope, Spain and China, I saw with pain and anguish 
how country aj'ter country was betrayed in the name of this appeasement 
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end how the lamps of liberty were beifiy put out. I realized that 
imperialism, or else its own ideological foundations were weakened. 
It had to choose between this liquidating itself in favour of democratic 
freedom. There was no middle way. 

So long as appeasement applied to Manchuria, Abyssinia, 
Zecho-Slovakia, Spain, and Albania, to ‘h'ar-away countries 
about which few people had ever heard”, as the tlien Prime 
Minister of England put it, did not matter much and was faith¬ 
fully pursued. But when it came nearer home and threatend 
the British Empire itself the clash came and war began. 

Again there were two alternatives before the Ikitish 
Government and each Government engagt'd in the war, to 
continue to function in the old imperialist way or to end this 
in tlieir domains and become the leaders of the urge for free¬ 
dom and revolutionary change the world o\ cr. They chose the 
former, though they still talked in terms of fia'edom and it was 
even in words limited to Europe and evid(mtly meant iVee- 
clorn to carry on with their Empire in the old way. Not even 
peril and disaster have weakened their iutenliou to hold on 
to their Empire and enforce their will upon sul)ject people. 

In India w'e have had a year of war government. 
The people's elected Legislatures have been suspended and 
ignored, and a greater and more widespread autocracy prevails 
here than anywdiere el.se in the world. Recent measures have 
suppressed completely such limited freedom as the press 
possessed to give facts and opinions. 11' this is tlie j^relude 
to the I'l'ccdom that is promised us, or to the “New Order” 
about w^hich so much is said, then wc can well imagine what 
the later stages will be when England emerges as a full-blooded 
Fascist State. 

This war has led already to widespread destruction 
and will lead to even greater horror and misery. With 
those who suffer we sympathize deeply and in all sincerity. 
But unless the war has a revolutionary aim of ending the 
present order and substituting something based on freedom 
and co-operation, it will lead to a continuation of war and 
utmost destruction. 

WHY WE MUST DISSOGIAl'E 

That is why we must dissociate ourselves from this \var 
and advise our people to do likewise and not help in any 
way with money or men. That is our bounden duty. But 
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cvm apart from this, tli'*: treatment accorded to the Indian< 
people during the past year by the British authorities, the 
latter's attempt to encourage every disruptive and reactionary 
tendency, their torciblc realization of money for the war I’rom 
even the poor f)l India and their repeated cflVonts to Indian 
nationalism, are suc h that we can never forget or ignore. No 
self-respecting peoj:)Ic can tolerate such behaviour and the 
people ol'India hav(' n<^ intention of tolerating it. / stand 
hrfote yvu^ Sir, as an individual heiuQ tried for certain offences against 
the Stale. 7 on arc a symbol oj that Shite. Jhil I am something more 
than an individual aho ; /, too am a .\]nibol at the. present moment, 

a sxnibol of Indian nationalism, icsolitd to break an ay from the British 
Pimpire and aibieve the Jndcptndence of India. It is not me that 
you aic Silking to judge and condemn, but rather the hundred of millions 
oJ the jo tple oJ India, and that o a large task even for a proud Itmpirc. 
Bcihaps it may ie that, though I am standing before you on my trial, it 
IS the British Ilmfirc itself that is on its tiial before the bar of the world. 
'1 liere are inoM* powerful lojces at work in tin* world to-day 
(han ('ouits ol law, lhere are (‘K inental uiges for iVeedoni and 
and security whali arc n;o\iiig \ ast masses ol llu* jjeoj:)le; 
and history is l)«'i iiionidrd by llicin. I In* luiiJic K'coider 
<d this liistoiN iiiiL’lit well say that in liour ol supreme trial, 
the (b>\ (Tninint oi la ilain and llu* puoph* f>l Britain failed 
Ixs au.se tlie\’ <on!d not adaj)t. tljcn.scK'cs lo a changing world,, 
lie may muse o\('i lli<‘ late ofcnijrirc which iias always fallen 
he(.uis('('l tins weakness ai,d eall itdeslin). Certain causes 
ine\ i(alj]y pi odiu <* e ertain lesulls. W e know the causes, the 
I ('Silks are iiiexta ablN in their train. 
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Can Indians Get Together ? 

[The following message cabled to the “ New York 
Times” Magazine of America by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru in July 1942 seeks to answer the charges of 
disunity brought by the British Rulers against the 
Indian people in support of their reluctance to part 
with political power. After a careful and convincing 
analysis of the present problems of India Nehru 
asserts that Indian unity is not only possible but a 
dead certainty only if interested interference from 
outside in her internal affairs ceases to exist.] 

Chui Indians g('t tog(‘dicr ? J( is an odtl title yet a 
signiiicant one, lor it tells ns inueli in lonr words. It gives us 
an intimate and re\’ealing glimpse into tlie minds orthos(^ ^vho 
iVamed it. It reveals to us the. premises and assumptions on 
^\ Inch they base their consideration of the Indian problem. It 
displays that patronizing superiority of outlook which we have 
come to associate with westerners when they deal with Kastern 
nations. It lias something of the white man’s burden about it. 

Because of all this I was disinclined to write on this 
suljject, for there is little room for argument or reasoning when 
premises difier. Our minds function in set grooves, and if 
even the impact of a world war with its attendant 
revolutionary changes does not pull them out from those 
deep hollows, how much can we expect from an appeal to 
reason ? 

I’his war is a stupendous military spectacle, and all over 
the world armies, navies and air forces clash with each other 
and seek to gain the mastery. 'I'hese mighty conflicts already 
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have (han^fxl the shape of the world and will undoubtedly 
still lurther eliange the shape of things to come. And yet 
greater changes are happraiing in the minds of men, possibly 
non(‘ so gr(‘al as those iiivisiide things that arc affecting Asia 
and gradually but surely putting an end to the relations 
l)(gw(‘«‘n Asia and fairo[)e that subsisted for 200 years. EIow- 
rver this war may ch!velop, whatever the end may be, what 
(‘verr the p(\'ice is going to be, it is certain that the Western 
World <an no longer dominate o\er Asia. If this is not 
reali/ed and il'th(' atUanpt is mad(t to continue the old 
iclationship in any lorm, (his m(‘ans the end of the peace and 
anodn'r disastrous conllirl. 

^'ct this is not realized by those who shape the policies of 
w (‘Stern na lions, harst of all by Britain. 'I'he France of Vichy, 
gr<)\ellirr,g before (h'rmany, still talks of the French Empire; 
tin* Netlnrhiuds, having lost already many of her vast 
possessiotrs, still spe.iks tin* otlensive language of empire and 
(‘udeaveurs to cling to what is lelt. d'he nineteenth century is 
(l(‘ad and gone i)ut th<* minds ol* Britain’s rulers still think in 
l(‘rms ot that d('ad past. 'That way lies no hoj)e for the world or 
I'or lire peae<‘ that nrust iiu‘\ilai)ly conu* sometime or other. 
I'nless Eoiulou and Washington l)i‘gin to think in terms of 
lo-da\' and r.f rr'(‘e and e(jual Asia, they will never reach 
a soliifion ol the ])i'ol)lems that confront them. 

'1 hat solution lies in accepting th(‘ fact of full and equal 
I’rei'dorn (iir' all the «'ounlri(‘s ol Asia, ol giving up the doctrine 
of 1 a( ia 1 sup('i ioi i(y, v\ liich is no monopoly ol' the Nazis. It 
lies in the lecognition o{ Indian iiulependence, width w'ill not 
only rclc.isc lh<‘ suppressed and pent-up energies of a great 
nation but will be symbolic of a new' freedom all over the 

W Ol Id. 

What a mess the nations of Europe made of this world 
with their perpetual conflicts, their eternal hates, their 
grabbing violence and cut-throat opportunism, with the 
misery they brought to their colonial territories, with two 
world wars in the course of a single generation ! 

Not being able to look aiier iht'ir own houses, they 
jM(‘sunu' to dominate over otliers and pose as their mentors. 
lUit no one values them at their achievements in science, 
liu'rature or the applic'.ition of science. Belund all this there 
is a lack ol somediing winch brings their achievements 
periodically to nought. Asia has looked at this hanging .^cene 
w ith the strength of ages behind her, and the past 200 years, 
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wTli all their sulTerin,[t and mortlfiraiion, are but a brief 
interlude in her lont^ history. 

That interlude is over. A nvw ehaptcr must begin. 
Asia is learning rapidly what the West has to teach of science 
and its applications and is trying to harmonize them with her 
old-time genius. She has little to learn, much to teach about 
the philosophy of life and the art of living. 

(',an the Indians _(^ef together ? T'es^ eertainly, if impediments in 
their way created by foreign authority are removed, if they can face their 
problems without external interference, F.cery problem jinally will be 
solved cither by peaceful rnean^ or by conjlict, though this may give rise 
to new problems. Independent India ndll solve her problems or cease 
to be. Th^ past history of India sfvnvs us shell as successfully tackled her 
problems and out of every conflict (f opposing forces had produced a new 
synthesis. Synthesis is a dominant trait of India's civilization and 
history. 

Except for China, there is no great country in the world 
which has shown such powerful unity throughout the ages as 
India. That unity took political shape only rarely as it could 
not be stabilized until relatively recent developments in transport 
and communications made this easy. If these developments had 
not taken plac e it is possible that the UniU'd States of America 
might not ha\e been a single' nation. 

Britain’s rule over India led to political unity a|^ also 
was a UK'an to bring the! industrial rc'volution to India. 
Development of that jcvohition was, howevc'r, hindered by the 
Ih’ilish, who encouraged htudal elements and prevented 
industrial growth, d lie continuing ])rocess of synthesis also 
was stopped by this ruh' and disruj)tive forces were 
encouragc'd. 

For the first time in India's history, liere was the rule 
of a fcncign pc‘oj)le wlio had their cultural I’oots elsewhere and 
who {'ould only remain as lon'igiicrs exj)loiting the cenintry for 
their own advantage*. Fherc; could lx* no synthesis with them, 
and perpetual conllict was inevitable. Yet out ol' this very 
conflict rose the powc'rful All-India Nationalist Movement, 
which became and is the symbol of political unity. 

Independence, democracy and unity were the pillars of this 
movement. In accordance with old Indian traditions, toleration, fullest 
protection and autonomy n ere promised to all minorities subject only to 
the essential unity oj the country and to the chmocratic basis of its 
constitution. Independence means severance from the British Empire, 
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bul in (he World it was realised that isolated national existence 

was not possible or desirable. So India ivas prepared to join any 
international federation on an cqnal basis. But that could come only 
after recognition of her independence and throucih her free will. There 
could be no compulsion. In particular., India wanted to associate 
herself closely with (.hina. 

'I here is now a demand on the part of sonn* Muslims, 
repr(‘senled hy the Muslim I>(‘a!L;ue, for pnriition of India, and 
it must he Kuneinljered that this demand is a \<'vv r<-e( iit one, 
liardlv loin years old. It must al-^o he remenilaa ed t fiat there 
is a larL;(‘ se( lion f)!' Muslims in Itulia \\ ho oppose it. lu’w 
f)eople (ak(‘ it seriously, as it lias no political or ('(\onomie 
haekuround. Anua ii aiis who fought the (ii\ il W aa to kec'p 
their Union to^elht'r can apprec iate how' a I'.roposal to divide 
the country is rc'scmted hy vast nnmlicns (’ll tin* Indian people. 

d'hirty years aii/i tlie Britisli (iovernnicmt intre^dueed the 
prineiph' of S(‘parate relitijious el('etorat«‘s in India, a fatal 
thin,iL( which has comc'in the teav of dcncdopincmt oi*political 
parlies. Now (hey have' dic'd to introduce the ichei of 
partitioning India, not only into tiro hut possihly many 
separate' parts, 'I liis was c^ne of the ic'crons whic h led to 
hitter rc sc'ntnic nt of the' (.'ripps ])roposais. 1 lie* All-India 
Congress could not agree to tliis, \r[ it went far and said if 
any ift-riiorial unit clearly c.!eclared it.s desire* to hieak a\\ ti\, 
the Congiess could not think in terms of coinpc'lling it to stay 
in the Union. 

Sc3 i’ar as minorities arc eoncerned, it is accepted on 
common ground that they should he givc'ii fullest constitutional 
protection, rc-ligious, c'liltural, linguistic' and c'\c'ry othe r way. 
Baekwai'd minorities or ela.ssc's should in addition he gi\en 
spec ial educ ational and other pr ivileges to bring them rapidly 
to the general lc'\ c'l. 

'Ehe ic’al j^rohlem so oftc'ii mlerred to is that o(‘ the 
Mirslims. d'liey are hardly a minoul^•. as (}\ev niimher al^out 
9(),(HK),i)()0 and it is diilic nit tc') sc'e how ewen a majority can 
oppress (hem. As it iKipjiens, they arc* largc'ly (oncentrated in 
particular provinces. It is proposed to gi\e tail provincial 
autonomy to every province reserving onlv c ertain all-India 
subjects for the Central Covernment, and this will give every 
opportunitv for sc'lf-dcvelopmc'iit in each culiural area. Indeed, 
there may even he smaller airtonomons culunal areas within 
the province. 
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It is possible to devise many ways to give satisfaction to 
every conceivable minority claim. The Congress has said 
this must be done by agreement, not by a majority vote. If 
agreement is not possible on any point, then impartial 
arbitration should be accepted. Finally, if anv territorial unit 
insists on breaking away after the experience of working in the 
union, there is going to be no compulsion to force it to stay, 
provided such severance is graphically possible. 

It must be remembered that the problem of Indian 
minor iiies is entirely diflerent from nationalities with entirely 
di ^erent racial, cultural and linguistic backgrounds. This is not 
so India where, except for a small handful of persons, there 
is no difference between Hindu and Muslim in ra ce, culture or 
language. The vast majority of Muslims belong to the same 
stock as tlie Hindus and wen' converted to Islam. 

Few problems in the world to-day are basically so simple of 
solution as the Indian minority problem. For various reasons it is 
important to-day and comes in the way of progress, yet it is essentially a 
supeificial problem without deep roots. The real problems of India 
are economic, the poverty, of low standards. As soon as these are 
tackled aggressively, as they should be, and modern industry grows, 
bringing higher standards in its train, the minority problem fades away. 
It has been a product of ummployv eni of the middle classes, who had few 
avenues of work open to them and looked Jor employment to the State. 
As State jobs were limited, demand rose for reservation of these for 
particular communities. 

Every attempt to solve the problem thus far has failed 
because there was alwavs a third party—the British Government. 
If that Government fades away, the whole background of this 
problem changes when Indians have to look to themselves. 
Compulsion of events forces them to face reality and to come to 
agreement. The only alternative is conflict, which every one is 
anxious to avoid, over a relatively trivial issue. But even if 
there is conflict, that is preferable to the present stalemate, 
and it will produce a solution. 

The All-Indian Congress proposal has been that this and 
other problems should l^e considered and finally decided by a 
Constituent Assembly elected by adult franchise. The widest 
franchise is considered necessary, so the consideration of these 
questions should rest on those vast numbers of people who are 
far more interested in economic problems and who do not look 
for State employment. 
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Such economic problems cut across vrllcrious boundaries 
and are common to Hindu, Muslim, Christian and Buddhist. 
If such an Assembly could not come to an agreement on any 
pariicular minority matters they could be lelcrrcd to 
international arbitration. We arc perfectly prcpai'cd to abide 
by the d(‘cisi()n of such an international tribunal in sindi 
inatt(‘rs. But the C|ue.^tion of arbitration does not aris(‘ o\ er 
t]i(‘ fjuestion ol ind(‘pendencc. d'hat and th(‘ allied ([uestion 
of s(di-det('Mniriali()n must b(‘ n'cogni/ed arid accer)ted bei’oie 
ih('r<‘ is a jiossibility oi aibitiation ov('r minor inattc'rs. On 
indep('ndence we cannot coinpronus(a 

Can the Indians get together ? I have no doubt that 
they can and they will. Even to-day there is an amazing 
unity of outlook among them and whatever their internal 
differences might be, they stand for independence. The real 
obstacle in the way of real unity and progress is foreign 
domination. From every point of view it has become an 
urgent and immediate necessity that Britain should 
relinquish her hold in India and recognize Indian 
independence. There is no other way and it is certain, that 
India must be given complete independence. 

'The a[)pr(;nch ol war lo India lias made this an even 
more vital (jucsiion. Indc|)cndcnt India wfaild neat America 
and Ihit.iin as alli('s In a (ommon eiiKuprisr io her x'ast 

eneigNand {(‘sources againslex (!\ aggii's^ta- v'.ho im/aclrd h(‘r 
ica i itoi N’. lint Indians l an no longci- fuiH iion as slaxavs and 
imd(‘i linits in t heir o\N n country oi' oiitside or loIeraK' bein^ 
lieal('d as chattels by d(uninaiit rorclgn authoj’ity. Subn)ls>ion 
lo this is for ihcin lh(‘ woisi kind ol spiritual d«‘giadation. 

d’he I’kisi will put u|) with it no longe'r. Asia will come 
back lo Iu‘r ow n though whatever ti'avail and snir(aing fate 
may have in store for h<‘r. China has poured out her la'an's 
blood iiwi(‘f<MU (‘of iK'eclom. Iiulia would (h^ lik(‘wise if, the 
<g)portimity ('ante to h«‘i’ to light for her {r('(‘dom. Slu' seeks uo 
domination o\er others, hut sht‘ will put up with no domination 
over lier.self. Only inde|)(‘ndcne(' will rel»‘as(‘ her from loie* 
bondage and allow lu'T to play iu‘r part fittingly in th(' terii])|(* 
drama of the world to-day. 



APPENDIX 


Pakistan and Hindustan 

[Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has expressed his views 
freely, frankly, fully, fearlessly and forcibly against 
Pakistan. “ There is no place for Pakistan in this 
age of Atomic Bomb,’’ he said. The following is the 
press report of his views on Pakistan expressed at 
Lahore on July 17, Srinagar on August 2, Lahore on the 
return journey August 25, and Delhi, August 29, 1945] 

LAHORE, July 17. “ Separate electorates must go. 

All the present communal troubles in India arc due to 
separate electorates,” said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addres¬ 
sing a press conference this afternoon at the residence of 
Mian Iftikhar-ud-Din, President of the Punjab Congress. 

Asked whether aher tlie failure of ihe Simla Conference, 
tlir (doiii>ress would n'Siune Congress Ministries in the 
])rovinees, Pandit Jaw<di;ulal Nehru s.ii I that th(‘ resumption 
of Ministries was not a (jueslion of opinion l)nt it depended 
on the conditions ])rcvailing in tli(^ country. Under the 
present eondiiions it was inconceivable to lorrn Ministries. 

Asked whether communal settlement was necessary for 
political settlement, he said theoretically it was not essential. 
I'hc removal of untouchability, and settlement between 
Hindus and Muslims would obviously make India’s freedom 
battle easier, l)ut it might happen that “before these things 
are totally achieved India attains freedom.” The foundation 
of progressive and stable society and state were harmony, 
unity and social equality. Unless they were achieved there 
would be a constant obstruction to the running of government, 
if communal unity was achieved beforehand, notlim^j 
like that. 
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Pandit Nehru, continuing, said that the dispute between 
the Congress and the League was not over seats in the 
Executive Council. The I'undairiental principles of the 
Congress were involved. 'J he Congress had grown on national 
foundation. It was not possible for the Congress to give up 
its fundamentals. I'hal would mean killing the Congress 
that exists to-day. 

Referring to the recent stand of the Muslim League, 
Panditji said that the lA*aguc's approach was based on 
disunity of India and on mcdix*val type of society. He 
said by this he meant a religious group limetioning as a 
political one. 

'Phe Congress had its political progranmic—to light for 
Ca)mplete Indepcndeiue ol all irrespective of caste and 
creed. Its door was oj:)cu to all communities, who l)elievcd 
in its politics. 'I'his made it a political body. On the 
other hand the Muslim League's door was not ()])cn to all 
but to Muslims alone. I'his made it a religious group 
attempting to function as a political group, wliich gave it 
mediaeval character. 


NO PARISIAN 

Pt. Nehru said that he was (»{)po.scd to division of 
India, not because he had any sentimental attachment to 
united India. It was his progressive and modern mind that 
made him believe that united India cf»uld make us a powerful 
state. “ A divided India will be like a weak state, Iraq and 
Iran, which in fact were not sovereign but just satellite 
powers, which stood at the mercy ot great nations.*’ 

Pakistan, Ik' said, was no solution of the communal 
problem. In both the zones, minorities would remain. 
Moreover country (ould be divided on religious basis. Pro¬ 
testants and Catholics lived together as the same nation. This 
was a point over which everyone should ponder seriously. 
This was a poser to the Muslim League also. ‘‘ The. League 
can demand separation only of those areas where 
the Muslims are in an overwhelming majoritv. It must 
be remembered that this means di\ ision of the Punjab anc 
Bengal. You cannot ask people of these areas oi Benga 
and the Punjab >vhcrc non-Muslims are in majority to g( 
with Pakistan. Will the Punjabis or Bengalis, whethe 
Muslims or Hindus, like their provinces which are homogeneou 
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linLTuisdc units to he divided ? These are the problems to be 
faced. If tlic Muslims want sc]};iration, no power can stop 
them, hut I myself shall try my best to convince all that 
s('paration is not in the interest of anyone, certainly not of 
the Muslims/’ 

AIor('over, he said, Muslim Lea,<>ii(^'s approach itself 
w/s sell-contradictory. “ ^’ou cannot cut the head with the 
idea of nsstorin^ it.” Therefote, the solution Panditjee 
sui/i’csted, ^vas that these should he semi-Ir.depcndent auto¬ 
nomous j:)rovinces with all j)ossible protection to the minorities 
— cultural, linguistic and religious. 

Asked now tliat the Simla Gonicrcncc had tailed, what 
would l)e the future progi annriC of tiu' Congress, Pandit 
N(‘hru said ‘hhe Congress will fak(‘ stock of the whole 
situation all that ha|>j}ened sliu'c 1912, and will lay emphasis 
on the work of re-organisation.” 

It was diiFtcult to say for how long, in the circum¬ 
stance, would the present world survive. In view of this 
state of the world the questions like that of Pakistan raised 
in India had no use and were meaningless. 

'Po-day die stale of the countries in Europe, Pt. Nehru 
said, was even worse than the Indian States, d'he need of 
th<‘ lunir was that iiisl^aul of raising s!(>gaus of Pakistan and 
putting i'o’th hemes of division, small countries should join 
in the I edcratiou to save! themselves froiu destruction. India, 
h(' said, ^vas a vast ('ountry and instead of raising these 
iriinor i >su( s of IkikisCm, they sliould tliink of planning and 
increasing th(‘ k .sources and of the rtanoval of unemployment. 
He and tin* Congiess wore thinking of forming a Federation 
of Fiaa' India willi olljcr countries, but these minor questions 
of Pakisiari and the like diverted their attention from the 
real issues. It was a pity that the communal organisations 
in India made the demand for freedom as conditional. They 
did not treat it as the first and foremost demand. It was 
due to fear and mistrust c^f each other. The Sikhs and the 
Muslims ^vclc brave communities and they had nothing to 
f(‘ar fiom tlu' Hindus. The Congress had declared that 
Pakistan was injurious l)oth to India as a whole and to those 
who demanded it. However if ihe Mussalmans insisted on it 
they would have it. But Pakistan appeared to him to be an 
impracticable problem. The Congress had conceded the right 
of self-determination to the Muslim, but the question was how 
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the Pakistan was to be cnrorccd. 'Ehey should consider it with 
a cool head. It was a great complicated problem and that 
was why the Muslim League had not so lar dclined it. If 
Pakistan was given, then parts of the Punjab and Bengal where 
the Hindu j:)opulalion was in majority would join Hindustan 
and both Punjab and Bengal would have to be divided. He 
could not imagine for a moment that any sensible Punjabi or 
Bengali would like their province to Ijc divided into two parts 
when their culture and language were the same. 

Pakistan was only a sentimental slogan and unless it 
was defined, who would give it and who would take it ? 

If the Punjalg Pt. Nehru said, was divided into tv\ o parts 
the wealthy part witli majority of Hindus and Sikhs would go 
to Hindustan and Pakistan would not be sound hiiaiicially also. 

'I hese problems, he said, would not deinand solution by 
the Congiess or the British (Jovernment or any one else. But 
they would lie solved of their own accord in accordance with 
the conditions prevailing in the world. He was sure that even 
if India was divided, the division would be temporary. 

Proceeding, Pandit Nehru referixd to liappcaiings ol 1942 
and said that it was impossible lor India to l.)ear the insult to 
the Hag of Indian Independence and its bcaieis and those 
who laid down their li\’cs lor upkeeping tin; prestige of India 
were inart>rs and he a])pu:eialed llieir .sacrihciv 

Uontinuing his sptca ll, Pandit Nehru said tiiat not only 
India but the wliole world was passing through a critical 
phase. It was not India idone wdiieh was iac:ed with compli¬ 
cated pioblcms, but such pioblcms aro.^e in other countries 
also. In this rapidly changing world they should not get 
neivous but should be icady to solve these probiems with 
calniness. Such pioblcms were bound to arise, when India 
was marching last towaids licedom. 

SRINAGAR, Aug. 2,—“ The Congress is strongly of the 
opinion that India should not be divided into units. The 
need of the hour, beth for economic and defensive reasons, 
was that India should remain a united country. Small States 
in the world of tomorrow have no future in store and they 
are sure to be reduced to the static satellite States 
like, Iraq and Iran. The tendency of Big Powers is to form 
federation or confederation. India will be finished if it is 
divided. I stand for a South Asia Federation of India, Iraq, 
Iran, Afghanistan and Burma.” These observations were 
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made by Pt. Jawaharal Nehru in response to a suggestion 
contained in an address which Sheikh Abdullah, the 
Kashmir Leader presented to Pt. Nehru on the occasion of 
a public reception held in Pt. Nehru’s honour at Hazuri 
Bagh. 

Sheikh Abdullah had in his address requested Pt. 
Nehru to persuade the Congress to declare self-determination 
of nationalities as an integral part of Congress programme. 

RIGHT OF SELF-DETERMINATION FOR GROUPS 

Pt. Nehru, replying to the address in the presence of one 
lakh of people said that the main problem before them was the 
freedom of India and all other pioblems would be solved 
after Indian Independenc e has been achieved. Congress had 
already acceded th(‘ right of self-deUa ininalion of nationalities. 
Pt. Nehru made it clear that he did not want to ibixc! any 
unit to remain in i)iggc‘r India, but it must also lx; reincmixa'ccl 
that if a unit wanted to rc'.main alool', then within itself he 
shall have to give tlu; same right of self-determination to 
others as it likecl to have it for itself. He asserted that he stood 
for the right of self-determination for groups even. 

Replying to another suggestion made by Sheikh Abdulla, 
who had pleaded for immediate communal settlement, Pt. 
Nehru said that efforts had been made by the Congress during 
the last decade for settlement of the communal issue, but he 
jegretted that each time the door had been banged against the 
Congress. Vested interests tippeared to stand for i,taius quo. 
If somebody did not want settlement of the communal issue, 
what could the Congress do ? He regretted that under the 
cloak of religion, disruptive tendencies were being encouraged 
and India’s progress was being retarded in the name of religion 
by interested persons. 

Pt. Nehru proceeding declared, Those who continue to 
stand in our way and retard our progress towards the goal of 
freedom shall have to be removed.” Pc. Nehru added that 
India was stronger to-day for what had happened during the 
last three years and had enhanced our prestige. 

LAHORE^ Aug. 25.—this age of Atomic Bombs and the 
rapidly changing world., problems like that of Rakistan have no bearing 
and use. The real problem for various countries is not that of separation 
hut of confederation and unification to save themselves from destruction.'''* 
Thus declared Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressing a mammoth 
gathering of about two lakhs at the Kapurthala House grounds to-night. 
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The meeting was timed to be held at 9 p. m. but people 
started pouring in from the city in unending streams I'rom 7 
j). rn. and by the scheduled time the whole spacious grounds, 
the roads nearby and the balconies of the Kapurthala House 
and th(‘ surrounding buildings were packed to capacity. About 
10,009 women were present. dli(‘ loud speakers unfortunately 
Ihilcd and pandemoniuin prevailed for full t\\o hours. I’hc 
atmosphere being very close about twelve persons including 
Bibi Ainar Kaur, fainted and had lo l)e removed to tlie rostrum, 
fanned and ultimately takini to their houses. 

Pandit Jawaharlal, rvho arrived at the meeting at about 
9-30, was greeted with thunderous slogans (jf “ Pt, Nehru 
Zinda-bad. ’ Ih' lelt unnou'd at the i'ailure ol' loud speukeis 
and took the oi'ganisc'is ol tlu* mecuing U) task. 

At'u'r waiting foi' lull two hours. Pandit jawuliarlal lose to 
.;pe«ik. Fie said that h(' had gone to Kashmir to s(‘(' the rapidly 
changing \vorld IVoni the high peaks ol' mountains and to 
congiare it with the world of tlu' p<isl 23 years and to think of 
the past and I'uture oflndi.i. d’hen* w<i.s no doubt that India, 
for the Ireedom ol which they \\(n(' lighting t(^-dav, was agreat 
country in age:' gone by. India ruled o\er \au ions otliei 
countries of Asia, and its (dvilisation and enltia e spread far and 
wide. 

Ihit why was it then India liarl gone diwvn to-day and 
was und(‘r Ibreign bondage 7 It was becsiuse ol llte narrowness 
ok our vision, l laa e was misuso ol r('ligion. When the world 
was c\j)c:rjen('ing i'a])id revolutions, it was a pity that Indians 
were slicking on to their old things. Mistrust and partisan 
spirit and conunuruil bickeiings were looming large in India. 

Pandit Nehru said that tiie use of two Atomic bombs had 
destro\('d live lakhs of peopU* in (wo cities of Ja[)an. Nippon 
had been ( impelled lo surrender. In spile of ilieir victory, Pt. 
Nehru said, the British had lieen reduced to a second-rate power 
as a K suli ol die juesenl war ; Aiiniiea and Russia remained 
the fust-rate powc-rs. l\e\o]mions weie eoming in tlic world, 
countiies were thinking how to s.ivt‘ themselves horn (lestruc'tion 
by eoni[)ining but in India tiny wc'ii‘ still lighliiig among ihem- 
sel\c\s, not onl\' lor oHiees but lor pvjsilionand pcn\cr in political 
partus. Alter the Jeillianw<da tragedy 25 years ago, India w'as 
changing to-day and drilling rapiclly tow.irds revolution. The 
Congre ss w as the only organisation w hich was responsible for 
hawakening among the masses in India and fighting for their 
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freedom. The Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha and 
other communal organisations were opposing the Congress to¬ 
day. But the Congress was their mother, d'hese organisations 
had so far confined themselves to copying the Congress in 
adopting resolutions and wanted to achieve their object by 
mere threats. I’hey were not prepared to put them to test and 
danger as the Congress was doing. He asked the Indians to 
understand the changing world and to avoid partisan spirit 
and strife. 

Referring to the demand of Pakistan by tlic Muslim 
League, Pandit Nehru laid that the problem of Pakistan had 
no use for the world in this age of Atomic Bombs. It Ix'came 
ineffective and had no bearing in these days ol' development 
of science. The problem before the various countries was 
not to separate but to confederate to save tlicmeselves 
from destruction. Ihe scheme of Pakistan aimed at division 
of India in small parts, d'lie view of the Indian National 
Congress was that the scheme of division ol India was a 
dangerous scheme and could not facilitate the smooth working 
of free India. I'hey did not watit freedom for keeping one 
part of India under the sword of the other, but they wanted 
economic development of India. If some part of India insisted 
on separation the Congress would try to }:ersuade it not to do 
so, but if it wanted to go out of Hindustan the Congress would 
allow it to do so. Maulana Azad, Congress President, had 
made this clear in his statement. 

This long story of Pakistan had no place in this fast 
changing world. The question of its acceptance and rejection 
did not arise because Mr. Jinnah, the League President, had 
not so far defined what he meant by it. Pakistan was not a 
thing in their pocket to be made over at a moment’s notice. 

If the Frontier Province, Punjab and Bengal demanded 
self-determination, the Congress would be prepared to give, 
said Pt. Nehru. He advised the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs 
of the Punjab and Bengal to think twice before embarking upon 
division of their provinces in two. They should bear in mind 
that, though their religions were diflerent, their culture, 
civilisation and language were the same. He referred to the 
Bengal famine, which took a toll of five million men. 'Phe 
problems of starvation and nakedness, he said, were the real 
problems in India and they could be solved only by the 
National Government. The Congress was the largest national 
organisation of India. The Congress alone could deliver goods : 
no communal organisation could speak for India. The 
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rion^^rfvss, Iir said, despite repression, had come out successful 
and with doui)le the* i'orce. 'J he (loni>ress, h(! said, was the only 
\\(:a|)on lor India's freedom. H(! a’ppeak'd to the people to 
slrenytiien lh(‘ Uoni^ress, an ornanisation which was fighting 
with the Ih 'lish (iovcaninent and would not rest until India’s 
independenc(‘ w’as ac hiev(‘(l. 

NEiW DELHI, Aug. 29.—Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in an 
informal chat with New Delhi journalists to-day answered a 
number of questions on diverse subjects such as Indian 
Communists and the Congress, atom bomb, Pakistan, 
elections and war criminals. 

(,H'i:SI iON OF Si'EF-DEd’J'RMJNATION 

'I'Ik' (ionipi'ss l^'esidenEs st<itement on s('lf-dcteiininalion 
(<ni('cll\ 1 rpicsent«‘d tlu' (!on!;r{‘ss vi(‘w, s^ud l^andit Nehru. 
'1 h(‘ (longicss posiliou was that Indi.a should remain a national 
unit hut with a \ast d(‘al ol piovimaal autonomy lor the 
li'derating units, hut at th(‘ s.ame linu' if the ]:)oj)ula tion of a 
unit sj)<‘c ili('allv (Ua lared that tlu'y w’ould not Ijc in the common 
unit tiieii tii(' UongK'ss wonld not C()inj)cl tlnmi to stay in the 
unit. 'I hus tli(' U()ngr(\ss la'cognised the right of sc'paration or 
seli-dcterminaiion. 1 hg liowawcr, thonglit it would he injurious 
to cut up India and s(‘t up communities and gi'oups as separate 
state's. '1 hat would lx* injurious to the dclcncc, development 
and planning ol the coinur\-. 

NoiK'ilieless il'soriH' units wannul to part company, they 
might do so, piovidt'd tlu‘y did not al.so drag others who did not 
want to go. File (1('( ision must be taken hy all the inhalhtants. 
It should !)(' tei riloi'ial self-delei ininalion. He thought that 
once the freedom I'oi' separation was recognised then the urge 
for separation would go. d he (question must be considered 
dispassionatt'h’. His personal views on the question were 
dilferent. It did not matter wln'ther India was one nation 
or inort' than two nations, d'here was hardly any satisfactory 
dehnitioii ot a nation. It could be argued from historical, 
cultural, racial and a hundred other points. If hundred 
nations wanted to pull togctiier, then it was one nation. If a 
particular community or group did not w’ant to pull together 
with the rest ot the country, then it did not matter whether 
it was oiu’ iLition or two nations. I ( all it an alien clement in 
the coviutiy, \ic said. It cannot be absorbed and you cannot 
digest it. Some way has to be found to suit both parts. Look 
at this whole theory of two nations. The theory is supposed to 
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be based on religion. This is what I cannot understand in the 
modern context of the world. I have heard about it in the 
Middle Ages. Two nations of India arc based on religion and 
they are interlocked in every village. It will be terribly difhcult 
to transfer population. 1 here will be tremendous upheaval. 
Suppose a division of India takes place on the basis of two- 
nation theory. (Obviously in one part of the country there 
will be millions of people owing allegiance, according to this 
two-nation theory to another part of the country where one- 
tenth of the population will owe allegiance to the first part. WV 
are not thinking of territorial loyalties here but religious 
loyalties. According to this theory the Hindus in the Muslim 
]:)arts will b(‘ aliens and Muslims in Hindu parts will also be 
ali(‘ns. If you accept this theory all sorts ol' difficulties are 
bound to arise. Aliens could not be wholly incorporatt'd in a 
Slate and in case of war they would become very dangerous 
elements. 



Indian National Army 

[Pandit Nehru has supported the cause of the officers 
and soldiers of the Indian National Army. He has 
called them as'patriots, although misguided, and they 
have fought the British Army with nationalistic 
intentions. The following is the press report of his 
two interviews which he granted to the Associated 
Press of India at Srinagar and New Delhi on August 19, 
and August 2S, 1945 respectively.] 

'I herc is on(^ matter wliicli lias been paining and 
tronl)rmg me for some time, l^ut to which I have made no 
rcierence so lar, l)e( ause any mention of it might have been 
misunderstood. But now that th(‘ war has ended, there is no 
such reason for Kunaining silent on that issue. This concerns 
t}i(' 20,000 or mor<' [:)risoners olTlie so-called Indian National 
Aim\', which had 1 cen Ibimed in Malaya and Burma I was 
of the opinion thia'c years ago and am still oflhe opinion that 
the leadius and otluas of this army had been misguided in 
many ways and had failed to appreciate the larger consequences 
of their imfortiinatt' association with the Japaiu'se. 

I luce years ago I was asked in Clalcutta what I would do 
if Siibhas Uos(' led an armv into India oji tlie plea of liberating 
India. I i(‘plied then that 1 would not liesitate to resist this 
invasion even though I did not doubt that Subhas Bose and 
hisiml.an colleagues and Ibllowars were motivated by the 
desiix' U) free India and were in no w'ay mere tools of the 
Japanese. Nevertheless, they had })ut themselves on the 
wrong s (h‘ and were I'unclioning under tlic J.ipanesc auspices. 
No pe rso n could come to India in this w'ay or under such 
toieign auspic es. 

1 hei’c lbre, wliatcver the motive behind the people, they 
had to |)c resisted in India or outside. 
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But the situation has completely changed with the end of 
war. And now a very large number of olheers and soldieis ot 
this Indian National Army, as it is called, are prisoners, and 
some of them at least have been executed. 

Though proper information is lacking, it is reliably 
stated that very bad treatment is being given to them in prisons 
and forts, where they are kept and many of them live the sha¬ 
dow of death. I do not wish to complain to the BiiusU tor the 
strict military rule. I'liey could plead justification for treating 
w ith rcb.cls in any way they like. But as an Indian and as one 
representing in this respect tb(‘ \iew s (jf almost all Indians ol 
whatevea- |;arty or group, I would sa) that ii would be supreme 
tragedy if these ollicei s and men are liquidated by way of 
punishment. 

\Vliatev(!r their feeling and mistakes may have been in 
the past, and these were serious, there can be no doubt that 
they are a line body of young men, taken as a whole, fine 
olheers and line rank and file and that their dominating motive 
was love lor India's lieedom. At any time, it would have been 
wrong to treat them too harshly, but at this time, when it is 
said that big changes ate impenUing in India, it would ije a 
very grave mistake, leading to lar-reaching consequences, if 
they were tieated just as oruinary rebels, tlie punishment given 
to them would in effect be a punishment on all India and all 
Indians and a deep wound would be created in millions 
of hearts. In this matter, loitunately there is no communal 
question, for these olliceis and men are Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs. 

From such accounts as have come to me, it appears 
probable that this Indian National Army first took shape when 
Singapore was almost surrounded }>y the Japanese and most 
of the British army lelt by boats. 'I'hc Indian army in Malaya 
was, therefore, left stranded by the fortunes of war and was 
completely at the mercy of the Japanese. 

At that time a junior officer of the British Indian Army^ Sardar 
Mohan Singh^ apparently got into touch with the Japanese Command 
and organised the remnants of the Indian troops there, which amounted 
to nearly 7,000. Although Mohan Singh, to some extent co-operated 
with the Japanese, they resisted their encroachments in many ways and 
. refused to be a tool in their hands. After many months, matters came 
to a crisis and Mohan Singh, who had proved a very (fficierit and brave 
organiser, was arrested by the Japanese and disappeared completely, 
Probably, he was executed by the Japanese. 
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11.is in itself shows the curious and anomalous position of 
tliis Inrlian National Army and how its leaders were continually 
trying'to pr{‘V(mt the exploitation of their men for Japanese 
impe l ialisr jiurposcs. How far they succeeded in this I do not 
knew. But the motive underlying tiieir action comes out 
cle.irly and it is important. 

In view of all this, I earnestly trust that nothing will be 
done in regard to these prisoners of war which will lead to an 
additional f(‘st(‘ring sore in India’s mind and iiearf. With the 
emd of war, the iinna'cliate twigeaicy ipast, larger considerations 
should pri'v.til. 

ComiTumting on the Covernment of India’s communique 
on th(“ ticatment to he accorded to the Indian National Aimy, 
Pandit Jaw aha rial Nehru, in an intervirnv to-day said : “ I am 
glad that (he (lovernment of India have issued a communique 
it! n'gaid to the prisoners of the Indian National Army formed 
in Malaya in P)42. The veil at last has been lifted, but facts 
are still Iridden. I would suggest that those facts, or many of 
them, should be released to the publif:. What is the total 
number'()!'othcers and prisoner's of this army in the various 
forts, ('am])s and prisons of India ? 

What ac tion has already l)(a*n taken in ra gai'd to any of 
tli(‘m W hat \v('r(‘ ih(‘ oriLtinal ciri umstance.s wlii< h led to the 
format ion of this Ai'rny in Malaya, for insfanc'e 1 . 

‘ It has hecai stated, wa'th what authority I do not know, 
that the\ \\(*te left ihcac' to shilt for' thcniseK(vs, Many points 
of consiiliitiornl law arise and ilu'sc' should b(‘ considered 
car(‘full\ bv c'ompeltmt (‘N.[)(‘rls c^f those laws. It may be 
maintained that an\ sirc'h y\imy, formed in t'le circumstances 
tlitm ('Mstmg and retognisc'd bv a fortagn j^ower as an 
independc nt army, eains stal ns of a ('oinbatant foix'e and its 
prisonei s should Ix' ir<‘atcd as ordinary jir'isoiuM's of war'. I am 
not ('\pei t enough in constitutional law to gi\e an opinion, but 
J am sure (his matter’ is worth\ of eai ru'st ecmsid<‘ration. 

riie main jioint, howe\er, is not one of law. It depends 
on th(' approac h to the t|U(‘siion. Is it a completely English 
and non-Indian approach, or is it an Indian approach ? I can 
iindei'staud and ap[)reci<itc the English approach, but I can also 
understand and not onl\' appreciate bnt deeply fc^el the Indian 
ap]')r('»a('h, \vhi('ii, I think, must be common not only in the 
eivilian pojnilation of Indian but also in the British Indian 
arniN. 
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The war is over happily for all of us’and problems must 
be viewed in terms of peace and not of war. Political 
consequences of any act of severe punishment must be taken 
into consideration and there is no doubt that such political 
consequences might be deep and far-reaching. In this 
connection, a possible comparison common, though not wholly 
apposite, is that of the Marquis in France. When the German 
army wanted to deal with the Marquis as rebels of the Petain 
Government, General Eisenhower very rightly issued a stern 
warning to them and told them that the Maquis must be treated 
as combatant forces and allowed the privileges of prisoners 
of war. 

There can be no doubt that this Indian National Army 
functioned as regular, organised, disciplined and uniformed 
combatant force. There can be no mistake in this. It was 
unfortunate that many of them were misguided enough to 
support a wrong cause, but it should never be forgotten that 
they had no desire or intention of supporting that cause as 
such, but were moved by their passion for India’s freedom. I 
have no doubt in my mind that the vast majority of the Indian 
men and olhcers of the British Indian Army will appreciate 
generous treatment to their old comrades in arms.” 



The Punjab and The Punjabis 

[The Punjab ftnds a special place in the heart of 
Jawaharlal, because we mounted him upon the white 
horse in 1930 and helped him to pass the Resolution 
on Complete Independence ! He loves the heroic 
Punjabis but he is disgusted with the present Punjab 
politics. Consequently his rebuke to the people of 
the Punjab is timely and let us hope it will fructify 
into the flow er of increased effort for Complete Inde« 
pcndcncc] 

bic.c.i sr mi:t;iin(; i havk iaj:k addrissi d 

IN MV J.II !•: 

Lt ( llu' soiclicr ]h'(ini(‘r, Malik Khizar Hayat Khan 
'Jh\\ana take iij) (lie case oi' the rnmihers oh ilic Indian National 
Aiiny, rnajoiityor wlioin happen to be Riinjahis and save 
theii observed Randit jawaharlai Nehru addressing the 

second niaiiinuah meeting ol' the citizens of Lahore, lliou- 
.sands ol p('o]}Ie including men, wemen and children started 
]u)uring in Ik in all ])arts of Lahore and suburbs sinec 2 
o'clock. To-day's airangcnuails at the meeting ucre, however 
jM'ihct and the ( ioncl unlike \est(‘rda\ behaved in a most 
dis( iplirad manner and listened to Pandilji's speech in pin- 
ch(g) si.'cmee. (a ngie.ns volimlcers were at their posts control¬ 
ling (lu‘ eidwcl taetfully. 

Lala Jagal Narain, Rre.sident of the Distiiet Congress 
Committee was in the ('hair. 

Tardit Jawabarlah wlu) nne.\])(eledly ariivcd at the mecl- 
a,l / ]\ m.. was giericd with slcgans ef/inda-ljad 
;id K((i\((; jhIcilccI rvalien as l.e lose to address the 
gatln ring. 

Randiiji acldiessed the niceling for full two hours. 
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Pandit Jawaharlal congratulated the citizens of Lahore 
for their unusual discipline at yesterday’s meeting which was 
the biggest meeting he had ever addressed throughout his 
public career. It was yesterday as it was to-day a pleasing 
sight to sec vast concourse of people assembled here. Why 
was it so ? It was because as a humble servant of the nation 
and the motherland he had become a symbol of their eyes like 
national flag. He belonged to the nation and the 
nation had made him. Despite the rigours of jail life he 
considered himself fortunate that the people of India confided 
in him and his only anxiety was that he should not lower the 
prestige of India. 

'fhousands of people, he said, whom they did not know 
and who were not heard of, had made great sacrifices in the 
cause of India's freedcin. Lakhs had woiked for the Congress 
and had helped in raising India to its present position. 

PARTY BICKERINGS IN PUNJAB 

Referring to the Punjab, Pandit Nehru pointed out that 
Punjabis had more latent energy and more enthusiasm and 
keen desire for freedom. 

The Proviiu e was superior in many respects to several 
other provinces, but its energy w'as being wasted by party 
bickerings and personal squabbles at the cost of large interests; 
of the country than other province. 

Proceeding Pandit Nehru brought home to all those 
present the tremendous sacrifices made by countries like 
Britain, Russia, America and China for the liberation of 
their country. Similar sacrifices had not yet been made by 
India for the cause of freedom of their country. 

Pandit Jawaharlal pointed out that he had no intention 
of minimising the sacrifices made by their countrymen during 
the last three years. They all knew through what a 
regime of repression seme provinces of India had passed and 
how efforts were made by the authorities to crush the national 
movement in the country. 

Tracing the history of the Congress during the last 25 
years, Pandit Nehru said that ever since the first non-co- 
operation movement, launched by Mahatma Gandhi, the 
country had made remarkable progress. It was entirely due 
to this aw'akening that the country passed through the 
fiery ordeal during August, 1942. The Congress being an 
unlawful association during all these years, the enthusiams 
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of the people of the country had not abated in the least. 
During the siiort period after his release he had clearly seen 
that a new life had undoubtedly been infused among the peo¬ 
ple throughout the length and breadth of India. The masses 
were still yearning for the freedom of the country. 

EXHORTATION TO PUNJABIS 

Pandit Ndnu exhorted the Punjabees to derive the maxi¬ 
mum benrfit from the latcmt emagy and unbounded enthusiasm 
wliidi dicy [possessed in an abundant degree and to use that 
encagy in s aairing the; fnaxiom of the country. 

Continuing, Pandit jawaliarlal said that on the one hand 
tin, Muslim laaigiie had raised the issue ol' J\ikistan, while on 
tlu' otln'r hand, thoy weia' l)usy wath economic, political, social 
and ( ultnral ])i'oblems a(f(‘Cling th(' world. India could not 
stand isolati'd unit unmindful of what was liappening all over 
tlt(‘ world. SoiiK! [3<‘op!e in India W(*re clamouring ibr vivi¬ 
section of the country wliiN' the world was drifting towards 
f(‘dci\ition of s('vci\d conniries lor the safeguard of future 
sli uggl<N. Nobod he said, c'ould compel a particular unit to 
rcanain aUacii(‘d to parti(a.ilar federation against their will. 

DEMOBILISA riON 

Relcialng to ih<‘ ])ro])l<'m of demobilisation in India, 
Pandit Nehru said that it was a complex issue and added 
tlcat present (Government ot India would not be a()le to success- 
fullv lackh' this dillieult (jueslioii ol resettling 20 lakhs of Indian 
soldicM’s, although they waae expressing grave concsern for their 

hllUK'. 

Pandit Nehru alluded to another problem, which, he said, 
had Ina'n couslantK disiui hing ins ])eace of mind for the last 
f<‘\v da\s la'garding the trea.iinent to l)c meted out to the 
soldiers of the “ Indian N.uional Army,'’ w’ho had sided with 
)a] 3 an. Although the speaker was eonhrmed in his opinion 
that their action in joining the enemy \vas absolutely wTong 
and iinforlunate, they \vere actuated by noble motives for the 
iVeixloin of India. Ercedom, lie said, could not be secured 
b\- joining an\’ foreign nation, d'lur country, however, would 
wish h'lhcnt treatment towards them and would like to know 
as to what was happening liohind the scenes as regards their 
late. An\ hast\' action against them might spoil the relations 
between laigland and India. 
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Concluding his speech Pandit Jawaharlal appealed to 
all those present to sink their personal and party difl'erences 
and work unitedly to solve the bigger issues of freedom of 
the country. 

Addressing the gathering, Pt. Nehru gave his view of 
India’s history and how it had evolved with sj^ecial reference 
to the history oi the Asiatic people. He began, of course, by 
referring to the Punjab, which he described as a “ strange 
jaovince with manv peculia.rilies.'’ He said oilen it is stated 
that he felt anrio\ed with the Punjab and chided the 
Punjabis. That was so, .said Pt. Nehru, hut he wanted to add 
that e\ery provirwe and people had their [peculiarities and 
shortcomings. It was easy to w’eigh them with good points 
whi( h every pro\ince and its [people ha\e. But he wanted 
to assure his Punjabi fiicaids that chiding or rci)uking lor 
any shortcoming could be given only where there existed no 
Idimalities and Iris lebuke and ('hiding to them were always a 
l(prm of affection for them. 

Replying to an interruption that the Kashmiris are half 
Punjalds, Pt. Nehru said the Kashmiris refuse to a('C(‘pt 
tliat. Pie, however, inentionc'd that he felt himsc'U closely 
connected with this Punjab, because his motheu' was a 
Punjabi and he used to come and stay in the Punjab in his 
younger days. 

One thing, however, w^hich he did not like was that any 
people or leaders of a province should go about asking favours 
from the British rulers. It did not look rrice to him that such 
distinguished leaders as Mast(‘r 'Para Singh or (pthers should 
ask for favours liom British rulers. We must all unite and 
carve our own destinies.” 

In the course of his talk. Pandit Nehr u paid a glowing 
tribute to the people of the Punjab and said : ‘T go back 
from Lahore and the Punjab with vivid memories of these 
three days. A visit to the Punjab is always rather frightening 
because of the exuberance of its people but it is also an 
exhilarating expei'ience. I have long been convinced that the 
people of the Punjab are a magnificent material for the great 
task of building up a new India. 1 he only difference has 
been that their energies are often diverted into mutually 
contradictory channels. But 1 have always found that the 
disputes are all at the top and the mass of people arc not too 
much interested in them, though they are influenced. So far 
as the Congress is concerned it has enormous, though vague, 
hold on the people. 
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Their hold is not organisational as such. It is an 
attraction to the ideals of the Congress. It it can be turned 
into organisational hold, the Congress will sweep all in front ot 
it. That can be done only on the basis of masses, especially 
those in the rural areas. The time seems to ripe for doing that 
and I appeal to all Congressmen and to all those hundreds and 
thousands who have honoured me and moved me by their 
anectioinatv'. love to turn their minds to this vital task. They 
must all try to forget past conflicts and differences among them¬ 
selves and remember only that they are the proud standard- 
bearers f)j' th(‘ (:aus(‘ of India's freedom and nationalism, which 
the Congress has represent(‘d so woi thily for such a long time. 
W(‘ want as large nuinlxas as is j)Ossil)le for this work, but it 
must be itmaunberc'd also that, ultimatelv, it is the (juality that 
always connis and (juality alone, ikuh Congressman must 
r(‘fnemb(‘r that by his acts he may bring honour to the Congress 
or h{‘ may bring dishonour also, I'or he must l)e judged by 
higher standards tlian others. WV liava* our.^eKes set the 
standard higher and we must try to live up to it. 

Repression only helps in strength(ming oni' national 
nHwenumt. Its latest proof is all that happ^mi'cl aher August 
19TJ. 'file Congress has eoiiK' out hundred cent. stronger 
Irom ih(‘s(iuggl(‘ with thousands of new‘‘ntam; asti(' cadres 
thrown lu), ohsetwed ifuulit Jawuiiari.i! .Xelu'u while 
addiessiiig a eloscd-dooi uKrting of C^ongressmen. Al)t)ut 2,000 
^\()rkers from all ovaa' tlie j)roviiu'e attended. 



Nehru Miscellany 

[Since Nehru’s release from the British Jail, the 
Indian public has been thirsting to know his views 
on each and every topic of the world. He has been 
pelted with questions everywhere to extract his views 
on every possible subject. It is remarkable that 
youth of the country do not fling their queries at 
Mahatma Gandhi or Mohammad [ Ali Jinnah. It is 
Nehru whom they have made the target of their 
curiosity and the custody of their offections.] 

SRINAGAR, Aug. 7.- I consider it dangerous lor 
religious organisations to dabble in politics,’^ said Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru, replying to an address of welcome 
presented to him by the Yuvak Sabha on behalf of the 
Kashmiri Pandits. 

Pandit Nehru said : India has Iteen harmed by 
communal organisations. If you also run in communal 
channels you are degraded.” 

He added : “ lii Kashmir the Muslims are 95 per cent, 
of the population. If you Kashmiri Pandits remain on 
inimical terms with the Muslims, it is not in your interest. 
There is a mass movement already in the State. The 
Maharaja or the British Government will not always protect 
you. it behoves you to live in peace with your Muslim 
neighbours. The National Conference has started a national 
movement in the State. Every Kashmiri should help it. 
Unemployment cannot be solved by a small num/jer of 
Government services. It can only be solved by setting the 
basic things right. Revolutionary changes are fast approaching 
the world. ’ 
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ATOMIC BOMB 

It was high time, said Pandit Nehru, that they should 
concentrate all their efforts in finding out a solution of the 
future problems that were facing India and the world. Such 
revolutions as were taking place at present had never before 
taken place in the history of the world. The Atomic bomb 
which had now been invented, had created new problems 
for humanity. Indians were still engrossed with the old 
worn-out problems and had been least affected by the 
world factors. 


SLOGANS WON’L SOLVE PROBLEMS 

Neither slogans nor ])rayeis, said Pandit Jaw^ahar Lai, 
would solve their problems. 'Llie poverty of India w^as 
disturbing him at the moment and it wvas his first concern, 
he said, to devise ways and means to end this. 

CONGRESS POLICY 

Pandit Nehru then described Congress policy in the 
light of the 8th August Resolution and its further clarification 
by Maulana Azad regarding the light of self-determination 
for any section ol'thc people. He said Pakistan \v<is undefined 
so lar and was unworkable. 

He then referred to the haj)pcnings of August 1942 and 
thought that it had strengthened the faith of the people 
in lieedoin. 

Panditji strc'ssed the strength and importance of the 
Congress as against communal organisations which were 
])uisulng ideals of crude freedom by having recourse to methods 
of opportunism. 

He described such a policy as short-sighted. 

He said the Congress would fight the elections on the 
strength of its principles and he would not like to have their 
vote out of any compromise. He thought that the country was 
solidly behind them. 

In conclusion he praised Subhas Chandra Bose 
and urged the Government to accord better treatment to 
soldiers of the Indian National Army and asked the Punjab 
Government to release all the political prisoners, some ofwEom 
were rotting in jail since the First Great War. 

Panditji left for Delhi bv Frontier Mail. 
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ATOMIC BOMB 

On the Atomic bomb Pandit Nehru had a scientist’s 
outlook. Long ago he had taken degree in science and had 
studied physics belbre the present development with the atom. 
He was fascinated with the theory that adrnost anything could 
be made radio-active. In the spare inoiiuaits of a politician’s 
life he had tried to read science and was greatly intci ested in 
the Atomic boml). The discovery had released tremendous 
lorces in the world which could be used for good or evil. 
For the lime being it had l)ecn used only to destroy cities and 
kill peo])le. There was now a race in this world between 
constructive forces and destructive forces. 

Since the last geaieration that rat‘(‘ liad become more and 
more IVantic and with the coining o(' the Atomic bomb it 
looked as though one of them must win. \Vhi( h w ould w^in he 
( ould not say. I am not int(aested in the destruction of men 
in the world, but lli(‘re is no good making a fuss about it, he 
said. It could not be kept a f(.)r long and in lacL most 

of the advanced countries weic on the verge of discovi-ring it. 
Undoubtedly they would (have it and use it if the war ( ame 
again. That meant tremendous destruclion. From a lunnanita- 
rian point of view^ he w^ould enquire into the basic’ cause. It 
w^as a very grave rc^sponsibility for any country that use ^.tomie 
bombs. A very great icsponsibility rests with the United 
States. It justified the use of Atomic bomb on the ground that 
it stopped war but by unleashing such a weapon it had created 
a dangerous situation. 'i1ic Atomic l^oml) brought a measure 
of hope also. Faced with such a destructive wca])on people 
wake up. 

Asked if the future Government of India would have 
atomic bombs in their armoury, Pandit Nehru said tliat so long 
as the W’orld was constituted as it was, every country would 
have to devise and use the latest scientific devices for its 
protection. He had no doubt India would develop her scien¬ 
tific researches and hoped Indian scientists w^mld use the 
atomic force for constructive purpo.scs. But if India was 
threatened she would inevitably try to defend herself by all 
means at her disposal. He hoped India, in common with other 
countries, would prevent the use of Atomic bombs. 

IS SUBHAS BOSE WAR CRIMINAL ? 

An American journalist asked for clarification of Pandit 
Nehru’s attitude to Subhas Chandra Bose who, he said, was not 
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probably dead but alive in Saigon. He said that Bose should 
f)e treated as a war criminal because his men fought and killed 
many Americans and he extorted money from the poor in 
Burma and Malaya. An Indian correspondent intervened and 
said that no case of the Indian National Army having fought 
the American forces had ever come to sight. Flis investigations 
showed that Bose’s government levied some kind of tax on 
Indians only. 

Pandit Nehru reiterated his views on Subhas Chandra 
Bos(!. He res(‘nt(‘d tin' suggestion that Subiias Bose should be 
dealt with as a w ai cj iniinal. Pandit Nehru said personally I 
should b(‘ \ ('ry h.ippy i( all j3(‘rsons considered as war criminals 
ar(‘ brought to ti ia! and I'acts come out. But they should be 
lri(‘d l)y Ana'ic ian and Indian judges as well. And in my list 
lhe!(‘ will be many high <)l]i(*ials sitting in Delhi who will l^e 
war ( rirninals. 'TIk’ judges should be impartial. Pandit Nehru 
said that Ih‘ kiu'w Sul)has tor o\'er twenty years ; he was the 
Pr('sid(“n( of th(‘ (longn'ss. A most unusual thing happened 
and an <‘x-|3resid('nt ot the Congress was turned out of the orga¬ 
nisation. 'That was betbre tht‘ war. He also formed a party 
to attack, thi' (k)ngit'ss. d hen came tlie war and from India 
lie w<'nt to (ii'rmanv' and then to Japan. So far as Pandit 
.NellIII kn(‘W' th(' Indian National Aiiny had already been 
lormed cwcai before Hose ( ame to (a})an. He did not find any- 
ihing unusual for a suj)posed li‘gal goxernmenl to levy taxes. As 
lor extortion. Pandit Nehru alleged, there w'as enough in India, 
free gilts wane (ollec tial for war liinds and milli(3ns had been 
(‘xloried. 'I'hrec* millions rlied of starvation in Bengal. As for 
i>osi* he had nevi'r iloubu'rl his ]3assion lor iVeedom. Bose had 
no lo\(* foi- (hr ]a|)an(\se but, Pandit Nehru added, he was 
foolisli ill iiiiagining that by allying himsidf w’itli the Japanese 
and the (unmans who were not only aggressive ])0\vers but 
da.ngcrons ]3owans, lie I'oiild get India's IVeedom, 

SUBH.VS CHANDRA BOSE 

Pt, Jawaharlal Nehru’s Glowing Tribute 

ABBO I'r.VB.Vl), Aug. 24. -Clow ing tributes to the late 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, ex-President of the Indian 
National Ckingress, were j)aid by Pandit Jawniharlal Nehru, 
while arldressing a public meeting at Abl^ottabad, where he 
arrived this morning fnmi Nathiagali. 

A lesoiutiou of condolence ^vas also passed, expressing 
sympatliy with the relatives of the late Mr. Subhas Bose and 
otiering prayers h^r the soul of the deceased. 
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With tears in his eyes, Pandit Nehru said : ‘‘ While the 
news of the death of Subhas Bose has shocked me, it has given 
me relief that, struggling for the cause of India’s independence 
to which he has given his life, he has escaped all pending 
troubles which such brave soldiers, who do such things, might 
face. He was not only brave but had deep love for freedom. 
He believed that, rigiit or wrong, whatever he did, it was for 
the independence of India. The news of his death has again 
revived my associations of 1919-20 with him, when we worked 
together and I realised his value. I pei'sonally did not agree 
with him in many respects. He left us and formed a separate 
Forward Bloc, but nobody can doubt his sincerity that he 
struggled for the whole of his life for the independence of India 
in his own way.” 

( yiie news of Subhas Bose\s death is now regarded as in-correct.) 
CONGRESS AND COMMUNIS! PARTY 

The Ca)ngi‘ess attitude towards the Commiiimt Party had 
nuthing to do with cominunism or the Soviet Union. It was 
entirely a cjuestion of internal politics in India on which there 
was diirereiu e of opinion and, therefore, it was proposed that in 
lh(' executive oi'tlic Congr(*ss it would be wrong to liave people 
who did not agree with the policy of the Congress. 

Pandit Nehru thought that the Congiess election 
programme would deal with political, econoini’c, national and 
international y:)rol)Iems. Th(‘ August 8th Resolution fully 
explained the Congress approach to the international problems. 
On the national issue it was independence!. And in regard to 
the economic problem there were a variety of Congress 
resolutions on the sul)ject. I’hey needed to ]:)e developed 
l:)ecause the Congress was mainly an agrarian lx)dy and 
industrial and lalxjur issues should be included. 'Ehere was, 
however, general agreement on the industrial policy, namely, 
that heavy and key industries should be state-owned and 
controlled. Smaller might be left to private enterprise. On 
the question ol* planning there must be a measure of state 
control—not day-to-day control because that led to complica¬ 
tion, nepotism, corruption and so on. 

LORD VVAYELL’S SINCERITY 

Questioned about Lord Wavell’s sincerity, he said that 
Lord Wavell represented policy of the British Government and 
there was no question of his sincerity or insincerity. If the 
Simla Conference had succeeded it would have enhanced 
his prestige. His breaking up of the conference was according 
to the policy of the British Government. 
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UNIONISTS AND CONGRESS 

Asked if he would like the Congress to work hand iiii 
glove with the Unionist Government against the Muslim 
League, Pandit Nehru said that his advice to the Congressmen 
in the Punjab would be to stand on their owm legs and to 
oppose everyone who stood in their way. He said that the 
Congress would like to have general elections. 

As Chairman of the Planning Committee he was for rapid 
industrialisation of India but wanted cottage industries 
like chdrk/ia’Sphmuv.:, to llourish. 

Pandit Nehru sahl that as it had been made clear in the 
resolution of'tin* Woi king Committee at its meeting in Delhi, in 
11)42, the Congr<‘ss \v<is r('ady to recognise right of self-dcter- 
niination of (en iloriai units, though it would like to liave India 
united. .He did not see any contradiction in that resolution, 
and in J.ala Jagat Narain's resolution at Allahabad. 



India’s March To Freedom 


[Coming out of His Majesty’s prison, Pandit Nehru 
has plunged himself straight away into India’s battle 
for independence, and has given a great impetus to 
the forces of freedom throughout the length and 
breadth of this sub-continent. The chained Prometheus 
has been let loose. The sleeping masses have risen to 
their feet, and there is much more militant national¬ 
ism in the atmosphere than it ever was before or 
during the “Quit-India,” struggle for freedom in 1942. 

“ Quit-India ” has become the slogan of the Congress 
for elections and other matters connected with the 
battle for political emancipation of India. It is not 
possible to quote all that Pandit Nehru has been 
saying recently from the pulpit and the platform. We 
quote below some very significant newspaper reports 
to give an idea as to how his mind acts and how the 
public reacts to it.] 

THE RISING TIDE 

“ Britain’s rule in India is the result of our disunity, jt 
is our internal strife that invites the British to remain here. 
If there is to be a revolution it must be in all spheres of our 
life. With the rising tide of nationalism new forces are 
rising and nobody can arrest our march towards the 
cherished goal of freedom,” said Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru 
addressing the Kanya Kubja Vocational Institute, Lucknow. 
A purse of Rs. 500 was presented to him. 

He added : We are witnessing vast changes in the 

world. India, with her past glory and great traditions, could 
not be left unaffected. We are part and parcel of the gigantic 
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world struggle which will influence all aspects of our life— 
social, economic, political and cultural.” 

Pandit Nehru criticised the custom of touching the 
feet. He said students should not, bow unnecessarily before 
(tverybody. Due respect must however, be paid to elders 
but there \vas no need for showing undue humility 
to, all. 

Conc luding, Pandit Nehru said : I sec \oung ] 30 \s 

bcie who arc full of vigour, but how inanyof\ou will he 
able to retain that vigour in the )<‘ais to come, I cannot tell. 
'I he luturc will have to give the rc]3ly.” 

PEOPLE’S RESOLVJ- 

'I lic hist call to the people of Bombay to extend their 
w h(jle-heai teal support to the (‘ongres.s in tlu' coming c'^fctiens, 
in which it has decided to i)articipate, was given ])y Saidar 
V'allabhbliai Patel, [Jic^siding cjver a mass meeting. 

‘‘ It is in your hands to s^'c that the fortheoiTiing elreliorKs 
(o the Pro\in( ial and Ckmlial L('gislalnres are the* last in this 
countrv’ under tin* pic'sent eonditioris and that the iu*xt 
(‘l('('tions aie held in a free* India," Said.n Patel .said, 
sj)eaking in Hindi. A large gath(‘ring was jnesent at the 
Shivaji Park where the Congress Higli Command had decided 
to liold a j)nblie meeting to be addressed b\' Mahatma 
(iandhi after the passing of the “ Quit India " ic.^oluiicn in 
August 1942. 

Sardar Patel assurc'd them that the mccncrit India 
l)eeame a l'rc*e eoimtry the Congress organisation would ccatc 
to lunelion and the |:)C)wcr and control o\ er the alia its of 
the nation would automatically go into the hands oi“ the 
sons of the nation. 

Re\iewiiig the conditions that obtained in the country 
al ter tlie arrest of leaders on August 9th, 1942, Sardar Patel 
remarked tliat this was the fust time when they were able to 
ludd a jniblic' meeting and discuss their pioblems in a free 
atmosjdieu*. After their release recently Irom im pi isorment 
the* leaders found, ^\hc'rc\er they went, a new spiiit and 
awakening in the hearts of th.c people. 'Phe arrest of the 
ieaciers and the vic^lciU onslaught resorted to l^y the Govern- 
ineiU had lun crushed the spirit and courage of the people. 
'Phe lieroism xhv people showed dining the trying period, 
Sardar Ikitel remarked, was maivcllous and was ample demon- 
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stration to the outside world that the people were determined 
to make sacrifices for the cause of the country’s freedom. 

The August Resolution, Sardar Patel added, still remained 
to be implemented. The fight for fieedoiti had not concluded. 
There was no question of defeat as far as India was 
concerned, he said, as the cause for which they were fighting 
was legitimate. 

Sardar Patel referred to the British Covcrninent's 
latest proposals and the forthcoming elections and said that 
the sincerity of the Government’s prolessions would he known 
m due course. I'he purpose of fighting the elections, the 
Sardar said, was twolold. 1’le Congress could demonstrate 
to the ^\■orld that the whole camntry was behind the national 
oiganisation, in spite of the attempt on the part of tlie 
(h)veinmcnt to crush it, and that the people were dc'tei'mined 
to win freedom. The various j:)rol)lems lac ing them to-da\’ 
had to be tackled and so }:e(q)lc‘'s trusted rc]:)r(*sc’ntatives 
^\ere rcc|uire(i. 'J'hey had also to organise tlicmscKcs and 
pi(']nirc lor ancuher slvnggle, if v.ccc'ssary, and for that. 
]nnposc their resources and strengtl'. siiould be marshalled in 
good lime. 

Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, wlio addressed the meeting 
was c heered when he observed that the August Resolution 
still held the field.” “ 'Phe resolution,” Pandit Nehru said, 
“ has the sanction of the people behind it. It shows the 
resolve of the people to be a free nation.” 

There had been many mistakes on the part of some 
Congressmen. But there was no instance, Pandit Nehru 
asserted, of any Ccjngressman having staked the honour of the 
Congress and the country. They had kept the name of 
the Congress without stain and their spirit remained 
bright. 

\Vhcther the Labour Government was sincere or not in 
its offer to India, the Congress had to assess, liom lime to 
time, the strength it derived from the people. From what 
he had seen in the course of his tour ot the various parts of 
the country, he had no doubt that the strength of thc 
Congress had enormously increased. The presence of peop\c 
in such large numbers at the meeting, Pandit Nehru said, w'a s 
an index to the fact that tlic whole country was behind the 
Congress. 

Referring to ihc ensuing elections. Pundit Nehru said 
that the Congress had decided to contest and secure the 
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maximum number of seats in the Legislatures, because many 
pro])lems facing them to-day had to be solved. The conditions 
of I'amiiu*, the huge accumulated sterling balances, the 
])ro]4(un of dcmolnlised men, the disposal of war surpluses, 
factories, Iniildings and similar other problems had to be 
solved. These could hnd a satisfactory solution only in the 
hands of a free people. 

Mr. Shankerrao Deo, member of the Congress Working 
Com mil lee, speaking in Marathi, said that when they went 
to jail after passing the “ C^uit India ’’ resolution and when 
they proceeded to Simla to discuss the Wavell offer, it was 
only for winning tlu- heedorn of India. We live as a free 
pi'ople or ^v(‘du‘ in the (arise of the IVeedom of India. Iliis 
is our n'solve,” h(‘ said. 

MUSLIM MASSES 

Ikuidit Jawaharlal Nehru replied to the critics of Congress 
])oliey wlio had suggested tliat the Congress had no contact 
with Muslim massc*s. 

'‘4'h(' Congress may hav(‘ committed mistakes in the past, 
but the Cajugress has certainly never been guilty of not trying 
to r(‘ach each and cv(n'y s(‘ction of th(! people.’^ 

Pandit Nehru dc'clared : ‘T intend very shortly to tour 
the Muslim districts of the United Provinces and would ask Dr. 
Ashral'and Mian Ifiikhar-ud-Din to come with me to see for 
iheinsclves how Muslims respond to the Congress. I am afraid 
these gentlemen are looking at the issue with the wrong end of 
the. telescope.” 

Pandit Nehru, continuing, declared : “We have done 
our best to come to an understanding with the Muslim 
League in the past. We have now come to the conclusion 
that it is in the best interest of the country to keep away 
from Muslim League leaders hereafter.” (Loud cheers.) 

“ Dr, Ashraf and Mian Iftikhar-ud-Din have fprgotten 
the way our President was humiliated by the League leaders. 
Until aiid unless they make amends for this, we are not 
prepared to have any discussions or negotiations with the 
League leaders”, said Pt. Nehru. 

Pandit Jawaharlal proceeded : “ We take the Muslims 

into our confidence. We shall do everything to satisfy their 
demands and win them over completely to the Congress but 
we shall not go again to the Muslim League leaders.” 
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“Earlier in his speech, Pandit Nehru announced that the 
Congress Working Committee would frame an election manifesto 
in which task the points raised during the debate on the 
resolution would be kept in mind by the Committee. He hoped 
the A.-LC.C. would have an opportunity of approving 
this manifesto. He did not think they should bind themselves 
to definite promises in the manifesto as the British Govern¬ 
ment, pioposels on which the elections were going to be 
based were vague and ambiguous and consequently they could 
not be sure w hat they could achieve through thes(i elections. 

The Congress should utilise its strength in the right direction 
and he felt sure that the country w-ould respond to the Congress 
whole-heartedly. He did not think it would be advisable to 
include anything specifically about the problem of minorities or 
Indian States in this resolution. 

SELF-DETERMINATION 

In this connection, the Pandit dwelt upon tlic question 
of Self'-determintion. He said he entirely agreed that this 
principle w^as correct. India would not l)e free until the 
population stood together. It was only with the co-operation of 
every section that they would be able to free India. If any 
section was decided on following a particular line of action, 
nobody could prevent it from doing so. 

Referring to Dr. AshraTs speech Pt. Nehru said 
there had been no two opinions in the country regarding the 
nature of the war which had just concluded. It was certainly 
not peoples’ war or Indians’ war. Yet Communists went 
about calling it a people’s war and misleading the public. 

He assured the members that suggestions made in the 
course of the debate wwdd, as far as possible, be incorporated in 
the election manifesto. 

A GOVERNMENT WITHOUT GUTS 

Addressing his fii st big election meeting at Saidabad, in 
the interior of the district of Allahabad, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru pointedly asked the audience to vote for the Congress in 
the forthcoming elections. 

He said : “ I have no doubt that considering the strength 

of the Congress, there may not be contest for many seats for 
the legislature, but it should not mean that we must slacken our 
efforts.” 
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Pandit iVehru also asked the Muslims present m the 
pr;uh( rin.f.r (o vote for Congress candidates or for those nation¬ 
alist fMusliai) organisations which had their aims akin to the 
Congress. 

Congress, said Pandit Nehru, was the only organisation 
w liirh represented Hindus, Muslims and all other communities 
in th(‘country and was fighting for the independence of the 
1 ountry. It was wrong to say that it wanted to crush any 
(onnnunity. 

Pandit Nehru poitUed out that the country had been the 
a])ode ol'several religious communities for a very long time. 
Aliy go\’(‘i iinient which was to be formed was to look to the 
inteicsts (d all (omrniinities. 'Ehe question of religion was not 
(M)nsi(!(‘r('d by a governinent. Problems which had the interest 
<^)f all the (’Oiuuuinities were the only concern of a democratic 
government. It was, therefore, futile to raise communal ques¬ 
tion at this time. 

PiUKlil Nehru referred to the present administrative 
inaehliu'oi the (Jovernnumt and said that it had neither the 
guts nor the l)raiu to solve the big problems, which the country 
liad faced during th<' last threi; yeajs or will have to face now in 
the ;M)sI-v\aj' world. 

I he Pengal (amine was a living example of this, said Pandit 
Nehru. 

'I'lu' enlii(‘ country, h(' added, was against the present 
administration and a govannmeut which had neither the brain 
nv)r the pcAvia- to solve big problems* had no right to exist. 
Onlv “ Swai a jya.” Govern meiit of the j)eople could help the 
country in the present eircumstanccs. The A.-L G. G. 
R(‘solution of August 1942 had said this very thing—and the 
Cfonipess still adhened to it. Our problems could only be solved 
when v\c had our own government. 

Pandit Neliru also (wplained to the villagers tlic meaning of 
Svvara jv a, Swarajv a, he said, was the government of the people 
and for tlu* people. In such a government, the chosen represent¬ 
ative of the peojde would govern them. Any man could approach 
them and express his grievances. If these representatives did not 
look to iftcir interests, they could remove them from the office to 
which the pcojdc liad put them. Such a government, the Pandit 
stressed, could solve the problems of tlie people which were 
facing them or would face them in the future. 

Pandit Nehru also referred to the strength which the 
country had gained after 1942. 
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“ The British Government,” he said, “ wanted to crush 
us, i)ut here \\^e are to-day with much more strength than ever 
before.” 

He asked the audience not to waste their energy. 1 hey 
must utilise it to the lull. 

He c.\horted the audience lo organise tlicuiselvcs piopcil), 
and urged them to enrol theinselxes in large numi)cis as mem¬ 
bers of the Congress.” 

PEOPI E S RAJ 

I have not come here to lament on what happened to 
you in 1912. ‘Hnclia ran never forget the brave people of 
Pallia—her kisans and youths'’, obseiacd Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nelliu, addressing a public meeting at Baria, 20 miles Irom 
Pallia. Out ol 4b persons killed by police and military lirin.g, 
21 came IVorn tliis village. 

Pandit Nehru congratulated the people ol Pallia for 
the part placed by them dining th(‘ August movement ol 
1912. ReJerring to the Covenmicnt measures lo crush the 
nuwement, he said that all inliuman repressive measures to 
< rush the people were incPeclivc. Put, nevertheless, those 
responsible for these repressive measures, be they British or 
Indian, would be punished, he added. 

He said that what happened in Pallia in August 1942, 
\\hen the people’s raj was established for about a week in 
tlie district, w^as the foreruimer of what w^as going to happen in 
the country very soon. I’erriblc police repression lor the last 
three years had no cfl'ect on the people ol this connlry, who 
\veie dctcu'miiied to win Swaraj. 

It may be noted that Ikiria is a place where on August 
18, 1942 a pitched battle raged between police and a mob 
^vhen the former in course of firing killed more than 20 and in¬ 
jured 41 persons. 

Here when the station was captured by the mob, Pandit 
Nehru revealed, in the course of his speech at Baria, a boy 
gave his life to keep the honour of the national flag. Pt. 
Nehru said, during the August disturbances the boy, went 
to the Baria Police Station to hoist the National flag on a 
building. The police threats that any attempt at hoisting 
national flag would meet with grave consequences was of no 
avail to the boy. He went straight with the flag and faced 
the police who shot him dead. 

*Tndia can never forget that boy,” said Pt. Nehru. 

Besides three other meetings addressed by Pandit Nehru 
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in the course of thr day he addressed a meeting at Ballia in the 
alternoon \vhen about 20,000 pe<^ple were present. 

Harrowing tales of oppression by police and military 
authorities were related to Pandit Jawraharlal Nehru by 
Muslim workers of Rasra (Ballia). 

I he oO'uers responsiljle (dr cold-blooded torture of the 
]'coji!( \ said Pandit Nehru, should be brought to book not out 
<)l i (\ eege but to deinfinstrate to the world how bureaucracy 
],cba\<d during those memorable days. 


LIS'l' OF CRIMINAES 

I‘Je( lion ( ampaign in the United pKniiu cs on behalf of 
I lie ( i ngress w as launch(‘d when a public ineeling attended 
by nio:e llian ibadlOO people in Aminadan Park, was addressed 
by P.auiit )<nval!arlal Nehru. Pandit (?o\ ind Ballabh Pant and 
Babu Puislioitain Ibis 'laiulon: Mr. (.'haniira IBian CJupia, 
^E1..A., presiding. 

P.mdit Nehru, in th(‘ c(nirse of'his speia h, lelerrcd to the 
(cuii()ti(in j'Kwahni in India aiul said : “I i barge the meni- 
bi'i's ol ll;e \ iieioUs 1 xet utixe Uouncil ol blliug tlieir pockets'’ 
and It marked tb.at ])i ex’ahnu e of toiruption h.ere was un- 
prectcitiitcd in the history of llie world. Fie releried to the 
\ietiins of’tli<‘ Bengal Famine and said that India would never 
(c)inj)roinis(' with tiaitois of'the eouiUiy, the anti-naticnal cri¬ 
minals. 'J l:e time would come when India's list of criminals 
would be pi t])ai(d'- of those oflieials of bureaucracy and black 
maikettCls lio l^ianniecd (\er ti e people during tlie last 
live years. 

Wliile H felling to the League demand for Pakistan, 
Pandit Neliiu said that he failed to understand how the 
‘Quit India’demand of the Congiess could he harmful to the 
Nliislims. 

'' 'll.tie can be r.o Pakistan. Yen ca.ni.ot force Hindus 
and Sill IS t'l Ft 1 gal and Funjab to live in Pakistan. No 
Bengali t r Punjabi \\arils the division of his province. Bengal 
which ha.s a ciiltuic of its own, or the Punjab where the 
jirtwintial (rend is jucdt minant, would not tolerate division.” 

Continuing, Pandit Nehru said: “The 'Quit India’ 
Resolution stands and its iinplicatiors foim the plan of the 
election campaign of the Congress,” 
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Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant made a graphic survey oi 
the last three years and referred to the revolutionary change 
that had come in India’s outlook. All parties which talk ot 
division of India cause riots, wherein the poorer people suffer 
most, he added. 

Babu Purshottam Das Tandon welcomed the Congress 
Working Committee’s decision of having no truck with the 
Muslim League. 


REIGN OF TERROR 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in a statement, to the press 

says: 

On my return to my province I must take the 
first opportunity to express my horror and disgust on 
recent occurrence in Benares, news of which reached 
me in Bombay. It was reported that three under-trial political 
prisoners in a Benares jail were to be taken for trial to a court, 
which was situated about a mile a^vay. 'Fhey were in fetters 
and had handcuffs on and yet they were asked to walk this 
distance. They said that it was not possible lor them to w^alk 
with fetters on and that they should be taken in a conveyance. 
This was refused and they were knocked down and dragged 
by the legs and arms all the way to the court, just as a dead 
animal might be dragged. I heir clothes were torn, their skins 
scrapped off, and they arrived at their destination with their 
backs and buttocks torn and bleeding. On the way a request 
for water was met with insults. 

I find it diflicut to believe that such sadistic horror can 
be perpetrated even by those who, by long practice in them, 
have ceased to function as normal human lx.‘ings. But every¬ 
thing was done in public in a great city like Benares ; the 
evidence is there and the local Bar Association has protested. 
What amazes me still further is that anyone who saw this 
liorror could have tolerated it lor a minute. I here ai(' some¬ 
things which cannot be tolerated whatever the consequences. 

It is reported that the person chiefly responsible was a 
police inspector named f weesdale. That man should be tried 

in open court for an offence which surely exceeds in its 

mity and inhumanity almost anything that tne 1 cnal Code 
contains. But responsibility must rest also on the Police 
Superintendent and the District Magistrate and the whole 
administration under which sadism, frightlulness and inhu¬ 
manity in such extreme forms flourish. 
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DAWN OF DELIVERANCE 

Pnndit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting 
here under the auspices of the National Christian Association, 
said that the vast problems that lace India to-day could only 
})c solved by a Government of the people in a free and in- 
d('pendent India. He had no doubt that India would be free 
and independent .soon as he found wherever he went the spirit 
rebellion among the people in the country still alive. 

After reviewing briefly the political situation in the 
country since 1942, Pandit Nehru said that with the end of 
the war many acute problems were croppiiig in India which 
could only be solved by a popular Government which had the 
full support of this country. The present Government was 
totally incapable and incompetent to cope with the new 
situation. 'The whole economic and political structure of 
India on wliich was l)ascd tiie present topsy-turvy administration 
should b(' translbrm(‘d in order to deal with the vast problem 
of po\(‘rty of the people. India was going to play an important 
rol(‘ in world alfairs and the speaker said that only free and 
progressive India could ]flay such a role in a commonwealth 
oflic(‘ nations of the world. 

Pandit Nehru said that in the context of larger problems 
of India, minor probkans of dillerent jcligious and cultural 
groups were* not urgent issues for whic'h the freedom of India 
((add wait. 4’he Christian community in India, the Pandit 
said, hatl its own problems, but in a free and independent India 
there would be comjflete freedom for every religious and cul¬ 
tural group to solve those problems peculiar to it. But only 
united eflbi t of the people with the mutual eo-operation of 
various communal and religious groups in the country was 
lu'cessary to win iVccdom and to .solve the larger problems 
^^'bich face the country. 

“ W hen face tlie future we should only think in terms 
of unity of India and not divide these major problems in 
wato-night eompartments” he said. 

India was predominantly an agricultural country, Pandit 
Nehru went on. But we should expand our industries to make 
our country self-suflicient in manufactured goods which could 
pro\ ide employment to the vast number of urban people. Tlie 
basic problems of poverty of the peasantry should also be 
solved for which there should be a revolutionary transformation 
in the agrarian economy. For all these tasks Pandit Nehru 
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said freedom of India was an urgent issue which must be faced 
squarely. 

I^andit Nehru declared that there was no frustration 
among the people and India would inarch for war..! to her goal 
of freedom with the united efforts of people. 

FIRE OF FREEDOM 

“ 'Fhe British power is fading from the Indian scene. True 
we ha\’e not now Swaraj. It is also true that the Covernment 
can suppress the people for the time ])eing througli the help of 
the military. But ho\v long ?” asked Pandit Jawahai lal Nehru 
addressing a public meeting rt Sharpur, District Azamgarh, 
where eight people died of police firing and one woman to save 
lier honour committed suicide by drowning licrsdf during the 
August mo\emcnt of 1942. 

During Pt. N(‘]u'u's three-day tour iji the eastern disiricts 
people presented purses worth about Rs. 2f),0(30. 

‘‘ The Congress is the only power which can face the 
British Covei'iiment and achieve iiidt'pendcnce. It is imytossiblc 
for the Muslim League to get freedom for Pakistan miuh less of 
Hindustand’ remarked Pt. Nehru addressing a public 
meeting of predominately Muslims at Mau Azamgarh yesterday 
morning. 

He drew the pointed attention of the audience to the fact 
that “ Communal organisations were cither idle or hostile to 
country’s struggle for fieedom during the last three years. 'Fhe 
League and the Plindu Sabha helped the British Covernment in 
some way l)y relegating the freedom demand in second place. 

Pt. Nehru remarked : “ There is no religious y^roblem 

in India because India from time immemorial conceded 
religious and cultural and linguistic freedom to all. These arc 
only economic and political problems.” 

He appealed to all to support Congress candidates—both 
Hindus and Muslims. 

LOVE FOR PT. NEHRU 

Intensity and depth of feeling towards Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who has become the symbol of India's hopes and 
aspirations represented by the Indian National Congress can be 
gauged from the fact that the residents of Kutabpura, a hamlet 
consisting of 20 houses only which were set on fire by the police 
during the August movement, collected Rs. 5/- each among 
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themselves and contributed to the purse presented to Pt, 
Nehru on behah of Azamgarh people. In the district of 
Azarngarh, it is learnt, 27 people were killed and 200 houses set 
on fire by the police and property worth Rs. 50,000 damaged 
during the August movement. 

Ft. Nehru added that there was no justice under the 
British rule. 

I'he August movement was the symbol of India's growing 
strength and I am glad tliat the masses of India accepted the 
(iovernmcnl’s challenge to crush the Congress—the eml^odiment 
of India's will to liavdom—and rose (*qual to the occasion.” 
Pandit Jawcihaiial N<“hru thundered addressing a public 
ine(‘ting on Sunday evening at Azamgarh town. Mr. Inder 
Deo 'IVipathi, J^iesiOent of the District Congress, piesided. 

lie made' scathing criticism of the personnel of the Indian 
Ciivil Service and said tlu'se permanent servicemen though 
spending practically the whole of lh(‘ir life would not learn or 
imh'arn anything and relena'd how the bungling bureaucracy, 
tlu‘ bengal (iovernnn'nt, and tin' (iovauaimenl of India were 
1 (‘Sponsible loi* the d(‘alh of oO to 40 miilioiis of people in 
Bcaigcd dm* to sairwition. 

Pandit .\('ln u also said that the jiroblem of demobilised 
s(.)ldi('rs ('ould not ()(* soKa'd by such an incUicient government. 

lie addl'd, “Swaraj is the right of all and not of a few. In 
a i^waraj Con ci nmciit poxa'rty will be a tiling ol'the past.” 

“l^liLHI CHALO ' 

'I'he slogans of the Indian National Arm\', “Bharat 
Chlioro,” “Delhi Cihalo" and “Azad Hind’’ which were raised 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at a meeting at Lucknow have 
hecoine vei) jiojnilar. 'I’hese slogans have reached even the 
innermost \'illages ul the proviiu'cs. 

Pandit Nchni as he travelled from Saidabad to Ballia was 
cheered almost at every waysid(* station with the above slogans. 
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INDIA AND THE WORLD 

P. 2. There is no rest.never rest (antique 

lines). These are remarkable lines, reminding us of the 
.dynamic spirit of Ulysses. 

Wc toil alone 

Who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to anotlier thrown, 

Nor fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings, 

Nor steep our brows in sluinmer's holy balm, 

Nor hearken what the spirit sings, 

‘ I’here is no joy but calm ! ' 

( Tennyson) 

Tlicre is no doubt that Ikindit Jawaharlal Nehru lias 
studied Ulysses and the Loliis-Iuilers and imbibed their eternal 
spirit. Again and again in his writings Jnwahailal meets the 
same knotty profilcins which faced Ulysses. 

P. 3. Sixteen years ago.This refers to the 

Non>\ iolent Nori-co-oj)eration Movement of 192f). Note tlie 
remarkable tiiliutc jjaid to ‘‘our leader'’ whiidi means Mahatma 
Uandhi. He lenind the Congress an “ ineffeeli\'(‘ body ” and 
converted it into a fighting force. 

P. 5. According to Jawaharlal, Fascism, Imperialism 
and Capitalism arc the three names of one devil, as Rani, Rahim 
and Allah are the three names of one Cod. 

P. 7. This psychological aspect interests me (second 
para). Jawaharlal is a very good student of Mob Psychology. 
'Fhat gives permanent value to his writings. 

P. 8 . We in the Congress.opposite camps 

(italics). This sums up the attitude of the fkmgress towards 
denominational organizations. Jawaharlal is an uncornpomising 
patriot. 
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P. 9. Terrorism is always a sign of political imma¬ 
turity. See the subtle difference between terrorism, which 
is the }>att]cdorc oi' a political child, and constitutionalism 
which is the stall'ol a political pensioner. 

P. j(), 'l lu* two-faced leadership of the middle classes 
is the (UK'ni)' ol' socialism. The middle classes look up and 
loni 4 to become cajjitalists. 'J’hcy have not the moral courage 
(o come down and shake hands walh the labourers. The idea 
ol j(vsj)eetabilily, to ^vhich the middle classes cling desperately, 
is the invemtion (d' the \'(‘st(‘d interests. It is said about 
IJonibay iliat only the richest and the poorest can be happy, 
tlu‘ rich in thc'ir pakn c's ami the poor on the pavements, but 
the middle- people- n-jc-et the j)avements and are dismissed 
trom the- palac'es. 

P. 12. 'hhe middle' ( hesses, in s}:)ite of all their faults and 
foibles, ate- \e ry lyxxl I'lee'dom-lighters. d'hey have kept tlie 
dag ol fie-e-dom Ih’ing in India as W(-ll as in Britain. Allliough 
the- midrllt! classes are- e)ppe)sed to soe.iahsin, they make ve-ry 
goe)d de-nmerals. In I’aet, denioe-raey itsell' is a middle class 
e'onec'piie)!!. 1 )e‘me)<.racy, as Jawaharlal said once, is the: unicjiic 
art ol ge-tting rnemc-y from the rit'h luid \’ot(‘s from 
the poe)r. 

P. bb MaIk Jawaharkirs faith itt rocialism. It is not 
me-re-Iy liis ec()ne)nii(' doctrine'. It is his \’ital cre'cei. He liolds 
it with all his he-ad and heart. Ae e'ording to his faith, Soci¬ 
alism is the only key to India's problems. 

P. 13. Soe'ialism doe's iie)t lit into the present ich'ology 
ol the Ck)ngre'ss. 

P. It). A charter of slavery is no law for the slave, i.et 
the inte-nialional jurists t<\ke note of it. 

P. Id, Are we to go back again ? History repeats itself, 
but the history of an enslaved eoimtry repeats itsell very 
ol'ten. Again .nul again the British have confronted us 
with the problems oi 1920, 

P. 22. With the Federation dead, the provincial end of 
the Act w’ill also go. d’liis has proved correct. Except in the 
Punjab, w here the Government does not sail under communal 
colours, Provincial Autonomy lias been shipwrecked cveiy- 
^vhcrc. 

P. 23. “ Russia is not supposed to be a democratic 

country. " Note the correctness of JawaharlaPs views! 

Britain and America have always carried out a propaganda 
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of vilification against U. S. S. R. Jawaharlal thinks, and thinks 
rightly, that Russia has all the elements of democracy. The 
Russian system is the true humane system of government. 
Even though Russia does not believe in God, God believes 
in Russia. God loves the Communists as much as He did 
Abou Ben Adhem. The name of Russia is not found in the 
list of those countries which love God but in the list of 
those countries whom God loves. 

P. 27. Let us not indulge in tall talk before we are 
ready for big action. Mark the tone of practical:)ility, 
Jawaharlal is no visionary like Mahatma Gandhi. 

P, 29. Leaders come and go.India goes on and 

so does India’s struggle for freedom. What a storm of 
emotions is imprisioned in this idea ! The river of freedom 
flows on. Jawaharlal again reminds us of I’ennyson’s Brook : 
Men may come and men may go. 

But 1 go on for ever.” 

But Jawabarlal’s passion for freedom has not only the 
calmness of immortality, it has also the fire of Byron : 

‘‘For Freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 

'Fhough balllcd oft is ever won.” 

Jawaharlal has indeed put the Byronic wine in tlie 
'rennysonian bottle. 

POLITICAL TRAVELS 

P. 30. The call of the jungle and the mountain has 
always been strong within me. Jawaharlal is as good a lover 
of Nature as Wordsworth. He comes closer to Wordsworth 
all the more, because unlike Tennyson, as it is clear from 
arguments on this page and the next, Jawaharlal does not 
believe that Nature is “ red in tooth and claw.” Jawaharlal 
prefers law of the jungle to human slavery and world wars. 
Nature murders, but Man massacres. 

P. 33. India seemed to be a green and pleasant. 
Why seemed ? Mark the use of the word “ seemed.” It «is 
ironical. And Jawaharlal is a master of irony. Prolonged 
enslavement has deadened our sense of appreciation, and 
consequently the beauties of India seein to us to be so at long 
intervals. 

“ We have no time to stand and stare.” 

P. 36. The idea of special safeguards for a minority 
group was full of peril for that group. Mark the psychologi¬ 
cal authenticity underlying this thoughtful statement. 
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ARTICLES OF FAITH 

P. 39. I was perhaps more an Englishman than an 
Indian. Motilal spared no pains to Europeanize his son. But 
he failed. It was Jawaharlal who dragged his father behind 
him into the Congress I'oJd. John Gunther has nicely com¬ 
mented upon tl)is in Inside Asia, Jawaharlal confesses in his 
Anlobioi’iaphy that he has become a ciueer mixture of East and 
West. ■ 

P. 41. We have few rights and privileges left in this 
country. How conect have the Delbnce of India Rules 
pn)\ (‘d it to be I 

P. 43, Affection and loyalty.the bayonet. These 

are inagnihccnt words in which Jawaharlal reaches the zenith 
of his (‘motions in the c(Jiirt. 

P. 41. I marvel.glorious dream. Phese lines re¬ 

mind us of'C^irist and crucifix. 

INDIA’S WEAPON OF WAR 
P. 47. Non-violent non-co-operation cannot die. 

l'tt('r(‘d twenty-two years ago, how' prophetic wore these 
VN’oids ! 

P. 19 . V^iolence has had a long career in the world. 

Th<‘ lessens of (wo Woi kl Wais have l^cini lost on international 
dij)!oinats. 

P. 39. Religion has become the excuse for many sins. 

It Is a good phu ard to \)v hung up in every temple, church 
and inos(|uc, tlu' Gurdawara, tlu‘ pagoda and the fire-temple. 

MESSAGE TO EUROPE 

P. .')(). The Indian War of Independence. T his is the 

corre(M (les( ri])tion of'tin' Indian Mutiny of 1857. A rebel is 
(UK* who los(\s the battle. rbe victor enslaves all laws ol 
jusiiie to his [iKn essional ear. Had Hitler and Mikado won 
tlu' war, Ghurchil and Roose\clt would have been on the list 
of' ci'imin.ils. 

VISIONS OF WAR 

P. bl. Out of fear comes hatred and out of that 
comes violence. It almost sounds like a doctrine from the 
UliagaN aii Gila. Jawaharlal's formula is psychologically true. 
Do \\ (' rim because we fear ? No—we fear because we run. 
It Is always the weak-kneed man w'hcther he takes the offen- 
si\(' or ^\hether he takes to his heels. Hitler had fear of 
Russia ; lie tried to run away by making peace ; but he shilly¬ 
shallied and his fear determined him to attack. And this attack 
cost him his land and life. 
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P. 63. War now-a-days very largely depends on 
transport. Nobody knew the exact importance of this idea 
when it was actually suggested by Jawaharlal. Now we know 
that the Second World War was entirely a war of transport. 

I remember an editorial in 'Ihe Civil and Military Gaieiie in 
Avhich the editor admired the Germans for their uncanny 
skill in surmounting transport difliculties. 

MESSAGE TO WOMEN 

P. 69. The future of India cannot consist of dolls 
and playthings, jawaharial’s advice to women is strong and 
straightforward. He excites women to levolt against men, 
as he exc ites men to rc'volt against the British. 

THE BOY COMES HOME 

P. 71. I did not know that it was a special merit on 
my part to visit foreign countries. Mark the in^nical tone I 
Jawaharlal is not in favour of Indians going abroad exc:ej)t for 
wry special reasons. 

THE PUNJAB, INDIA AND THE WORLD 

P. 73-76. The moving finger.half a line JaAvaliarlal 

is a great l)r]icver ol'])o]iticaJ destin\'. \^3'cannot cliange our 
destiny, as Shakcspaie said, '‘rough-lait how we will.” 

P. 85. We are told.last war. I’his pa.ssagc provides 

a very good iood I'or thought. 'The British have long denied 
us Ircedom on the plea that we cannot dei'end ouj selves. 

REVOLT OF YOUTH 

P. 89. A healthy society must have the seeds of revolt 

in it. Mark the idea ! And how correct it is ! If India 
were a I'rcc country, Jawaharlal would have been still a 
revolutionary. 

P. 90. How can that Brahma.He is not God ! 

Jawaharlal is an atheist without the sting of atheism in him. 
Were he to argue with God, I am sure he will wan him over to 
his side. 


THE EMPIRE OF YOUTH 
P. 96. I am no weaver of the fine phrases. Yet 

nobody can weave finer phrases than Jawaharlal ! His very 
denial is a proof. But his phra.scs aic woven by his ideas. He 
does not find ideas for his words, as d’ennysf'n used to do. 
Like Christ, Jaw^aharlaPs ideas find w^ords for themselves. 

P. 102. “ In the City of Tabriz.welcomed*^ Phis 
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is a new weapon of conquest. A country armed with this 
liumaiK* armament cannot be defeated. India must emulate 
Russia. Soviet sincerity has quite disarmed the diplomats. 

P. 101. “ You and I.federation of the world.” 

W hile finiiah is busy with his scissr)rs ol Pakistan, Jawahailal 
drrams of tlu‘ United States of the World ! 

DOMINION STATUS OR INDEPENDENCE 

P. 107. “If India gets.elsewhere.” This is a 

\( iy si.ynificant fact, ft is strange how we have overlooked it. 
If we get Dominion Status, we also get imperialism into the 

SUNRISE OF SOCIALISM 

P. 111. The cry for independence is no new cry in 
India. \\V oluai forget the great struggle of 1857 and previous 
ef]()ris ma<l(‘ by th(‘ hei'oes. Wc are often nnadc to mi.sunder- 
stand that w got our ('o)ieeption of IVeedom liom laiglish school 
b(M-ks. Wiiat a pity 1 

P. IIB. We must watch with vigilance that we are 
not exploited again as we were in 1914. We did not act up 

to the ad\i('(‘ of |awaharial. W'e did not walcii with vigilance. 
WV were exploitc'd again, but Ncdiru warned us eleven years 
ah(M(l ! 

CAN INDIA DEFEND HERSELF ? 

P. I d). For the present, however, the union must 
necessarily be the union of the lion and lamb with the lamb 
inside the lion. On " is a mispiint. It should have been 
‘‘ lion.” 'J’h(' idea is Kunarkablc, wlien Britain is often looked 
upon as tiic Alolhcr (!ountry with colonies as her daughters. 

Ik l lM. The best test of culture is that of language. 

Mr. )iiuiah (»f((“u forgi'ls that. 

CHALLENGE TO IxMPERIALISM 

P. l:d». The whole world to-day is one vast question 
mark. d iasc* iiiiu* suggestive words uiushell an ocean of 
UM'aiung. 

P. Ibk). No majority can crush a determined minority. 

Here is a \ cry significant slogan which the Muslims must bear 
in mind. Paki^^tan is not necessary Ibr the protection of the 
Muslims. Nehru has outlined in tills para a very vital idea 
vvliich is often overlooked. 

I’. 130. Recently there has been a seeming offer of 
peace. J his rrlt-rs to the Round Table Conference. How 
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ironical—all the more ironical—the word ‘'seeinino” appears in 
1945 ! 

131. Peace cannot come at the point of the bayonet 

Blit the British imperialists know no other kind of peace. 

P. 133. We have quarrelled about words. Indian 

})olitics lias become notorious lor verbosity. 

P. 13b. We have to decide for whose benefit industry 
must be run. Pandit Nehru believes that industrialization has 
little \ alnc unU^ss it directly benelits the peasants, 'i’o-day 
industiy is producinii;- only nillionaiies. 

P. 138. Mass movements must essentially be peaceful. 

Pandit Nehru does not laxoiir tinrorism, because terrorism 
upsets .1 mass movement. Terrorism is somethinii^ diflerent 
lV('):n ‘‘ or<^ani/ed revolt.'’ Mass movement may develop into 
an organized revolt. Tiie Aue^ust Disturbani'es oT 1912 were of 
the miture of “ organizc'd revolt ” and iliat is clear iVom the 
(iov’ernment Report entitled : '1 he ('.onoyess Respofi.sibilify for 

Dis'lurbaiices. Mr. Winston Churchill was not justihed when he 
cliaraclcrised the events as acts of terror.” 

P. I K). Their fate will be decided in the plains of 
India. Pandit N(‘hrii thinks that we cannot help Indians 
overseas until India l)CC(nries a I'rec* ei'iinlry. India must help 
hcr.sidf before slu* can hcl{) la r chi'dicii abKaul. Indians 
overseas will continue! to sufber hardships s(i long as their 
inotheiland is a subject country. Subjection is the lOOt of all 
our ills. Frecdoni alone can bring the panacea. 

P. 141. Time has gone for secret conspiracy. Like 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru docs not believe in political 
secrecy. We have now,” he says ‘ban open conspiracy to 
free India from foreign yoke.” 

THE POLITICAL QUAGMIRE 

P. 144. We want to break the imperialist connection 
with Britain. Independence does not mean the cessation of 
friendly relations. It is remarkable that Gandhi and Nehru 
do not forget, and will not let anybody forget, the difference 
between Britain and British imperialism. George Washington 
did not think of this spiritual idea when he launched the 
American Struggle for Independence. Nor have the Irish 
ever thought of it. The Irish and the Americans were the 
whole-hog haters of Britain. Spirituality is the golden thread 
of Indian statesmanship. 
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P. 147. India has had the greatest influence on British^ 
foreign policy, liriiain has always hesitated to take a step 
that inii^ht endanger h.cr slrangle-hold on India. As a farmer 
\', ith a row is afraid of taking to the highway at night lest the 
robbers swoop on him, so warily does Britain tread interna¬ 
tional politics. Indian po.ssession lias made Britain rather 
timid and she has again and again desisted from championing 
llie cause of (hm.oeracy. 'Phis was the case in Munich 
(lebaele wlien Cliamlx'rlain ud' ‘himheralla’' lame) bent down 
on his kiKTs before^ Hitleis i.argc domains ]ia\c unnerved 
Britain as nnu h as large hoards unnerv^e a Bania in an Indian 
\lllage. 

P. Middle Eastern Empire from the borders of 

India to Constantinople H.ul th(‘ British succeeded in setting 
uj^ tliis enormous enipir(‘, it would Iia\-c strengthened their 
grasp in .Asia ! (‘\(>nd aiu‘ clesei iptitm. Euekily, tliey did not 
siK er('d (inougii si u'er lack of s<‘ir-eonfidctie(\ Any Eord Clive 
would ]ni\(‘ done* th.e trick. 

P. E'lO. The Frontier men arc very brave people.- 

P.mdit Nehru is a w arm adminn' of the Pathans. 

P. l aa. We always hover on the edge of illegality. 
Ih'.K' is a \'» !*y iiiipoitant idea.. 'PIu* Clongrc.ss is ptnmanenlly 
an ilEgal l.)ody and (aijoys no security and hence it can 
un(ii‘rtak(' no long-distanee plans. 

P. lap. Histories exaggerate a little. India has never 
iM'di ( onquered by tlie strength of the invading armies from 
tlie Kiiybei' Pass. India has always been a victim of internal 
troubles. Free India can stop any invader in any part of 
India. 

SCIENCE AND PROGRESS 

P. lbr>. Too much engrossed in the business of 
politics. Pile inoblem of Indian freedom has overshadowed 
all other considerations. 

IP IG('). I have long been a slave driven in the chariot 
of Indian politics. IPindit Nehru describes touchingly his 
sNveei inemoiies of Ckimbridgc where he was a student of 
s ience. 

BEYOND OUR FRONTIERS 

P. 171. Nationalism is in ill odour to-day in the West^. 
and has become the parent of aggressiveness. As the sun 

of nationalism is vising in the East, it has already set in the 
Wc'st. Now the hope of civilization lies in Asia rather than 
in Eurcqje. 

P. 17a. This is the dilemma of Britain to-day. Britain, 
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the most democratic country in the world, has been pursuing 
the most undemocratic policy in India. 

THE ROMANCE OF INDEPENDENCE DAY 

P. 177. We stand by that pledge. It is clear from the 

of Pandit Nehru that he has a great respect for 
the pledge, the National Flag and other symbols of India’s 
freedom. He would not mind treading the path of violence 
if the National Flag were dishonoured. 

ON THE HORNS OF DILEMMA 

P.178. We cannot support dominating imperialism. 

Consequently we have to fight Britain, however we might 
approve of British democracy and British culture. 

CONGRESS, LEAGUE AND WAR 

P. 182. It is a tragedy that at this supreme crisis in 
our national history the League should have sided with 
full-blooded reaction. Should the Muslim Lc'agin^ have 
joined hands with the Congress lalhcr than the British 
Government, we should have been much nearer our goal of 
independence than wc actually arc. 

P. 183, Let us forget our differences. This is the 
finest formula to India’s freedom. 

INDIA AND CHINA 

P. 1 86. Both of them have a great part to p’ay in the 
future. Pandit Nehru is a great admirer of China. Most of 
his speeches in 1942 were devoted to the heroism of China. He 
wanted the British to quit so that India may help China 
effectively. 

NATIONALISM FACES IMPERIALISM 

P. 189. The lamps of liberty were being put up. It 

pained Pandit Nehru more than anybody else wlicn he saw 
country after country going under the heels of Fascistn. 

CAN INDIANS GET TOGETHER ? 

P. 191. Our minds function in set grooves. Although 
man is known as a rational animal, it is an admitted fact 
that men seldom think. We act by habit. Wc live and die 
by habit. 

P. 196. Can the Indians get together? I have no 
doubt that they can and they will. This is the prophetic 
verdict of Pandit Nehru. And his prophecies have seldorn 
gone wrong. - 
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PAKISTAN AND HINDUSTAN 

P. 197. There is no place for Pakistan in this age of 
Atomic Bomb. This statement has been criticized by 
Pakistanists but not with much judgment. What Nehru wants 
to say is that we require larger states and not smaller ones to 
defend ourselves against dangerous weapons. That is why 
Pandit Nehru is insisting on South Asia Republic, comprising 
India, Burma, Afghanistan, Iran and ’Iraq. 

P. 200. Pakistan was only a sentimental slogan. 

Nobody can deny the authenticity of this slogan. Nazis 
used slogans effectively to saddle themselves into absolute 
power. 

P. 202. There was misuse of religion. The slavery of 
India is due to our undue fervour for religious dogmas. 

INDIAN NATIONAL ARMY 

P. 207. Their dominating motive was love for India’s 
freedom. pAen the British officers in Burma and Singapore 
have jii jised the heroism of (he Indian National Army. 

THE PUNJAB AND THE PUNJABIS 

P. 212. Latent energy and unbounded enthusiasm. 

Pandit Nehru regrets that the Punjabis arc not making a 
suitable use of their physical powers. 

NEHRU MISCELLANY 

r, 21(). Neither slogans, nor prayers. 1 he problems 
of Iiuli.i cannot be solved through sentimental channels. Nehru 
is a practical politician. 

P. 218. In my list there will be many high officials 
sitting in Delhi who will be war criminals. British bureau¬ 
cracy is harbouring iiiaiiy enemies cf the Indian people, men 
who are responsible for Bengal famine and atrocities of 1942 
and black maikctccring. 

INDIA’S MARCH TO FREEDOM 

P. 121. Britain’s rule in India is the result of our 
disunity. But our disunity itself is the result of Britain’s rule. 
It is diliicult to decide whether the egg came first or the hen, 
It is, however, certain that the egg ot Indian disunity hatched 
the British hen two centuries ago, but ever since the British 
hen has been laying egg after egg of Indian disunity. 
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P. 224. It is in the best interest of the country to 
keep away from Muslim League leaders hereafter. The 

Congress took three decades to arrive at this decision. Even 
now the fears of the Nationalist Muslims are not appeased that 
Mahatma Gandhi might again undertake a pilgrimage to the 
Mount Pleasant. 

P. 232. Delhi Chalo. 11 Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru 
had found himself in Singapore, it is, ditlicult to imagine 
whether he would not have behaved and acted in the same 
manner in which Subhas Ghander Bose did. 

THE END 


TEACHINGS OF MAHATMA 
GANDHI 

Edited by : JAG PAUVESII CHAXDER 
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